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THE AFGHAN CRISTS. 


Taz announcement of the imminency of another Afghan war has 
taken the British public by surprise, but to those who have been 
behind the scenes, and have watched with anxious interest the pro- 
gress of events on and beyond the Indian frontier, it has been evident 
for some years past that such an issue was almost inevitable. There 
have been, indeed, two distinct elements of mischief, ever present and 
ever threatening danger, which, unless effectively checked, were 
certain sooner or later to necessitate our armed intervention at Cabul. 
One of these was the intractable character of the ruler of Afghanistan ; 
the other the persistent advance of Russia towards the Indian border- 
lands. I propose in the following sketch to trace in outline the 
scope and tendency of each of these factors, and to show how, by their 
united action, they have led up to the present crisis, merely premising 
that I am personally responsible for the various statements and 
opinions contained in this paper, and am in no way to be regarded 
as the mouthpiece of the Government, or of the department with 
which I am connected. 

It is now fifteen years since Shir Ali commenced to rule, having 
succeeded to power on the demise of his father, the famous Dost 
Mahomed Khan, who died at Herat in 1863. This event occurred a 
few days after he had succeeded in recovering that city from his 
nephew and son-in-law Sultan Ahmed Khan, who, although declared 
by treaty to be independent, had held for many years the greater 
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part of Western Afghanistan as the self-constituted vassal of Persia, 
Shir Ali had been nominated heir-apparent some years previously on 
the death of his elder brother Gholam Hyder, being selected for the 
post, not in virtue of seniority—for there was another brother 
Mahomed Afzal, his senior in point of years, who afterwards gave 
much trouble—but because he was judged by his father to be the 
most capable of hissurviving sons to hold the Afghans together and 
support the power and dignity of the family. From the very com- 
mencement of his reign, however, he encountered strong and con- 
tinuous opposition. Three of his brothers successively rose in revolt 
and threw the whole country into disorder. The fickle Afghans at 
ove time would rally round his standard in imposing strength, at 
another would leave him quite unsupported. During the following 
five years, indeed, he experienced every vicissitude of fortune, 
wielding occasionally the full patriarchal authority of his father 
from the central seat of government at Cabul, but more frequently 
a fugitive, beleaguered by his enemies, or seeking refuge in the 
distant provinces of the west. The trials which he now underwent 
left an indelible mark on his character. Always of a morbid 
temperament, and subject to extremes both of elation and depres- 
sion, his conduct at this period of his career was sometimes so extra- 
vagant—especially after the violent death of his eldest and favourite 
son, Mahomed Ali—as to give rise to a popular belief in his insanity. 
For months after the fatal encounter at Kujbaz, his mind certainly 
seemed to have given way. He was long immersed in the pro- 
foundest melancholy, and showed no concern or interest in the future, 
when suddenly, under the pressure of imminent danger, he recovered 
his energies, and, plunging into active life, displayed high qualities 
both as a soldier and as a civil governor. 

The origin of his ill-feeling to the British Government dates 
from this period. As his nomination to be heir-apparent in 1858 
had been duly notified by his father to Calcutta and acknowledged, 
under instructions from the Government, by the Commissioner at 
Peshawer, it is probable that when he reported his accession to 
power in 1863 and expressed his intention of ‘following the 
laudable example of his father in maintaining the strong ties of 
amity and friendship subsisting between the British Government 
and the Afghan State,’ he expected a courteous—perhaps a cordial— 
response ; and it is moreover certain that such a response would 
have greatly strengthened his position, which at that time was 
far from secure; but he was doomed to disappointment. For six 
months his letter remained unacknowledged, and when at length, in 
December 1863, an answer was vouchsafed, it was couched in the 
coldest terms of official formalism. Again having fought his way to 
power in 1864, without our aid, without even our encouragement, his 
first impulse, after consolidating his authority at Cabul, was to make 
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a direct proposal for a new treaty of friendship with the British 
Government, in reply to which he was merely told that the old treaty 
of 1855 was still in force, and was sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the oceasion. Later still, after he had suffered reverses and was 
isolated at Herat, he made several informal appeals to the generosity of 
the British authorities, insisting on his hereditary claim to our support 
as his father’s only rightful successor in the government of the Afghan 
nation; but his advances were for the third time repelled; and he 
had the further mortification shortly afterwards to find that his two 
rebellious brothers, Mahomed Afzal and Mahomed Azim, were in 
succession recognised by us as the de facto rulers of Cabul and 
Candahar, in virtue of their conquest of those places, but in utter 
disregard of Dost Mahomed’s wishes as to the transmission of his 
power. I have no hesitation in calling this the crucial period of our 
relations with Shir Ali, and in asserting that the slights which he 
then received at our hands, acting on a naturally suspicious disposition, 
gave rise to those deep-seated feelings of mistrust which, in spite of 
conciliation, in spite of repeated acts of generosity upon our part, 
have ever since marked his intercourse with his British allies. There 
are, indeed, several remarkable papers in the records of the Indian 
Government, which testify to Shir Ali’s feelings before the Amballa 
conference, and which are of interest in showing the grounds of his 
original dislike to us. ‘The English,’ said Shir Ali, smarting under 
asense of his wrongs, ‘ look to nothing but their own interests, and 
bide their time. Whosoever’s side they see strongest for the time 
they turn to him as their friend. I will not waste precious life in 
entertaining false hopes from the English, and will enter into friend- 
ship with other governments ;’ and again he complained that we 
had ‘lit a fire in the country by the declaration that we would 
acknowledge any one who should win his way to the throne, which, 
unless extinguished by some direct assurance to the contrary, would 
render the peaceable government of the Afghans impossible for the 
future.’ 

Now I have no intention of imputing blame to the responsible au- 
thorities of that period. It certainly was my opinion at the time, as it 
has been ever since, that we ought to have accepted Shir Ali’s overtures 
in the first instance, and to have at least accorded to him the same 
support that we had accorded to his father, in which case five years of 
internecine war would have been avoided, and our protégé, having 
with our assistance nipped insurrection in the bud, would in all pro- 
bability have proved in the future a grateful and efficient ally; but I 
am free to admit that the lights of that day were not as the lights of 
the present, and that, viewing the position from the purely Indian 
stand-point, there was much to be said in favour of Sir John Law- 
rence’s famous policy of ‘ masterly inactivity.’ Waiving, therefore, 
the further discussion of this subject, as involving much argument 
382 
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and leading to no practical result, I go on at once to the Amballa 
conference. 

The visit of Shir Ali to Amballa in 1869, on the invitation of 
the Viceroy, forms an important epoch in the Afghan drama. Had 
our appreciation of the gravity of the crisis been as matured at that 
time as it is at present, the epoch might have been a decisive one ; for 
Shir Ali, though still brooding over his supposed wrongs, was not by 
any means alienated. He had conceived certain definite hopes and 
fears, not unreasonable in themselves, and a frank and full acceptance 
of the position on our part might have won his confidence for ever, 
Had we been prepared, indeed, in 1869, to undertake the same 
responsibilities, with a view to retaining a dominant influence at the 
court of the Amir, to which we have become reconciled by later events 
—had the same terms indeed been offered to Shir Ali at Amballa that 
have been recently offered at Peshawer—there can be no doubt that 
we should have heard nothing of Russian interference in Cabul for the 
present generation at any rate ; but public feeling at that time had 
not been educated up to the point required, and our statesmen, as 
usual, waited upon public feeling, adhering in the meantime to the 
old principle of reducing our liability to intervene to the lowest 
possible limit. The result accordingly of the conference at Amballa, 
though successful in its main features—inasmuch as Shir Ali, strongly 
impressed with the magnificence and cordiality of his reception, 
returned to Cabul a firm and true personal friend of the Viceroy’s— 
cannot be said to have satisfied either one party or the other. The 
British Government having learned from experience that it was 
impossible to maintain close relations with the Afghans, or even to 
acquire due information of what was passing in the country, except 
through the agency of its own officers, would have willingly revived, 
with such modifications as the lapse of time rendered necessary, the 
Fourth Article of the Treaty of 1857 with Dost Mahomed, which 
provided for the establishment of British officers at Cabul, Candahar, 
and Balkh ; and communications in this spirit were accordingly opened 
with Shir Ali’s confidential advisers at Amballa. But although the 
proposition, which was of far more practical importance to us than 
any amount of mere friendly profession, appears to have been 
acquiesced in to the extent of admitting British officers anywhere 
but at Cabul, still no definite engagement was taken ; and ultimately 
Lord Mayo, finding that the measure was not particularly agreeable 
either to Shir Ali or his ministers, desisted from its further discussion. 
Nor did Shir Ali meet with any better success in pressing his own 
personal objects. He had come to Amballa, intent on forming an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the British Government. He 
expected, on the one hand, to be assured of full protection against 
Russian aggression which he saw looming in the distance, and, on the 
other, to be guaranteed against a renewal of his domestic troubles; 
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but on both these heads he was disappointed. All that he could 
obtain was a vague and general assurance of support. He was told, 
firstly, that any attempt on the part of his rivals to disturb his 
position would be viewed by the British Government with ‘severe 
displeasure ; > and he was told, secondly, with regard to the risk of 
external pressure, that ‘he would be strengthened from time to time 
as circumstances might seem to require,’ and his applications for 
assistance would always be received ‘ with consideration and respect.’ 
And it may be added, as a proof how completely up to this time the 
home authorities had failed to realise the importance of the Afghan 
alliance, that even this modified promise of support, barely sufficing 
as it did to prevent a break-down of the Amballa conference, was very 
coldly received in England—the Viceroy, indeed, being directed to 
discourage any possible expectation of our armed intervention in 
Shir Ali’s favour. 

Up to this point, if there had been any shortcomings in the 
mutual relations of Shir Ali and the British authorities, they had 
been on our side rather than on his; but from this time forward the 
balance of the account certainly inclined in the opposite direction. 
As long as Lord Mayo lived, the Amir, although perhaps dissatisfied 
at heart, showed no outward marks of irritation, and the letter of 
condolence which he wrote on the occasion of the Viceroy’s death 
has been often quoted as a fine example of honourable and loyal 
sentiment ; but shortly afterwards the old feelings of mistrust seem 
to have returned in full vigour, and our most innocent—nay, our 
most considerate—acts were construed into causes of offence. His 
first formal ground of complaint was in reference to the Seistan 
arbitration. He believed, or affected to believe, that he had received 
unfair treatment at our hands, a large portion of the province of 
Seistan, which had been at one time under Afghan rule, having been 
adjudged to Persia; but it is only just tothe arbitrator, Sir F’. Gold- 
smid, to point out that he was not authorised to disturb the general 
features of the existing territorial distribution. Persia had long pre- 
viously recovered Seistan proper with our tacit consent—inasmuch 
as we had told the Shah he must make good his rights by force of 
arms—and, being then actually in possession, could not be expected 
to surrender her conquest. General Goldsmid’s functions were re- 
stricted to the delimitation of a frontier line through districts of 
doubtful dependency ; and I am bound to say, as the result of a very 
careful scrutiny of his proceedings under circumstances of no ordinary 
difficulty, that the award which excited so much ill-will at Cabul, 
and which was equally ill received at Teheran, seems to me to have 
been conducted on principles of the most rigid impartiality. It 
would have been, indeed, a gross violation of ethnographical pro- 
priety if Seistan proper had been adjudged to Cabul, for the Seis- 
tanees not only are not Afghans, but on the contrary are Persians of 
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the Persians—the very creme de la créme—the nearest approach, 
in fact, according to M. Khanikoff, to the primitive type of the 
Iranian branch of the Aryan family; so that to have restored them 
to the Amir of Afghanistan, in deference to Ahmed Shah’s conquest in 
the middle of the last century, would have been to place them under 
the yoke ofa foreign power opposed to them in race, in language, and 
in religion. 

While Shir Ali was chafing under the idea that we had betrayed 
his interests in Seistan for some unworthy purpose of our own, the 
continuous advance of the Russian arms towards the banks of the 
Oxus added much to his disquietude. With his reawakened suspicions 
of our good faith came a feeling of apprehension at the guarded and 
elastic terms in which Lord Mayo had promised to suppport him in 
case of invasion—a contingency which to his disordered imagination 
appeared imminent ; and he accordingly accredited a special envoy 
to Simla to demand some categorical assurance on this head.' The 
negotiations which ensued were troublesome and tedious, the envoy 
seeking, by every means in his power, to commit us to a direct 
written engagement to protect Afghanistan from Russian aggression, 
while the new Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, being resolved, under in- 
structions from home, to preserve full liberty of action, maintained 
that the Amir’s alarm was premature, that his demands as to the 
nature and extent of the assistance to be rendered by us were extrava- 
gant, and that, in fact, the whole course of policy which he desired 
to initiate was calculated to provoke rather than avert a crisis. The 
Viceroy at the same time was ready in effect, and under due reserva- 
tion, to meet the Amir’s wishes as to the defence of Afghanistan in 
ease of need. The difference, therefore, was in form and in degree 
rather than in substance ; so that, had there been any mutual feeling 
of confidence, an arrangement would almost certainly have been come 
to. But the envoy’s bearing throughout was so unconciliatory, not 
to say imperious, as to give rise ta the suspicion that he must 
have come to Simla predisposed to quarrel—a suspicion that was 
strengthened by the subsequent course of events, for each succeeding 
act of the Amir, after the envoy’s return to Cabul, was unfriendly and 
in some cases directly hostile. Nor was there any serious discussion at 
the Simla conference—or, in fact, at any period of Lord Northbrvok’s 
administration—of that disagreeable topic, the establishment of a 
British Mission at Cabul and of British officers in the provinces, 
which has been called the ‘ red rag’ of Afghan diplomacy, exciting the 
Ameer’s irritation and mistrust whenever mentioned. There was a 
suggestion, it is true, in the Viceroy’s final letter for the survey by @ 
British officer of the Afghan border exposed to the attacks of Russia, 

1 It is strange that so much uncertainty should still prevail with regard to the 


Simla conference of 1873, as a general report of the proceedings was published in 
the following year in England and Russia in the East: see p. 362, sqgq. 2nd edit. 
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which suggestion, however, being ignored in the Amir’s reply, was 
never afterwards repeated, notwithstanding that the home authorities 
continued to urge the necessity of providing for the supply, through 
British agency, of accurate information as to what was passing both 
at Cabul and in the frontier districts. The cause, therefore, of the 
Amir’s anti-English feeling, which was now becoming painfully 
apparent, must be sought in some other direction, and may, I think, 
be most, reasonably explained as the result, in a great measure, of his 
comparison of the respective advantages and disadvantages of a British 
and Russian alliance. He foresaw that there must ultimately be 
collision between England and Russia in Central Asia; that he must, 
therefore, make his election between the opposing forces and cast in 
his lot either with the assailants or the defence. Our limited sup- 
port would not meet the exigency of the case. An unlimited support 
we were not prepared to grant ; and, moreover, to accept such support, 
administered, as it must have been, by British officers, would be to 
sacrifice his independence and to sink for ever to the level of the 
vassal princes of India. To connect himself, on the other hand, with 
Russia would be to secure the safeguard of a European guarantee 
against further pressure from England, while the distance and com- 
parative weakness of the guaranteeing power would leave him free of 
any real control. And there would also be the prospect of a share in 
the spoils and even of an increase of territory, in the event of a 
successful descent upon India by the allies. Shir Ali may not have 
jumped to this conclusion at once, nor indeed have been exclusively 
influenced by such considerations in determining his future course ; 
but it would certainly appear that his studied and sustained dis- 
courtesy to us from the time of the Simla conference was the result 
of deliberation and not of accident, and was as much due to en- 
couragement held out to him from beyond the Oxus as to pique and 
disappointment at the treatment he had received from England. At 
this time, indeed, commenced that interchange of friendly communi- 
cation, both by letter and agents, between Tashkend and Cabul, 
which, in spite of the official assurances five times repeated at St. 
Petersburg that Afghanistan was altogether beyond the scope of 
Russia’s Asiatic relations, was ever afterwards actively maintained, 
and which has recently culminated in the establishment of a Russian 
Mission at the Court of the Amir. 

After the return of the Amir’s envoy to Cabul in October 1873, 
proofs of unfriendliness occurred in rapid succession. A few of these 
discourteous manifestations may be here enumerated. 1. Sir Douglas 
Forsyth was refused permission to return to India from his mission 
to Kashgar, vi& Cabul, although his advanced party under Colonel 
Gordon, not anticipating obstruction, had crossed the Pamir and 
had already arrived at Vakhan, in the territories of the Amir. 
2. Ibrahim Khan, an agent despatched by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
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the Punjab with presents for the Mir of Vakhin in acknowledgment 
of the services rendered by him to Colonel Gordon’s party, was also 
prohibited from crossing the Afghan territory, and was obliged to 
make the circuit of Cashmir and Thibet. 3. Shir Ali hesitated for 
many months to accept the arms tendered by Lord Northbrook for his 
acceptance, and contemptuously rejected the money which at the same 
time was offered, avowing his determination to receive no favours 
from the British Government. 4. The native agent at Cabul, who 
was supposed to represent the Viceroy, was kept under a sort of 
honourable restraint, debarred from free communication with the 
Afghans, hampered in his correspondence, and placed altogether 
in a false and most unbecoming position. When I enumerated 
these grievances four years ago, and added further complaints of 
raids upon the frontier, of the entire stoppage of trade, and of 
frequent acts of indignity and outrage, I felt justified in pointing 
out that if our object had been to seek a quarrel with the Afghans, 
we had already a much heavier bill of indictment against the 
Amir than the Russians had put forward when they attacked the 
Khan of Khiva and carried fire and sword into the Turcoman 
villages.? And if such was the case in 1874, what is to be said at 
the present day, when the catalogue of our wrongs has been steadily 
accumulating ever since, the irritation of the Amir in a few instances 
being due perhaps to accidental provocation upon our part, but his 
conduct more usually betraying a sustained and systematic desire to 
injure and annoy us? It is hardly necessary to examine in detail 
each particular act of unfriendliness that has now filled the Amir’s 
cup to overflowing—the less so, indeed, that I do not propose to insist 
on such acts constituting a casus belli, according to the international 
law of the West; but it is certainly of importance to notice that in 
proportion as he has become more intimately connected with Russia, 
so his relations to us have assumed a character of increasing hostility, 
until we have been at length compelled in self-defence to intervene 
and break up the coalition. 

Before proceeding, however, to show how Russian intrigue has 
complicated the Afghan question and aggravated its danger to 
India, I must briefly allude to the last effort at reconciliation that 
was made by Lord Lytton in 1876 in accordance with the general 
scheme of Central Asian policy, with the execution of which he 
was entrusted by her Majesty's Government on his appointment 
to the Viceroyalty of India. Lord Lytton’s first proposal was to 
send a special envoy to Cabul, charged with the announcement 
of his own arrival and of her Majesty’s assumption of the title 
of Empress of India, but further instructed to make every effort 
to remove the ill-feeling of the Amir, that had been continually 
on the increase since the period of the Simia conference. This pro- 


2 England and Russia in the East, 2nd edit. p. 371. 
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posal, however, was formally declined by the Amir, who main- 
tained a most repellent attitude, and only suggested, after meh 
hesitation and delay, the alternative arrangement of a meeting aby 
Peshawer, Sir Lewis Pelly representing the Viceroy, while Syud Noor 
Mahomed, the Amir’s evil genius, who had previously failed at 
Simla and was now bitterly opposed to us, was again deputed to 
do battle for the Afghan cause. As the papers connected with the 
Peshawer conference have not yet been made public, I abstain from 
following in any detail the remarkable negotiations of January and 
February 1877. The result and general tenor of the conference, 
however, are sufficiently known to warrant us in believing that Sir 
Lewis Pelly would have signed an offensive and defensive treaty with 
Shir Ali, and would further have pledged the British Government 
to recognise and support the succession as determined by the Amir, if 
his Highness would only have placed his foreign relations in our hands, 
and have permitted British officers to reside, for the mere purpose of 
observation, not at Cabul, but at Herat and on the frontiers exposed 
to Russian aggression. It is of essential importance, indeed, to a 
true understanding of the present crisis to bear in mind that the 
Peshawer negotiations fell through, not because we neglected or 
undervalued Afghan interests, but because Shir Ali preferred Russian 
interests to British. The Amir’s demands of 1869 and 1873 were 
conceded, and more than conceded, at Peshawer; but when we sought 
in return to take precautions for the defence of our own political 
interests—precautions which could not injure the Afghans, but were 
of vital importance to us—we were met with the old stories of per- 
sonal danger and fear of responsibility, which I always believed to be 
a mere pretext, and the falsity of which has been demonstrated by the 
impunity with which Russian officers have now for some months past 
resided at Cabul. The fact is, that, as far as the Afghans were 
concerned, the Peshawer conference was throughout nothing but a 
solemn farce. Shir Ali had made up his mind beforehand not to 
accept the condition of a prince protected by the Indian Government. 
He was watching events in the far West, and fully expecting that, 
sooner or later, war would be declared between Russia and England, 
in which case he would have the game in his own hands, and could 
make such terms with either party as best suited the interests of the 
Afghans. His personal feelings, too, were at this period decidedly 
against us. He had ever been suspicious of our good faith, believing 
us to be fully capable of making use of him for atime and then 
leaving him in the lurch. He was further irritated by our unfortu- 
nate interference in favour of his disgraced son, Yacub Khan, as well 
as by our indifference to the claims of Abdullah Jan, whom he had 
named as his successor. Not improbably, too, he really feared us, 
looking to absorption in the Indian Empire as the natural fate of 
Afghanistan, unless averted by Russian interference, and thus attri- 
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buting to measures adopted by us in our general scheme of adminis- 
tration an importance and hostile significance which they did not 
rightfully possess. 

On these measures it may be advisable to offer a few words of 
explanation, as they have not unfrequently been put forward as 
the proximate cause of Shir Ali’s hostility, and as almost justifying 
him in throwing himself into the arms of Russia. His main 
grievance is supposed to have been our occupation of Quetta, at 
the head of the Bolan Pass, which was held to indicate an intention 
to advance on Candahar. Now, whatever may have been the pre- 
vailing opinion in former times, Lord Lytton’s military advisers were 
unanimous in asserting the necessity of holding the upper end of the 
Bolan Pass, in order to give due strength to our position on the 
frontier. The same principle, indeed, in theory applied to all the 
passes—to the Gomal, the Peiwar, the Khyber, as well as to the 
Bolan; but in the latter case alone were we able to put the theory 
in practice, by having access, under treaty engagement with Kelat, 
to the upper country. I had myself always recognised the military 
advantage of occupying Quetta, but hesitated to recommend the 
measure in my Memorandum of 1868 for fear of alarming the Amir ;* 
after his rejection, however, of the Viceroy’s overtures, in May 1876, 
it seemed that any further deference to his susceptibilities would be 
misplaced. The occupation, indeed, of Quetta seems to me, under 
the circumstances, to have been a wise and proper measure of defence, 
and I can only suppose that it was the Amir’s consciousness of his own 
disloyalty to us which made him regard the movement as a menace. 
He is said to have been further disturbed by our opening relations with 
the independent rulers north of the Cabul river; but it must be re- 
membered that he never had possessed any claim to the allegiance 
of these chiefs, while, on the other hand, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to us to have a free right of way through their territories, 
the best and shortest road from Peshawer to the upper valley of the 
Oxus lying through Bajour, Dir, and Chitral, altogether beyond the 
limits of Cabul jurisdiction. A third ground of complaint rests on 
the threatened advance of the Cashmir forces towards Chitral ; but here 
again there could have been no difficulty unless the Amir had been 
predisposed to take offence. The obvious intention of the movement 
was to gain possession of the eastern passes of the Hindi-Kush range— 
the Ishkaman, the Darkiit, and the Biroghil—a precaution which, 
in the menacing state of affairs beyond the Oxus, might seem to 
be equally advantageous to Cashmir and to Cabul. Whether our 
adoption of these measures of frontier policy had any part in con- 
firming—it could not have originated—the Amir’s ill-humour must 
remain uncertain. What is certain is, that for the last two years, or 
almost from the time of Lord Lytton’s assumption of the Viceroyalty, 


8 England and Russia in the East, 2nd edit. p. 300. 
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Shir Ali, while maintaining the most cordial relations with Russia, 
has pursued a policy of so undisguisedly hostile a character towards 
us, that we should have been justified at any time in demanding 
redress, or even in making reprisals. A summary of these pro- 
ceedings has been drawn up by an officer well acquainted with the 
course of events, and may here be quoted with advantage : 















Intelligence reached India from Cabul during the Peshawer negotiations 
that the Amir was making every effort to increase his military force; that he 
was massing troops at various points of his British frontier without giving us 
warning or explanation ; that he was publicly exhorting all his subjects and neigh- 
bours to make immediate preparations for a religious war, apparently directed 
against the English, whom he denounced as the traditional enemies of Islam; that 
on behalf of this religious war (or jehdd) he was urgently soliciting the authorita- 
tive support of the Akhoond of Swat and the armed cooperation of the chiefs of 
Dir, Bajour, and other neighbouring khanates; that he was, by means of bribes, 
promises, and menaces, endeavouring to bring under personal allegiance to himself 
these chiefs and territories, whose independence we had recognised, and with whom 
in many cases we had contracted engagements; that he was tampering with the 
tribes immediately on the frontier and inciting them to acts of hostility against us; 
and that for the prosecution of these objects he was in correspondence with 
Mahomedan border chiefs openly subsidised by the British Government. 


















Can it be wondered at that under such circumstances Lord Lytton 
withdrew the British agent from Cabul and suspended relations with 
the Amir ? 

I may now turn to the Russian factor in the Afghan question, 
which has probably had a more direct influence in bringing on the 
present crisis than even the eccentricities and caprices of Shir Ali. 
I do not propose to examine in any detail the earlier phases of 
Russian dominion in Central Asia. Whether Russia, in founding and 
consolidating a large additional province of the Empire under the 
name of Turkestan, was actuated by ‘ earth-hunger,’ according to one 
school, or by a large-hearted benevolence, according to another ; 
whether she merely obeyed a natural law of expansion and progressive 
civilisation ; or whether, as some of her popular writers now cynically 
affirm, she had conceived a plan from the commencement, which she 
systematically pursued, in defiance of obstacles and irrespective of 
cost, of pushing on her conquests in Asia until she had attained a 
position of imposing strength on England’s only vulnerable flank— 
these are questions which may amuse the leisure or exercise the 
skill of future historians, but which: cannot» at present. be discussed 
with profit or determined with any approach to certainty. Colonel 
Veniukoff’s elaborate paper on ‘The Progress of Russia in Central 
Asia’* may be studied with advantage by those who take an interest 
in the subject ; for although it expresses an ultra-optimist view of the 
character of Russian policy, and includes among the results of that 



























* Published in the Sbornik Gosudarstvennikh Znanyt for 1877, and translated by 
Captain F. C. H. Clarke, D.A.Q.M.G, 
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policy various measures of doubtful general advantage, it certainly 
shows that, taken as a whole, the Russian administration of Central 
Asia, with all its shortcomings, has been a blessing to the inhabitants, 
substituting, as it has, peace and order, and industry and content, for 
the tyranny and cruelty and anarchy of the preceding period. Amid 
much that is well worth perusal, there is one observation in 
Veniukoff’s paper which seems to me of particular interest. He 
shows that, notwithstanding the acknowledged richness of the valleys 
of the Jaxartes and the Zar-afshan (or ‘ gold-scatterer’), the public 
expenditure has hitherto exceeded the revenues of the province of 
Turkestan by more than a million sterling annually, and, like a good 
Russian, he laments over the deficit; but his lamentation is not so 
much at the exhaustion of the national resources as because the 
reflection naturally arises that so poor a country as Russia could not 
submit to so heavy and continuous a drain unless with some ulterior 
view, that view being the hope of indemnification at some future 
period out of the rich spoils of India. Of course Veniukoff disclaims 
for his country any such interested motive, but he admits that 
appearances are strongly against her. For my own part I see no 
reason to change the opinion I have always held of the policy of 
Russia in the East—that jealousy of England entered largely into 
her calculations from the outset; not, perhaps, that she has ever 
seriously contemplated the actual invasion of India, or that she looks 
to any such contingency in the immediate future, but that ‘she must,’ 
as I wrote thirteen years ago, ‘have been always well aware that if 
England had any vulnerable point it was in the East—that, in fact, 
the stronger her position in Central Asia the higher would be the 
tone she could command in discussing with us any question of 
European policy.’ ° 

Recent events give a strong colouring of reality to the picture 
which I thus drew inferentially of Russia’s designs in 1865. With- 
out, indeed, adopting the exaggerated and boastful tone of the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow press, it cannot be denied that Russia does 
derive considerable advantage in her present discussions with us on 
the Turkish question from her position in Central Asia; and it is 
only therefore, as it seems to me, a fair deduction that, as she has 
deliberately and with a definite object in view acquired that position, 
so she will seek to maintain it in the future, whatever cost it may 
entail on her. If this be admitted, it becomes of special interest 
that we should be able to trace the channels through which danger is 
likely to approach us. ‘ Forewarned is forearmed.’ The experience 
of the past year, in revealing the plans which Russia proposed to 
follow in the event of war, ought to show us our weak places, and 
enable us not only to thwart her present designs, but to forestall her 


5 Quarterly Review for October, 1865. See England and Russia in the East, 2nd 
edit. p. 188. 
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in the future. It is with this view that I shall endeavour ti trace the 
steps which have led up to the establishment of a Russian m 

Cabul, relying for the most part on information supplied D 
Russian press, checked, however, and verified from other trustwort 
sources of intelligence. 

It appears, then, that in the spring of the present year, when 
affairs were in such a critical state that a random shot fired into a 
British ship from the Russian lines on the shore of the Sea of 
Marmora might have set the East and West in a blaze, a council of 
Ministers was held on three successive occasions at St. Petersburg, 
at which was seriously debated the best plan of operating against 
British India in the event of a declaration of war in Europe. Various 
schemes for this purpose had been submitted at different times to 
the Russian Government. A memorandum by General Duhamel on 
the ‘ Invasion of India’ was published in the Times of January 29, 
1873. Another paper, almost similar in purport, and proposing ‘ an 
expedition to Afghanistan for the purpose of overthrowing the 
English rule in India,’ appeared in the Russian Journal of last 
May under the name of General Khruléf. At the St. Petersburg 
councils it is understood that a project by Miliutin, the Minister of 
War, found most favour, which suggested the transfer bodily of the 
army of the Caucasus, under General Loris Melikoff, across the 
Caspian to Asterabad, from whence the troops would march in two 
columns, one by Boojnoord, Kuchan, and Meshed, and the other by 
Shahrid, Sabzew4r, and Nishaptr, concentrating on the Afghan 
frontier for an attack on Herat; and, if war had actually broken 
out, and the cooperation of Persia could have been secured, it is not 
by any means improbable that some great movement of this sort 
would have been attempted. Rumours, indeed, of an impending 
serious expedition to the East were current throughout Georgia in 
the spring, and it is said that, in anticipation of such a movement, 
preparations were actually set on foot at Teflis for replacing the 
regular army of occupation by local levies, as well as for collecting 
means of transport in the Caspian and for surveying the lines of 
march through Khorassan. It is, moreover, quite possible that the 
care which was shown to conciliate the Shah, both by the personal 
attentions lavished on him during his recent visit to Europe, and by 
the restoration of the much-coveted district of Kotoor, as provided 
for in the Treaty of San Stefano, had the same end in view. But the 
Russian scheme went further. It was foreseen that, as soon as the 
tush for Herat became known in India, an attempt would be made 
to forestall it by a rapid advance of British troops from Quetta—the 
distance to be traversed from the Kelat frontier to Herat being con- 
siderably less than the distance to the same point from Asterabad. 
In order, therefore, to check this counter-movement, an auxiliary 
expedition was organised by Russia from beyond the Oxus, the object 
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being to concentrate a body of Russian troops, either at Mymeneh 
or Cabul, or.perhaps at both, which, in concert with the Afghans, 
would threaten the flank of the British column advancing by Can- 
dahar on Herat, and destroy its communications with India. Whether 
Russia, supposing her first movement to have been successful, ever 
contemplated pushing her troops on through Afghanistan, and risking 
everything in a pitched battle with a British army upon the Indian 
frontier, may well be doubted. She would have preferred, in all 
probability, to remain entrenched at Herat and Cabul, improving and 
directing against us the military resources of the Afghans and Persians, 
wrapping the Punjab and the North-West Provinces of India in a 
network of intrigue, and biding her time. Sir John Lawrence once 
made a notable admission. ‘I feel no shadow of a doubt,’ he said, 
‘that if a formidable invasion of India from the west was imminent, 
the Afghans en masse, from the Amir of the day to the domestic 
slave of the household, would readily join it.’ If this invasion had 
evet come upon, us from the new Russian base at Herat and Cabul, 
we may realise the tremendous strain to which we should have been 
exposed—a strain which, no doubt, we should have met and even- 
tually overcome, but which would have tried us as severely as the 
great crisis of the mutiny. 

But, to return from thig digression as to what might have happened 
in the event of war—how and why the main scheme collapsed, whilst 
the subsidiary measures were partially carried out, cannot be ex- 
plained with any certainty. It is probable, however, that the great 
expedition was found on examination to be altogether beyond Russia's 
resources. The expense of moving the army of the Caucasus and 
replacing it with local levies would have been enormous. The means 
of transport in the Caspian, even if all the Volga steamers had been 
called in, would have been quite insufficient to move 70,000 men. 
The cooperation of Persia could not be relied on, and without it 
neither carriage nor provisions could be obtained for the march 
through Khorassan. Altogether it may be questioned if the grand 
scheme was ever developed beyond its embryo, although the secondary 
scheme, being practicable and promising some advantage, was for a 
time persisted in. I do not myself attach much importance to the 
fact that Russia, in the discussions about a neutral zone, had re- 
peatedly declared Afghanistan to be beyond the scope of her policy. 
She may have been sincere in those declarations at the time, because 
they coincided with her interests; but when her interests inclined the 
other way, she brushed her previous assurances aside like cobwebs, as 
Shir Ali had always expected she would. Instead then of launching 
idle reproaches on this head, I would rather seek to trace what Russia 
really proposed to herself by a mere tentative demonstration against 
the Afghan frontier. The force was totally inadequate to any serious 
aggressive purpose. Three columns were to ‘move upon the Oxus, 
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amounting in the aggregate to some 14,000 men. The main column, 
under Kaufmann in person, assembling at Tashkend, was to proceed 
by Samarcand to Jim, the extreme point of the Russian frontier to 
the south. The right flanking column, under Grotenhelm, was to 
ascend the Oxus from Petro-Alexandrofsk to Charjui, the point at 
which the river is crossed on the high road from Bokhara to Merv. 
The left flanking column, under Abramoff, the Governor of Samar- 
cand, was to cross the mountains which buttress the Jaxartes valley 
to the south, and to follow the course of the famous ‘ red river’ 
(Surkhéb or Kizil-su), reaching the Oxus in the vicinity of the 
Afghan town of Kunduz. It has not transpired whether any progress 
was made by the right and left flanking columns, but the main body 
did actually march from Tashkend to Jam, where it was within ten 
days’ march of Kilif, the main passage of the Oxus; and after re- 
maining there some weeks it retraced its steps to Tashkend, the 
Afghan expedition being abandoned in consequence of the signing of 
the Treaty of Berlin. It has been surmised that if the Berlin Con- 
ference had fallen through, General Kaufmann, with the main 
column, numbering about 11,000 men, would have taken up position 
at Kilif on the Oxus, the routes to which point from Jém had been 
carefully surveyed, and would there have awaited the result of Colonel 
Stoletoff's mission to Cabul; that officer, who is a good Persian 
scholar and has had much experience of Central Asia, having been 
sent expressly from St. Petersburg to negotiate an alliance with the 
Afghans, and to arrange for Kaufmann’s advance. If Shir Ali, in- 
censed against the English, and already propitiated by presents 
and promises from Kaufmann, had thrown himself cordially into 
Russia’s hands, there would have been no great imprudence in the 
Russian commander marching from Kilif through Mymeneh, and 
throwing himself into Herat, relying for communication with his 
base on the simultaneous occupation of Merv, which was threatened 
on one side by Grotenhelm’s flying column from Charjui, and on the 
other by a more considerable force under General Lomakin, which 
was gradually pushing its way eastward from the Caspian. If Shir 
Ali, on the other hand, had opposed Kaufmann’s occupation of Herat, 
the Russian force was hardly strong enough to have fought its 
way through Mymeneh and the hilly country beyond. In that case 
the Russians would probably have remained in their cantonments at 
Kilif, or have cooperated with the western columns in attacking 
Mery. As it turned out, Kaufmann never advanced beyond Jam. 
The Treaty of Berlin having been signed on July 13, the Russian 
troops were at once recalled to Tashkend, Stoletoff, however, pro- 
ceeding on his mission, and being thus the proximate cause of our 
present intervention. It has been sometimes stated in the Russian 
press that this mission was merely complimentary, or that it had no 
other aim than to establish commercial relations with the Afghans; 
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but when we remember that it was called into existence by the sup- 
posed imminency of war with England—which, indeed, was Russia’s 
excuse for disregarding her previous promise to abstain from inter- 
ference with the Afghans—and that it actually accompanied a 
military force as far as the extreme point of Russian territory, there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that its true purpose was to confirm 
Shir Ali’s hostility to England and to provoke us to enter on an 
armed conflict with the Afghans, the benevolent aim of Russia being 
to lead us on to exhaust’ our strength in what she hoped would be an 
endless and profitless struggle at Cabul, while at the same time our 
attention would be diverted from those regions of European Turkey 
where Russian interests were more immediately concerned. 

Stoletoff was received at Cabul with the utmost distinction on the 
10th of August.® He remained for three weeks the honoured guest of the 
Amir, and when he departed for Tashkend he left five officers of the 
mission to drill the Amir’s troops and prepare his army for conflict 
with the English. 

Whether Lord Lytton exercised a sound discretion in despatching 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission to Cabul immediately on hearing 
of Stoletoff’s reception, has been seriously questioned. His critics 
maintain that he must have known beforehand that the mission 
would be turned back from Ali Mesjid, and that its ostentatious 
character was, therefore, obviously designed in order to raise a 
decisive issue. This may be true to a certain extent, but it does not 
follow that Lord Lytton’s programme was not, after all, the fittest and 
most honourable course. War is no doubt a fearful thing, and a war 
with the Afghans is to be deprecated beyond all other wars, because, 
however it may end, it will leave behind it a heavy legacy of 
debt and the hatred of a people who ought to be our friends; but 
what was the alternative? A long recriminatory correspondence 
might have been curried on between Cabul and Simla, the Amir 
protesting that, although he declined to receive a British mission, 
he had no desire to quarrel, while we insisted on at least an equality 
of right with Russia in regard to representation at his court; but 
such fencing on one side and the other could have led to no result, 
and in the meantime Cabul would have become Russianised. Engineer 
officers of the school of Todleben would have fortified the passes, and 
we should have felt the effects of our indecision in the dismay and dis- 
couragement that would have arisen within our own frontier. No 
Englishman anxious for the honour of his country can regret that 
an ultimatum was sent, which must decide between peace and war. 

There is only one other point of military interest to which it 
seems necessary to direct attention. I have already noticed, as an 


® There is some doubt as to the date of Stoletoff’s actual arrival at Cabul. I 
have adopted the statement of an apparently well-informed correspondent of the 
Ruski Mir, writing from Tashkend. 
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essential part of the Russian programme, that a force was prepared 
on the shores of the Caspian during the summer, with a view 
of proceeding through the Akhal and Tekkeh country to Merv, 
where it was to meet Grotenhelm’s column from Khiva (vid 
Charjui), and from whence it would have supported Kaufmann’s 
advance on Herat. This force, about 4,000 strong, which seems to be 
operating in two columns, one having its base at Krasnovodsk, and 
the other at Chikishlar, has not hitherto met with much success. 
One column at any rate, under Lomakin, the Governor of the Trans- 
Caspian district, sustained a reverse before reaching Kizil-arvat, 
owing to a failure of carriage and supplies, and fell back upon 
Chikishlar ; but by this time it has probably replenished its stores, 
and is again on the march eastward. Now it must be borne in mind 
that this subsidiary expedition against Merv, although forming a 
part of the great scheme of demonstration against India, has also an 
independent bearing of its own, and would not, therefore, necessarily 
be abandoned, even if all participation in the Afghan contest were 
cancelled by Russia, and the Turkestan garrisons were permanently 
relegated to their old seats at Tashkend and Samarcand. The esta- 
blishment of the Russians, indeed, at Merv, which is believed by them 
to be of easy execution, provided an expedition be organised of suffi- 
cient strength, and the Persian Government undertake to furnish 
carriage and supplies to the troops en route, from the districts of 
Boojnoord, Deregez, and Kelat, has the further definite object of con- 
trolling the Turcomans, and thus opening up direct communication 
between Turkestan and the Caspian. So long as the route from 
Khiva to Krasnovodsk—waterless for two-thirds of its extent—forms 
the only connecting link between the Oxus and the Caspian, while 
the cantonment of Petro-Alexandrofsk, opposite to Khiva, remains 
entirely isolated, the Russian position in Central Asia is imperfect and 
insecure. Every effort, therefore, will assuredly be made to accomplish 
this object of occupying Merv, irrespective of affairs on the Afghan 
frontier, and should it be accomplished, Herat, it must be remembered, 
would be liable at any time to be taken by a coup de main before 
succour could possibly arrive either from Cabul or from India. This, 
then, is a very important matter, and one that deserves attentive 
consideration—not the less important, indeed, that its solution really 
depends on the state of our relations with Persia. If the Shah’s 
Government support the march of the Russian columns along the 
‘Attock’ or northern slope of the Khorassan mountains, Merv might 
be reached and occupied in a single campaign. If, on the other 
hand, supplies and carriage are withheld, and the Akhals and 
Tekkehs, who have recently tendered their allegiance to Persia, are 
in any way supported, or even encouraged, the capture of Merv and 
consequent danger to Herat may be indefinitely postponed. 

A great deal has been written on the legal aspect of the present 

Vor. IV.—No. 22. 3 T 
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Afghan question, the point in dispute being whether the refusal of 
the Amir to receive our mission at Cabul, while he allows that privi- 
lege to Russia, or any preceding act, does or does not constitute q 
casus belli, according to international law as observed amongst 
European nations. It might, I think, be technically argued that 
Shir Ali has broken faith with us, inasmuch as he is bound by 
treaty to be ‘ the friend of our friends, and the enemy of our enemies, 
and this condition is inconsistent with his honourable reception of a 
Russian mission, sent to him avowedly on the supposed eve of a rup- 
ture with England, and presumably, therefore, for purposes hostile to 
us; but I am content to leave nice questions of this sort to be de- 
bated by jurists. My contention is simply the broad principle of 
public safety, salus reipublice. The Amir has shown by a long 
series of unfriendly acts—it matters not how or when he first be- 
came unfriendly—that he desires to harm us ; his power for harm is 
indefinitely increased by his alliance with Russia, with whom, as it is 
well known, our relations have been strained almost to breaking, 
We cannot, with a due regard to the interests of India, allow this con- 
nection to continue. We cannot permit a Russian mission to be 
established permanently at Cabul on our immediate frontier, con- 
trary to promise and in defiance of our protests. There is no necessity, 
as it appears to me, to draw public attention to the weak points in 
our frontier government which would be affected by this Russian 
incubus at Cabul, using the Afghan Amir as its tool. It is sufficient 
to say that Russia has no right to be at Cabul, any more than we 
have to be at Bokhara. The presence of her envoy at the court of 
the Amir is a standing menace to India, and must be cancelled, 
now and for ever, cotite que coite. I believe that all our recent 
viceroys are agreed as to the danger of allowing Russian intrigue to 
take root in India, although perhaps the party of inaction, scared at 
the prospect of the expense and responsibility which an offensive war 
may possibly entail on us, and not yet awakened to the military in- 
security of our frontier, would prefer to await collision on our present 
lines of defence in the Indus valley. The fact that the chief advocates 
of this policy have previously advocated the abandonment of Peshawer 
and the withdrawal of all British troops behind the line of the Indus, 
may raise a doubt in the public mind as to the soundness of their 
judgment. At any rate it is important at the present juncture to 
record the opinion of India’s highest military authority, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, who, although approving of our ‘ haphazard’ frontier at 
the base of the hills so long as our only enemies were the border 
tribes, has entirely changed his view since Russia mingled in the fray, 
and the prospect has thus arisen that we may be called upon to meet 
an Afghan army led by Russian officers. Lord Napier now says: 
‘A mountain chain that can be pierced in many places is no security 
if you hide behind it. India has often been entered through her 
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mountain barrier, which was never defended. India waited to fight 
the battle in her own plains, and invariably lost it. He might have 
added in greater detail that Aryans, and Greeks, and Scythians, 
Turks, Persians, and Afghans, have at different periods of history 
swept down upon India, crossing the mountains by some of the 
numerous passes which exist between the Cabul river and the Bolan 
defile, and that, owing to the point of attack being uncertain, it never 
has been found possible to arrest the progress of the invader before he 
crossed the Indus. The master of the upper plateau of Afghanistan, 
commanding access to the passes from the north, is in fact the 
master of India, and it was in recognition of this military necessity, 
not from any lust of territory or any hope of a reimbursement of 
expense, that the Delhi kings, whose rule we have inherited, held 
Afghanistan for 200 years as a province of the Empire. Afghanistan, 
indeed, is both geographically and politically a part of India, 
although, since our last conquest of Cabul in 1842, we have virtually 
and for our own convenience admitted the independence of the country. 
No doubt it would best consort with the interests of India to have ‘a 
strong, friendly and independent power’ in the Afghan mountains, a 
power that should act as a barrier to the encroachment of Persia or 
of Russia, and should make common cause with us in the hour of 
danger, but should entail no fixed expense on us beyond a moderate 
subsidy, and a certain outlay for arms and stores, and perhaps the 
services of some British officers. This happy vision, however, of 
a cheap security, desirable as it has always seemed, has never 
approached realisation, and least of all does it seem likely to be 
realised under present circumstances ; for if war is once declared, or 
at any rate if it assume any large proportions, our old blood feuds 
with the Ghilzyes and Durdnis will be revived and intensified, so 
that it will be next to impossible to restore that mutual confidence 
which could alone warrant our placing in the hands of the Afghans 
the permanent defence of our extreme northern frontier. Of course, 
very much will depend on the extent to which Russia is prepared to 
go in guiding the movement that she has set on foot. If she 
retire at once, an arrangement with Shir Ali may still be possible, as 
he will have learned to his cost the hollowness of Russia’s promises 
and the feebleness of her support; but if she continue to intervene, 
either under the disguise of a benevolent neutrality, or more openly 
as the organs of Russian public opinion very generally recommend, 
the prospect of Afghan independence is gone for ever. If we are 
once committed to hostilities or gwasi hostilities with Russia on the 
Oxus, it is inevitable that the intermediate states should be crushed 
out, leaving the two great powers to regulate their limitary arrange- 
ments in direct relation with each other. 


Henry CrESWwICKE RAWLINSON. 
37T2 
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Postscript. 


As these sheets are passing through the press, the die is cast, and 
we are embarked in another Afghan war. A despatch from the 
Secretary of State to the Viceroy, recapitulating the main features of 
our quarrel with Shir Ali, has in the meantime appeared in the 
newspapers, and seems to have pretty well satisfied public opinion 
that we have not appealed to arms unadvisedly or without ample 
provocation. Although in the preceding essay my rapid sketch of 
Sabul affairs will not, of course, bear comparison with the grave and 
detailed explanations of a State paper, I believe that, so far as the 
Afghan portion of the question is concerned, no essential difference of 
fact will be observed in the. two accounts; but I am bound to note 
that in the Russian portion of the question a very marked discre. 
pancy is apparent. In the official account reserve on this point has 
been carried, and very properly, to its utmost limit, whereas, as an 
old so-called Russophobist, I have not thought it necessary to observe 
any such discretion. In my view it is the intermingling of the 
Russian element which alone imparts gravity to our quarrel with the 
Amir. Had there been no Russian mission at Cabul, no indication 
of a desire on the part of the Turkestan authorities to interfere in 
Indian politics, we might have allowed the Amir to be sulky and 
grumbling, and even insolent, for the term of his natural life, so averse 
must we have always been to renew our blood-feuds with the Afghans; 
but when Russia sends a mission to Cabul, and maintains it there in 
our despite, and all Asia is watching this first collision of the two 
great European Powers, to have sat down meekly under such a menace 
would have been treason to the national interests. I admire and 
heartily approve the concluding sentence of Lord Lytton’s proclama- 
tion, which declares that the British Government will not tolerate the 
interference of any foreign Power at Cabul, and I honour him for 
having had the courage to proclaim aloud this standard principle of 
our Indian policy. 

It is not to be denied at the same time that this bold and decisive 
declaration of Lord Lytton’s is in flagrant, and almost perilous, conflict 
with the language reported to have been recently addressed by 
General Kaufmann to the Afghan envoys at Tashkend, language of 
direct encouragement and praise, which, coming from one whom the 
Orientals regard as the alter ego of the Emperor, cannot fail to 
impress Shir Ali deeply, and thus lure him on to his destruction. If 
Kaufmann, indeed, is supported by his Government in having 
publicly tendered to the Afghans assurances of Russian sympathy 
and goodwill, Shir Ali will undoubtedly fight with stubborn deter- 
mination, and, when defeated, will withdraw, like Dost Mahomed 
Khan, across the Oxus, there to await, under Russian protection, 
another chance of striking for power. In that case we might be 
forced, as the only defence against an invasion of our territory, to 
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1878. 
continue to garrison the Afghan capital cities for an indefinite 
period—nay, we might be compelled, as a military necessity, to 
annex the country, guarding it by a line of posts which would stretch 
from Cabul to the Helmund, or which might even be placed on a 
more advanced alignment from the Hindt-Kush passes to Herat. 
But these are speculations of an extreme character, which are stated, 
not by way of commendation or excuse, but rather as a warning to 
show how much further we may be led on than we at present contem- 
plate, if we allow utterances like those of General Kaufmann to pass 
unchallenged, and to produce their natural effect upon the Afghans. 
In all probability, however, the future will be found in practice to 
present a much less menacing aspect, a much less extended sphere of 
responsibility. 

It is of great interest to observe, upon the one side, that Lord 
Lytton in his proclamation distinctly promises that the independence 
of Afghanistan shall be respected. It is of not less importance, on 
the other, to call to mind the late pacific assurances of the Emperor 
in regard to the execution of the Berlin Treaty, which, if words 
mean anything, entitle us to believe that Kaufmann’s inflammatory 
harangue will be disavowed, and that we shall be left to settle our 
quarrel with the Afghans without being disturbed by further foreign 
interference. In that case a solution favourable to our interests, and 
not involving any great expense or risks in the future, though diffi- 
cult, would not be impossible. Shir Ali, overawed by our immense 
superiority of force, and disabused of his Russian illusions, might suc- 
cumb at once, and accept the position, which he has hitherto repudiated, 
of a great feudatory of the Empire, independent as far as regards 
internal administration, but subject to our control in all his relations 
with foreign Powers; or, consequent on Shir Ali’s defeat, some other 
popular chief might drive the mushroom Baruckzyes from power and 
conclude an honest alliance with the British Government; or, which 
is the most probable result of all, our authorities, after defeating the 
Afghans in the field, and occupying their principal cities, might 
proceed to a final settlement on something like the following condi- 
tions :—1, that the border tribes from the Khyber to the Bolan should 
be subsidised and held in friendly dependence on the British Crown ; 
2, that the frontier should be rectified by our retaining full command 
of all the passes, with strong military posts at the north-western end 
of each pass on the upper plateau; 3, that the Afghan tribes and 
chiefs beyond the border—that is, at Cabul, at Ghuzni, and at 
Candahar—should be allowed to conduct their own affairs, in friendly 
communication with us, but independent of our immediate control, 
the object being to diminish friction and to give time for an ami- 
cable settlement with Russia as to our respective relations with the 
districts along the Hinda-Kish mountains and in the Oxus valley. 

H. C. R. 


Lonpon: November 22, 1878. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


Txe romantic story of ‘ Beauty and the Beast ’ is deservedly one of 
the most popular of fairy-tales. In the form to which we are so well 
accustomed it has gone the round of the civilised world, and has even 
made its way into lands tenanted by barbarous people. Many gene- 
rations of children have sympathised with its amiable heroine, 
Many a plain man has been secretly consoled by the favourable im- 
pression produced upon her by its unprepossessing hero. Yet it is 
probable that very few of its countless admirers know the names of 
the writers to whom they are most indebted for its acquaintance, and 
that still fewer are aware of the sources from which those writer 
borrowed the ideas upon which it is founded. It may be worth ou 
while to trace the story back so far as our limited information will 
guide us; first making our acknowledgments to its comparatively 
modern shapers and dressers and introducers into society, then catch- 
ing afew glimpses of it as it has long circulated in ruder form 
among European rustics, and finally attempting to gain some insight 
into the significance attached to it by ancient Asiatic mythologists, 

In the year 1740, Madame de Villeneuve, a French authoress of 
note, and one of the numerous writers of fairy-tales who followed in 
the steps of Charles Perrault, published her Contes Marins, a col- ' 
lection of stories supposed to be told by an old woman to a family 
during a voyage to St. Domingo; one of them being a long and 
somewhat tedious romance called ‘ La Belle et la Béte.’ Seventeen 
years later this story reappeared in the Magasin des Enfans, one of 
the numerous works of a lady who found in literature a refuge from 
an unhappy marriage. 

Separated from her husband in 1745, Madame de Beaumont, née 
La Prince, left France about three years later, and settled in Eng- 
land, spending many years in London. Her Magasin des Enfans, 
which was published in London in the year 1757, contains a number 
of stories, related by Mademoiselle Bonne to Lady Spirituelle, Lady 
Sensée, and other aristocratic pupils; and among them figures that of 
‘La Belle et la Béte,’ a greatly abridged form of Madame de Villeneuve’s 
romance. As the Magasin went through several editions, and was 
translated into many languages, the story of the ‘ Beauty and the 
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Beast ’ became widely known long before the period in which the 
study of popular tales began. The didactic element enters greatly 
into the composition of Madame de Beaumont’s variant of the tale, 
and both the Beauty and the Beast give utterance to many edifying 
commonplaces. Thus, when the poor Beast observes: ‘ Outre que je 
suis laid, je n’ai point d’esprit; je sais bien que je ne suis qu’une 
péte,’ the sympathising Beauty replies: ‘On n’est pas béte quand 
on croit n’avoir point d’esprit.’ This is very different from the quaint 
simplicity of Perrault. But still the world ought to be grateful to 
Madame de Beaumont, and to be glad to learn that, after toiling in 
London for some fifteen years, she was able to purchase a small estate 
in Savoy, near Annecy, where she spent the rest of her days as the 
wife of Thomas Pichon, a better husband than he by whose name she 
is generally known. On the margin of a copy of her Magasin she 
wrote: ‘Ce livre est destiné aux enfants de dix ans et au-dessus,’ 
Whereupon M. Méry, in his preface to a recent edition of her Contes, 
remarks that ‘Ce dessus n’a pas de limites’—an observation which 
may be applied to fairy-tales in general. Madame de Beaumont was 
not the only adapter of Madame de Villeneuve’s romance. On it was 
founded the opera of Zémire et Azor, the words by Marmontel, the 
music hy Grétry, which gained so great a reputation and even gave 
rise to a tragedy at Marseilles. There, in 1788, the public insisting 
upon two daily representations of the opera instead of one, some- 
thing like one of our own O. P. riots took place. Soldiers were intro- 
duced into the theatre, making their appearance during a duet sung 
by the Beauty and the Beast. The pit resented the intrusion and 
insulted the military, who replied by a volley which killed some of 
the audience and wounded more. The next day the piece was 
prohibited. 

The story of ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ was not invented by Madame 
de Villeneuve. The veniality of ugliness had already been illustrated 
by Perrault’s Riquet & la Howpe;' the merit of consoling a monster 
had more than two centuries before been recommended in that tale, 
by Straparola, which the Countess d’Aulnoy adapted and gave to the 
world under the title of ‘ Prince Marcassin.’ But the French version 
of the story—wherein the heroine becomes affectionately attached to 
the monster, to which only filial duty had at first induced her to sur- 
render herself, and when her prolonged absence had all but broken 
his heart and brought him to an untimely end, weeps over him so 
genuinely that the spell which has bound him breaks instead—has 
certain merits of which the originals which she and Perrault followed 
cannot boast, whether those originals are to be sought for in literature 
or in unwritten rustic tradition. And so it has naturalised itself in 
many lands, passing from literature to the folk-lore to which so 

’ For another French story on the same subject, contained in a collection pub- 
lished in 1718, see Miss Busk’s Fulk-lore of Rome, p. 429. 
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many literary productions are indebted for their existence. Thus 
in a German variant of the story given by Wilhelm Grimm? the 
French influence is plainly visible, so much does the tale differ from 
other forms of the narrative found in Germany and elsewhere; and 
one Russian variant is so like the French story, so different from 
ordinary Slavonic popular tales, that it may be safely traced home to 
France. In it, as in the French story, a merchant plucks a rose for 
his youngest daughter, and is condemned to die by the rose’s pro- 
prietor, a Three-headed Snake. His daughter gives herself as his 
ransom to the Snake, which treats her well, and after a time lets her 
go home for a visit, saying: ‘ Take care not to be late. If you are 
only a minute behind time, I shall die of grief.’ She tarries too 
long and is late, and she finds the Snake lying dead in a pond, * for it 
had flung itself into the water from grief.’ She shrieks, drags the 
Snake’s body out, ‘embraces one of its heads and kisses it ever so 
closely.’ Whereupon the Snake turns into ‘a brave youth,’ and says: 
‘ No snake am I, but an enchanted prince.’ * 

If this variant of the story is too romantic to be quite genuine, 
that which will next be mentioned evidently belongs to the class of 
tales twisted from mythology into morality. Compacts with demons 
have from very early times formed themes for popular fiction, and 
during the middle ages many of the tales which originally referred to 
‘lubber fiends’ and other dull though supernatural beings were 
turned into narratives in which the devil himself was almost univer- 
sally foiled, and even ignominiously tricked, so low had Lucifer, Son 
of the Morning, fallen in the estimation of the public. The story of 
* Bearskin’ (Grimm, 101) relates how a maiden promised to accept as 
her husband a suitor of foul appearance, unwashed, unshorn, unkempt, 
looking more like a monster than a man. This sacrifice she was 
induced to make because her laidly wooer, whose income was better 
than his looks, had saved her father from the misery into which his , 
want of money threatened to plunge him. But, before the marriage 
took place, the bridegroom appeared one day fair to see, having washed 
and shaved and combed, and explained the cause of his previous 
squalor. He had obtained his wealth from the devil, who stipulated 
that he should utterly neglect, for the space of seven years, that 
cleanliness which has been said to be next to godliness, and also that 
he should forfeit his soul if he died within that period. The seven 
years having elapsed he was able to resume his former habits, and to 
claim his bride without compelling her to blush for his appearance. 
The Sicilian variant of the tale given by Gonzenbach, adds that the 
devil did not lose by the transaction, for the heroine’s two elder 
sisters, who had scornfully refused to accept the offer made them by 
the unkempt Don Giovanni de la Fortuna, eventually drowned them- 


3 ¢K. H, M.,’ vol. iii. p. 183. 3 ¢ Afanasief,’ vol. vii. No. 15. 
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selves when they saw what a chance they had thrown away; whereby 
the devil gained two souls instead of the one which he had vainly 
hoped to obtain from the hero. 

In this story, as well as in many similar tales, most of which refer 
rather tothe myth of ‘ Cinderella,’ than to that of ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ 
the hero’s monstrosity is merely a figure ofspeech. But in others it is un 
undeniable fact. Thus in the Countess d’Aulnoy’s ‘ Prince Marcassin,’ 
as well as in the story by Straparola which she imitated, the hero is 
an enchanted prince who comes into the world under the form of a 
pig, and retains his swinish shape until a happy marriage neutralises 
the spell from which he has so long suffered. The piggishness of the 
hero is here attributed to the influence of the fairies, who figure so 
prominently in French literary versions of folk-tales. But popular 
tradition more commonly ascribes a child’s monstrosity to a parent’s 
imprudent wish. A childless queen, as in the Sicilian tale of ‘ Re 
Porco,’ sees a litter of pigs and cries: ‘Ah! that I had a child, were 
it only a piggie!’ or, as in another Sicilian story, that of ‘ Prince 
Scursuni,’ she envies the happiness of a viper surrounded by her little 
ones, and exclaims : ‘Oh God! how many young ones hast thou given 
to this poisonous reptile, and yet not granted to me one child! 
Would that I had a son, even were he a viper!’ And before long a 
princely pig or snake makes its appearance to the consternation of 
the royal family. But although a parental ‘ hasty word’ of this kind 
is often represented in folk-tales as a source of woe to a child, yet it 
does not seem to be rightly used as an explanation of the hero’s mon- 
strosity in stories of the ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ type. Those stories 
seem to be clearly mythological, whereas the ‘hasty word’ stories 
belong to the moral class. If we trace the genuine folk-tales in 
which a Beast becomes the husband of a Beauty, we shall generally 
find that his appearance is the result of a demon’s curse. In most of 
the European examples, the demoniacal being is a species of ogress or 
witch, and the parent of a daughter whom she wishes the hero to 
wed. And the change which the curse works in his appearance is of 
a peculiar nature. His brutal exterior forms a kind of husk which 
he can doff at times, just as a swanmaiden can take off the feather- 
dress the wearing of which turns her into a bird. If he can induce 
a mortal maiden to wed him, and to live with him a certain time 
without ever seeing him in his human shape, the spell will be broken 
and he will be freed. As a general rule he finds the maiden, and she 
lives happily with him for a time. But her impatience or curiosity 
leads her to neglect the conditions on which the cure depends. Her 
husband is carried off by the demon, and it is only after long and 
painful wanderings that she is able to recover him. As we trace the 
story eastwards, we find that the idea of the demon mother who 
wishes to secure a brilliant match for her daughter becomes lost. 
The hero is generally a supernatural being whose union with a mortal 
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wife depends for its continuance upon her obedience to his com- 
mands, or is closely connected with the existence of the species of husk 
which he wears while playing the part of an inferior being. When 
the husk is destroyed he either loses his transforming power and 
settles down into an ordinary husband, or he disappears and is seen 
no more. 

By far the best knuwn and most important version of the tale of 
the supernatural spouse temporarily lost but ultimately regained is 
the story of ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ with which Apuleius, in his ‘ Golden 
Ass,’ represents the old woman in the robber’s cave as comforting the 
captive maiden separated from her lover. Its foundation seems to 
have been a popular tale of the class to which ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
owes its origin; but Greek influences appear to have been brought to 
bear upon it, so as to deprive it to a great extent of genuine mytho- 
logical meaning while investing it with a moral significance ; for 
Apuleius was doubtless indebted for this story to the Hellenic sources 
from which he drew so much besides. But the Aphrodite and Eros 
of Hellas had probably as little likeness to the supernatural personages 
of the tale, in its original form, as the Venus and Cupid of Roman 
mythology whom Apuleius represents as directing the heroine’s 
course for weal or woe. Mythological beings, only remotely akin to 
those statuesque divinities, most likely swayed the destiny of her 
prototype. This fact, however, the Neo-Platonists who gave to the 
heroine of their tale the name of Psyche, or the ‘Soul,’ may have 
ignored, content to make use of an allegory which served their own 
purposes, without troubling themselves as to the sense which it had 
been originally intended to convey. For we may admit the truth of 
some part of the explanations of the story which have been given by 
such commentators as the learned Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 
without acquiescing in all his judgments. According to him, 
Psyche’s marriage with the unseen Cupid is the union of the Soul 
with ‘ pure desire.’ Her envious sisters, who induce her to disobey 
her husband, and to look at him by lamplight, are ‘ imagination and 
nature;’ and the statement that, having seen him in all his beauty, 
‘she fell in love with Love,’ means that ‘the rational part’ has 
become ‘ united with terrene desire,’ whereupon Cupid or ‘ pure 
desire’ flies away. The fact that Venus ordered Mercury to proclaim 
Psyche throughout all lands as a fugitive slave, and afterwards set 
her tasks hard to perform, he thinks was referred to by Synesius, who 
in his work on Dreams remarked that ‘when the soul descends 
spontaneously to its former life, with mercenary views, it receives 
servitude as the reward of its mercenary labours.’ And he sees an 
allusion to the profound sleep which overwhelms Psyche when, on her 
return from Hades, she prematurely opens the casket given to her by 
Proserpine, in the statement by Plato, in the seventh book of the 
* Republic,’ that ‘ he who is not able, by the exercise of his wisdom, to 
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define the idea of the Good, separating it from all other objects 

. ,is in the present life sunk in sleep, and . . . , before he is 
roused to a vigilant state, he will descend to Hades, and be over- 
whelmed with a sleep perfectly profound.’ The happy close of the 
story is, according to him, that Cupid or ‘ pure desire’ rouses Psyche, 
or the Soul, from its deadly lethargy. Then she ascends to her native 
heaven, and becomes united with ‘ pure desire,’ the natural result 
being the creation of pleasure or delight, the birth of Voluptas with 
which the story ends. 

This is all very ingenious, but it is possible for a commentator to 
see a deeper meaning in a fairy-tale than its original composer or its 
subsequent narrators ever intended. For seen from different points 
of view it often suggests ideas that are inconsistent or even totally 
antagonistic. Let us compare with the preceding explanation that 
given by the ‘solar mythologist.’ Psyche is ‘the Dawn with its 
sweet breath ;’ and Cupid is the Sun, who leaves her and plunges 
beneath the sea. Through the weary hours of the night she seeks 
him, to be reunited with him at last.4 And so in a somewhat similar 
story, in which it is the rash husband who is deserted by the super- 
natural wife, ‘the twenty-seventh earth in the thirtieth kingdom,’ in 
which she tells her repentant spouse to look for her, is ‘the night 
into which the moon and the aurora descend, and whence the moon 
comes out again and renews itself after twenty-seven days.’® As an 
attempt to reconcile these conflicting comments upon the tale would 
certainly occupy much space and possibly prove tedious, it may be as 
well not to dwell on their respective merits, but to continue the 
comparison of popular tales apparently akin to ‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ 
Here is one from Sicily (Pitré, No. 18), which seems to have pre- 
served some recollection of Amor or Cupid as the supernatural spouse 
of the too inquisitive heroine. 

Once upon a time a herb-seller and his daughter Rusidda were 
collecting vegetables in a field, when they became aware of a garden 
in which grew a huge kind of radish. Their joint efforts succeeded 
in uprooting it, leaving a cavity whence issued a Turk, who charged 
them with bursting open the door of his master’s subterranean abode, 
and ordered them to descend and pay the penalty of their offence. 
In the underground palace into which they were led they found a 
green bird, which turned into a handsome youth, who dismissed the 
man, but decided that the girl must remain with him as his wife. 
He proved an excellent husband, and she lived happily with him, 
until her sisters came to see her one day, and persuaded her to do 
what he had strictly forbidden—that is, to ask his name. She did so 
after they had left, and persisted in repeating the question in spite 
of her husband’s warnings. At last he replied: ‘I am the Re 





5 Zoological Mythology, ii, 378. 





* Mythology of the Aryan Nations, i, 402. 
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@Amuri. And straightway he vanished, and with him disappeared 
the palace ; and Rusidda found herself in the open plain without a 
soul to help her. Long did she vainly seek her lost husband, ‘the 
King of Love.’ At length she found him in the castle of his mother, 
a Mamma-draa or ogress of the worst kind, who set her the most 
difficult of tasks, and exposed her to many dangers, from which only 
his counsels saved her. After a time his demon mother compelled 
him to marry a daughter of the King of Portugal, and made Rusidda 
act as a torchbearer to the wedded pair. But when they drew near 
to the bridal chamber, the Re d’Amuri induced his new wife to hold 
Rusidda’s torch for a time. Just at that moment the earth opened, 
and the young queen disappeared from sight. The next morning 
came the Mamma-draa to visit her daughter-in-law, and was sur- 
prised to find, not the Portuguese princess, but the herb-seller's 
daughter, whom she thought she had buried fathoms deep in the 
earth, Full of rage, she some little time later burst a bloodvessel 
and died. 

In some variants of this curious story, which appears to have been 
composed from fragments of several tales, there figures a forbidden 
chamber, which the bride is maliciously persuaded to visit ; but the 
stories of this class may be set aside for the present as belonging to 
the ‘ Bluebeard’ cycle. Nearer to the Psyche story have kept the Norse 
stories, made familiar to English readers by Sir George Dasent’s 
spirited translations, of ‘ East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon’ and 
‘King Valemon, the White Bear.’ ;In each of these a youngest 
daughter is carried off by a bear, which in the dark becomes a man, 
with whom she long lives happily. And in each case she is induced 
by her relatives to look at her sleeping husband one night by the 
light of a taper. It lets fall a drop of tallow on his brow, or three 
drops on his shirt, and so awakes him. Whereupon he vanishes, and 
her long wanderings in search of him begin. The second tale contains 
an interesting addition. The spell which in such stories binds the 
enchanted or supernatural husband generally snaps when his long 
persecuted wife gives birth to achild. But the consort of King 
Valemon, before her rash act deprived her of his presence, bore him 
three children, each of which he took away from her as soon as it was 
born. During the course of her long wanderings she came to three 
huts, in each of which were an old woman and a little girl. And the 
three little girls took pity upon the poor wanderer, and gave her 
three magic implements, which helped her to recover her long-lost 
lord. As she returned home with him ‘King Valemon picked up 
those three little girls in the three huts and took them with them. 
And now she saw why it was he had taken her babes away and put 
them out at nurse. It was that they might help her to find him 
out,’ ° 

* Tales from the Field, p. 363. 
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Very singular is a Cretan form of the story given by Hahn (No. 
73). A poor woman, who supported herself and her three daughters 
by the collection of herbs, was so tired one day that she sat down and 
exclaimed ‘Ah!’ Straightway appeared a Moor—his name being 
Ah, although he did not say so—who listened to her tale of sorrow, 
and bargained with her for the hand of one of her daughters. The 
eldest of the girls became his bride, and when he received her from 
her mother’s hands he took her into his abode within the cliff, and 
set before her a human head by way of supper. This she hid beneath 
the roof, and went fasting to bed. Next morning came the Moor, 
and asked her if she had eaten the head. ‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ Head, 
where art thou?’ cried he. Whereupon the head replied from under 
the roof; and the Moor, detecting his bride’s falsehood, turned her out 
ofthe house, and told her to send another sister instead. Exactly the 
same events took place when the second sister arrived, so she in her 
turn was expelled. But when the youngest daughter came she 
deceived the Moor, and induced him to believe that she had eaten 
the human head which was given to her as her supper. Then he 
exclaimed : ‘ Thou art the right one!’ and from that time he treated 
her with all kindness. One day her sisters came to visit her; and 
when they learnt that her husband gave her a narcotic every evening 
which prevented her from awaking during the night, they induced 
her to promise that she would take an opportunity of deceiving him 
with regard to the draught, in order that she might keep awake and 
see what form he assumed during his sleep. She did as she had 
promised, and found that her husband was no Moor, but a handsome 
youth, in whose breast was a golden lock with a tiny golden key. 
She turned the key. The lock opened and disclosed ‘a beautiful 
landscape, with a river in which women were washing linen. Up 
came a pig and was going to carry off a piece.’ And when she saw 
that she cried aloud, and her husband awoke. After telling her that 
he must leave her, and that she would never see him again in his true 
form, as no Moor but Filek Zelebi, until she had borne him a babe, 
he disappeared. Long did. she wander, like Psyche, in search of her 
lost spouse. To three houses she successively came, in each of which 
lived a sister of Filek Zelebi, busily engaged in making prepara- 
tions for- the expected birth of his son. And in the home of the 
third of these sisters of her husband she gave birth to a boy, in 
whose breast gleamed a golden lock. And when the mistress of 
the house saw that, she exclaimed: ‘This is my brother’s son, 
and this is his wife.’ Scarcely had she so spoken when Filek 
Zelebi himself appeared. And after that he and his wife lived 
happily together. 

In this story, as well as in many others akin to that of ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,’ though the heroine is always a Beauty, the hero is not repre- 
sented as a Beast. The idea of a complete transformation, or of a 
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removeable husk, having been forgotten or rejected, the mysterious 
husband is either said to be invisible by daylight, or he is depicted as 
a Moor or other unpleasant kind of man. But he more frequently 
figures in popular fiction as a Beast, though not as so tender-hearted 
an animal as his representative in the French literary tale. In the 
following Russian story’ he behaves at first with some ferocity. A 
merchant who had three daughters sent them, on three successive 
evenings, to pass the night in a new house which he had just built, 
telling them to let him know what they dreamt about. And they 
dreamt that they were about to be married—the eldest to a trades- 
man, the second to a nobleman, and the third to a goat. The last 
dream frightened the father, who gave strict orders to his daughter 
not to stir out of the house. But, in spite of his precautions, out she 
went one evening, and a goat came and carried her off. The girl 
was greatly alarmed, but she behaved respectfully to the goat, and 
with her handkerchief wiped for him from time to time his slobbering 
‘ lips. This pleased the goat, and he did her no harm. Next morning, 
when she looked out of window, she saw that the house was surrounded 
by a palisade, and on the top of each of its poles was set the head of 
a girl. Only room for one more head was left. Time passed by, and 
she was allowed to pay three visits to her former home. The first 
was on the occasion of her eldest sister’s marriage to a tradesman; 
the next was when a nobleman married her second sister; on her 
third visit she found a kind of wedding feast going on without any 
cause in particular. During each of the three banquets at which she 
assisted, a handsome youth, in the guise of a minstrel, played and 
sang in the courtyard. And each time, when he was invited into the 
banquet-chamber, he turned to her and sang: ‘ Goat’s Wife, Hand- 
kerchiefy Wife.’ To which she replied by ‘a slap on the right cheek 
and a slap on the left cheek,’ and then fled away back, swiftly 
carried through the air by magic steeds. No sooner had she reached 
the goat’s dwelling on the third occasion, than she caught sight of a 
goat’s skin lying on a bench. ‘The minstrel] had not had time to 
turn himself back into a goat. Into the fire flew the skin—and there 
was the merchant’s daughter married, not to a goat, but to a brave 
youth.’ 

This Russian story may serve as a specimen of those tales in which 
a ‘husk’ is burnt with a happy result. The Wallachian story which 
comes next (Schott 23) belongs to the class in which the burning of 
the ‘ husk’ entails misfortune. A man once had a son named Tran- 
dafiru, who by night was so fair a youth that his equal could not be 
found, but by day was—a pumpkin. One day Trandafiru begged 
his parents to go to the palace and ask the emperor to give him his 
daughter in marriage. They went, though reluctantly. To their 


7 ¢ Afanasief,’ vol. vi. No, 50. 
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surprise the emperor granted the request at once, and their pumpkin 
son was conveyed in a cart to the palace. Night having fallen before 
he arrived there, he was able to present himself to the imperial family 
jn a shape to which no objection could possibly be made. The 
marriage took place, and for some time all went well. The princess 
was so delighted with her good-looking husband that after a short 
time she thought nothing of the fact that during the daytime he 
always appeared under the form of a pumpkin. Unfortunately, her 
mother the empress was a haughty dame, and could not brook the 
idea that she had a vegetable son-in-law. So she urged her daughter 
to take the pumpkin some day and bake it. The young princess 
followed the advice, heated the oven red hot, and pushed the pumpkin 
into it. Then from the interior of the oven came a voice, exclaiming : 
‘Faithless wife, I curse thee; and thou shalt not bear a babe until I 
have again lovingly embraced thee.’ She looked into the oven. The 
pumpkin had disappeared and left no trace behind. ‘ Trandafiru’s 
soul had left the pumpkin, and good spirits bore it away to a far-off 
land where the monarch had just died, and where Trandafiru was 
elected by the people as emperor.’ Meantime his deserted wife 
left her home in despair, and set out on what proved a long and 
difficult journey in search of her lost husband. Coming to the abode 
of ‘ Holy Mother Wednesday,’ she received from her a golden spin- 
ning-wheel, and was sent on to ‘ Holy Mother Friday,’ who gave her 
a golden reel and recommended her to ‘ Holy Mother Sunday,’ who 
also made her a present, and told her where to find her long lost lord. 
To him she purchased access by means of her golden presents; and 
when he had heard her penitent appeal he flung his arms lovingly 
around her. And so she became once more a happy wife, and soon 
afterwards a blissful mother. 

It very rarely occurs that the supernatural husband assumes an 
inanimate shape. Such a transformation is probably due to utter 
ignorance, on the part of the narrator, of the original meaning of the 
story. In such cases an attempt is sometimes made to give an air 
of probability to the narrative by an explanation in accordance with 
ideas more prevalent in the country in which it is told. Thus in the 
German story of ‘ Der Eisenofen ’ (Grimm, No. 127) a princess who 
had become bewildered in a forest is told how to find her way home 
by an Iron Stove, which she in return promises to wed. Marriage 
with a stove appearing to the narrator a somewhat wild notion, he 
has attempted to tone it down by explaining, at the commencement 
of the story, that the stove contained a king’s son, whom a witch had 
enchanted, and condemned to haunt it. But the princess distinctly 
tells her father that she has promised to marry a stove. And when, 
after her marriage, she has uttered more than the three words to 
which her mysterious husband has limited her, the stove itself dis- 
appears, and not merely the prince whom she has rescued from within 
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it. It has been suggested that the strange form of disenchantment 
which in so many fairy-tales consists in beheading or otherwise killing 
an animal, which straightway becomes a radiant human being, may 
be due to a mistaken view of an older form of disenchantment by 
husk-destroying. The destruction of the husk is a reasonable remedy 
against transformation, and one not liable to abuse. Whereas a 
belief that a beheaded cat might become a fairy-prince seems un- 
reasonable, and might possibly bring a domestic pet to an untimely 
end. 

In this story the editors of the Walachische Mérchen see an 
evident allusion to the death of the Sun-god and his reunion with his 
spouse, a picture of the harvest-time and the spring; the pumpkin 
shape being a type of ‘ the half-life which the sun enjoys during the 
winter.’ But if it be compared with the following legend, which is 
comparatively reasonable in its details, it will seem to be capable of 
being otherwise unriddled. It often occurs in Oriental stories that 
a soul deserts for a time its earthly tenement, but eventually returns 
to animate it. In the History of Ardschi-Bordschi Khan, a Mongol 
adaptation of an Indian work, we read that King Gandharva once 
went forth to war against the demon host of Schimnus. His earthly 
form, or human shape, he left lying like a corpse in the neighbour- 
hood of a statue of Buddha. But his spiritual part rose aloft, like 
unto the heavenly gods in appearance. Dazzled by his celestial 
beauty, and desirous of retaining him, after his return to earth, in the 
majestic form he now wore, his young wife placed his deserted body 
on a pyre of sandal-wood, and consumed it with fire. Then her royal 
husband appeared on high, cried aloud that he was now for ever 
separated from his dearly-beloved body, wife, children, and subjects, 
and disappeared for ever. The Indian forms of this legend will be 
mentioned presently. Meanwhile we may turn to another tale from 
Central Asia, also borrowed from an Indian source, in which the story 
of the lost but recovered supernatural husband is given in a very 
strange shape.* There was once a man who had three daughters, 
engaged by turns in watching his cattle. The eldest daughter went 
to sleep one day, and when she awoke an ox had strayed away. 
Going in search of it she came toa courtyard with a red gateway. 
Passing through this she found and opened gates of gold, mother-of- 
pearl, and emerald, and within the last was a gleaming palace, rich 
with gold and gems. No human inhabitant was there; only a white 
bird which asked her to become its wife, promising, if she would 
consent, to find for her the missing ox. But she refused the offer 
with contempt. Next day the second sister went, and for her also 
the bird proposed, but with the same result. On the third day came 
the youngest sister’s turn, and she consented to become the white 
bird’s wife. 

® Jiilg’s Kalmiikische Marchen, No, 7. ‘Sagas from the Far East,’ p. 275. 
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It happened soon afterwards that a meeting took place at a 
neighbouring temple, and the bird’s wife attended it. While she 
was there a horseman rode up, who was acknowledged by all to be 
the best-looking person present. The meeting lasted thirteen days, 
and on twelve of them she saw and admired the handsome horseman. 
On the twelfth day she happened to tell an old woman, with whom 
she was talking, how happy she would be if she had a husband like 
that horseman; whereupon the old woman told her that the horse- 
man was really her bird-husband, and recommended her to watch 
next morning till the bird went forth, and during its absence to burn 
its ‘open and deserted cage’; for by that means she would ensure 
her husband’s return in human shape. The young wife did as she 
was advised, burned the cage, and impatiently awaited her husband’s 
return. ‘Towards sunset he came back and asked after the cage ; 


‘ when he was told that it was burned, he cried aloud, saying that it 


was his soul, and telling her that he must now fight with gods and 
demons for seven days and seven nights, and that his sole chance of 
suecess depended upon her being able to continue all that time, 
without a moment’s pause, sitting at the mother-of-pearl gates, and 
laying about her with a stick. This she tried hard to do, propping 
up her eyelids with pieces of feather-grass, in order to prevent her 
eyes from closing. Six days and nights she held out. On the seventh 
day she dozed for a moment, and straightway her husband was carried 
off by the gods and demons. Long did she sadly seek him. At 
length she discovered him, painfully working as the demons’ water- 
carrier. Having learned from him what she must do to recover him, 
she framed a new bird-cage, and invoked his soul to inhabit it. 
Whereupon her long-lost husband came back to her. 

The cage in this story was probably a feather-dress or husk in the 
Indian tale, of which it is an adaptation, being as difficult to account 
for as the Wallachian pumpkin. The all but successful attempt of 
a heroine to save from demoniacal enchantment a hero whom she 
watches or otherwise serves, is of frequent occurrence in popular tales. 
Thus a wandering princess in a Sicilian story (Gonzenbach, No. 11) 
finds a prince lying on the ground as though dead, with a paper by 
his side, giving notice that if a maiden will rub his body with grass 
from Mount Calvary for the space of seven years, seven months, and 
seven days, he will return to life and make her his bride. Ina Greek 
variant, given by Hahn (No. 12), the condition is that the maiden 
shall keep unbroken watch over the body for three weeks, three days, 
and three hours. In each case the heroine has all but completed her 
task when her strength gives way. She calls in a stranger to finish 
the rubbing or the watching, and yields herself to slumber. The 
necessary time having elapsed, the sleeping or dead prince awakes 
or revives, and rewards with his hand, not the princess who has 
undergone so much in his behalf, but the slave-girl or gipsy-woman 
Vou. IV.—No. 22. 3U 
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who has temporarily replaced her. In another Sicilian tale (Pitré, 
No. 101) the heroine disenchants a youth, whom the Fati have 
changed into a bird, by watching the mountain which it haunts for 
a year, a month, and a day; sitting all the time at an open window, 
exposed all day to the glare of the sun. At the end of that time the 
bird becomes a handsome youth, but his rescuer has turned ‘as black 
as pitch.’ So when she asks him to fulfil the promise of marriage 
which he made her in case of her success, he turns her off with 
contumely. But she eventually has her revenge. The idea of the 
supernatural husband does not occur in any of these stories. The 
hero is merely a human being who has been bewitched, and the 
heroine’s behaviour is not actuated by a wife’s repentance. The first 
two of these three tales belong in reality to the group of stories which 
may be called after the ‘ Supplanted Bride,’ to whose unjust treat- 
ment they are mainly devoted. One remarkable incident is described 
in almost identical terms in both the Greek and the Sicilian tale. 
When the heroine has been supplanted, she yields to despair, and 
thinks of killing herself. Having obtained a ‘ Knife of Murder,’ and 
a * Whetstone of Patience,’ she tells them her sad tale. The Greek 
maiden calls upon the knife to rise up and cut her throat; and the 
knife tries to do so, but the stone holds it back. The Sicilian heroine 
addresses her remarks chiefly to the stone, and, as it listens, it swells 
and swells until at last it cracks. Then she seizes the knife and is 
about to put an end to her troubles. But in each case the prince 
whom the supplanted bride has rescued overhears what she has been 
saying, and rushes in to prevent her from stabbing herself. After 
which all goes well. In Basile’s ‘ Pentamerone’ (No. 18) the heroine, 
unjustly reduced to the condition of a kitchen-maid, tells her story 
to a doll, a knife, and a piece of pumicestone, and at the end declares 
that if the doll does not answer her, she will stab herself with the 
knife, which she has previously sharpened on the pumicestone. Then 
the doll, ‘ gradually swelling like a bagpipe,’ makes reply. And one 
day her uncle overhears the whole story, and rights her wrongs. 

But all of these are mere enchantment stories of the usual kind, 
in which a spell is sufficient to change a form or induce a magic 
sleep. The donning or doffing of a monstrous form at certain times 
is different from the process of transformation familiar to European 
mythology. The nearest approach to it is described in the legends 
about were-wolves. But the were-wolf stands alone, and his grim 
story has no connection with the romances about Beasts and Beauties. 
The power of assuming various shapes at will, or of conferring them 
on others, has always been freely ascribed to deities and magicians, 
but the countless tales in which it is exercised differ appreciably 
from those which turn on marriages with pigs or pumpkins. These 
tales of mésalliance have their own peculiar features, which distin- 
guish them, if they have kept true to their original type, from stories 
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even of a somewhat similar nature. It is not material whether the 
pig or pumpkin in question be male or female, though the masculine 
gender usually prevails in European folk-tales. The leading idea is 
the same, although the part usually played by the hero has been 
allotted to the heroine. Thus in a Greek story (Hahn, 57) a mother 
who had prayed for a child, ‘ were it but a jackdaw,’ gave birth to a 
bird of that kind. And when it had grown up it went one day to a 
retired brook to wash the family linen. And there ‘ it laid aside its 
feather dress and became a maiden of such beauty that she made the 
whole brook gleam.’ After a while she donned her feather dress and 
became a jackdaw again. A prince who happened to witness all this 
fell desperately in love with her, and insisted on marrying the jack- 
daw. At the close of the bridal day she slipped off her feather dress 
and remained 2 lovely damsel till the morn, when she resumed her 
bird shape. The prince begged her altogether to discard her feather 
dress, but in vain. So at last he ordered the oven to be heated red- 
hot, and while his wife slept he flung her feather dress into it. The 
smell of the burning awoke her, and she rushed to the oven in order 
to rescue it. But before she arrived it was utterly destroyed, so she 
had to remain a woman for the rest ‘of her life. Toa similar idea 
with respect to transformations is probably to be ascribed the singular 
Gaelic tale (Campbell, 57) of a woman who gave birth to a hen, 
which performed various wonders after it had grown up. One day, 
when the hen had been left in the king’s palace while the king and 
queen went to church, ‘she went to a chamber and she cast off her 
the husk that was upon her,’ and the king’s son found it and put it 
‘into the hot middle of the fire,’ after which she had to remain ‘a fine 
woman,’ and the king’s son made her his wife. 

It may be objected that these stories are only perversions of swan- 
maiden tales, just as the Sicilian story of Peppino contains an 
incident probably borrowed from one of the Psyche stories. Peppino 
is married to a mysterious wife whom he has never seen, for she visits 
him only when all is dark. Like Psyche, he yields to curiosity, and 
gazes at his sleeping spouse by lamp-light. A drop of wax falls on 
her fair cheek, and instantly she disappears, and he finds himself 
alone on a snow-covered mountain. But there are other stories in 
which the mysterious wife bears a shape which is not akin to that of 
the swan-maiden. As there are princesses who marry frog-husbands, 
so there are princes who marry frog-wives, the best known among 
them probably being the hero of the ‘Three Feathers’ (Grimm, 63). 
Very similar to his frog-bride is the rat-bride of the hero of the Norse 
tale of ‘Mother Roundabout’s Daughter.’ No mention is made of 
a husk in either of these stories, which have evidently followed 
the same model. The frog and the rat turn into lovely maidens 
without any sufficient reason for their transformation being given. 
In a Greek parallel to the story of the ‘Three Feathers,’ given by 
3 U2 
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Hahn (No. 87), a king orders each of his three sons to shoot an arrow 
into the air, and to take as his wife the lady near whom it falls, 
The eldest son thus obtains as his bride a king’s daughter, and the 
second a prince’s daughter; but the youngest son finds nobody near 
the spot where his arrow is sticking in the ground. On digging 
there, however, he lights upon the entrance to a vault, in which are 
a number of female apes, orie of whom he selectsas his bride. Even- 
tually she produces a hazel-nut, out of which she takes a dress for her 
husband, ‘and her own beauty’ for herself, and she turns into the 
loveliest of damsels. A Russian variant of the story® supplies the 
husk incident which is wanting in the others. In it the youngest 
son’s arrow falls into a morass, and no living creature but a frog can 
be found near it. ‘ He wept and wept; but there was nothing to be 
done—he had to take the frog as his wife.’ He and his brothers were 
married at the same time, ‘the frog being held in a bowl.’ After a 
time the king desires to see which of his three daughters-in-law is 
most skilled in needlework. Prince Ivan weeps sadly, thinking of 
his bride, for ‘ the frog only creeps about on the ground, only croaks,’ 
But while he sleeps ‘the frog goes out of the house, flings off her 
skin, and becomes a fair maiden.’ She calls to her servants, who 
bring to her ‘a shirt of the most excellent workmanship,’ with which 
the work of her sisters-in-law cannot for a moment compete. The 
king next demands from his daughters-in-law proofs of their skill in 
making bread, and the frog-princess once more gains the day. Finally 
he invites the three princesses to a ball, in order to see which of them 
is the best dancer. The frog tells her husband to go on before her. 
Then she doffs her husk, arrays herself splendidly, and goes to the 
palace, where all receive her with clapping of hands and cries of 
‘What a beauty!’ And her dancing is something marvellous to 
behold. Before the ball comes to an end, Prince Ivan drives home, 
finds his wife’s skin or husk, and burns it. His wife comes home and 
seeks in vain herhusk. Then she cries: ‘ Prince Ivan, thou hast not 
waited quite long enough. I should have been thine. Now God 
knows what will happen. Farewell! Seek me beyond twenty-seven 
lands in the thirtieth kingdom.’ And she disappears. Her hus- 
band asks a blessing from his parents and sets out to look for her. 
Long does he, Psyche-like, sadly seek her. At length, aided by two 
hags, to whose huts he successively comes, he finds her in the house 
of their elder sister. But at his approach, as he has been warned, 
she turns into a spindle wound around with gold. He waits for a 
favourable moment, breaks the spindle in two, and throws one part 
before him, the other behind. Immediately appears his wife in all 
her beauty, saying : ‘ What a long time thou hast been, Prince Ivan! 
I was on the point of becoming another’s.’ 

In another Russian variant of the story, from the Tambof Govern- 


® From the Government of Perm. ‘ Afanasief,’ vol. ii., No. 23. 
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ment, it is in the seventh kingdom that the frog-princess is to be 
sought by her husband, after he has burnt ‘her frog-skin’ and she 
has disappeared. But in a third, from the Saratof Government, the 
burning of ‘her frog-skin’ is followed by her flight ‘ beyond thrice 
nine lands in the thrice tenth kingdom, in the home of Koshchei the 
Deathless ;’ that supernatural personage being the Slavonic counter- 
part of the Indian Punchkin, or the Norse ‘ Giant who had no heart 
in his body.’ In the version of the tale given by Radloff in his great 
work on the folk-lore of the Turkish Races in South Siberia (vol. i. 
p- 8), no mention is made of a removable skin or husk. The 
frog is wedded by a merchant’s youngest son in consequence of a 
dream, and no explanation is given of her change into a beautiful 
woman, ‘ whose face when she looked that way was like the moon, 
when she looked this way was like the sun. Through her flesh were 
her bones visible; through the bones was the marrow to be seen. 
The interior of the dwelling was lighted up by her beauty.’ 

Now let us turn to India. An interesting version of the story is 
given as a Hindu popular tale in the Asiatic Journal.” A king 
who was desirous of finding wives for his seven sons, ordered them to 
resort to the bow-and-arrow expedient described in the Russian story. 
Six of the arrows lighted upon houses in which dwelt fitting brides, 
but that of the youngest son lodged in a tamarind tree. It was 
decided that the young prince must accept the arrow’s choice; so he 
was formally married to the tree, to which bridal presents were duly 
made. The next morning they had disappeared, and were replaced 
by far more costly presents of gems and gold. With these was found 
a written declaration that the tree accepted the offer of the prince, 
who was to come in state to receive his bride. Accordingly he came, 
and found a number of palankins awaiting his arrival, covered with 
scarlet cloth, and provided with curtains richly embroidered with 
gold. The bridal procession started on its way to the king’s palace, 
the prince riding beside the stateliest palankin. Presently it turned 
into an unfamiliar road, which led to a splendid palace. There the 
prince was asked to dismiss his attendants. He did so, and then 
entered the building, passing from one magnificent room to another, 
till in the bridal chamber he found his bride. She was a monkey, 
and all her attendants were monkeys too. The prince was somewhat 
shocked ; but, as she proved extremely amiable and highly accom- 
plished, he became reconciled to the match. The prince’s six brothers 
and their wives were naturally anxious to see their new sister-in-law, 
but she remained at home and received no visitors. At length a 
great feast was announced at the king’s palace, and she was specially 
invited to attend. When the appointed evening came she slipped 
out of her monkey-skin, and appeared as a beautiful woman arrayed 
in the most magnificent apparel. She had not done so before, she 


10 New Series, vol. ii. 1833. 
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explained to her agreeably surprised husband,, because she did not 
wish to run a serious risk on account of ‘a supposed drawback, which 
could net be of the slightest consequence in the eyes of rational 
persons.’ She gave strict orders to him to take the greatest care of 
her monkey-skin ; but he determined to destroy it, in order that she 
might always retain her human beauty. So while she was fascinating 
all eyes at the royal feast, he quickly drove home and threw the skin 
into the fire. At that moment his wife suddenly shrieked : ‘I burn!’ 
and disappeared. And with her disappeared her palace and all that 
was in it, save a silver lute, on which she had been accustomed to 
play, and which the prince contrived to secure amid the general 
wreck. Long did he sadly wander in search of his lost spouse. At 
length he happened to obtain a chance of visiting the heavenly world, 
and straightway availed himself of it, being transported thither by 
one of its supernatural inhabitants, who wished to prove by human 
evidence to an incredulous beauty that the fruits he was in the habit 
of presenting to her were really of celestial growth. On arriving 
there and peeping through a loop-hole arranged for the purpose in 
the robe of his guide, ‘ what was his joy when he perceived his 
beloved monkey-queen seated, in all the splendour of her beauty, 
upon a diamond throne, but wearing an air of melancholy!’ This, he 
learnt from the conversation which went on around him, was due to 
her being unable to forget the Indian prince who had been the cause 
of her losing her monkey-skin and her silver lute. The loss of the 
skin was of little importance, remarked one of the conversers, for it 
merely prevented the monkey-queen from taking ‘ her annual tour on 
the earth.’ But the absence of the lute was felt as a calamity in the 
heavenly halls, which it was wont to enliven. Hearing this, the 
prince began to play upon the lute, which he always carried about 
with him. The celestial monarch was enraptured, ‘ and the queen of 
the monkeys fainted away.’ After this her mortal husband ‘ was 
content to relinquish his family and kindred for the sake of the 
beautiful being who had languished vainly to return to his arms.’ 

This story has evidently been much modified by the native who 
told it or the European who wrote it down; but the idea of the 
removable husk which conceals from human sight the radiant beauty 
of its supernatural wearer has been to scme extent preserved. The 
statement, however, that it was used for ‘ an annual tour on earth’ is 
probably due to the fact that a Mohammedan relater did not under- 
stand the Hindu myth to which it owed its origin. 

In earlier forms of the tale the prince’s bride was probably no 
monkey-queen, but an Apsara or other semi-divine inhabitant of the 
skies whom a superior divinity had cursed, and who was therefore 
doomed to remain upon earth as an inferior being until the husk was 
‘destroyed. Thus in a Hindu form of the previously mentioned 
Mongol story about the burning of King Gandharva’s soul-deserted 
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body, the cause which sets the machinery in motion is Indra’s wrath. 
According to it,a king was once induced to give his daughter in 
marriage to an ass. A mysterious voice was heard by some of his 
attendants saying: ‘Tell the king to give me his daughter ; should 
he refuse he will repent it.’ On being questioned by the king the 
invisible speaker replied : ‘I am a Gandharva or celestial chorister, 
who, having incurred Indra’s displeasure, was doomed to assume the 
figure of an ass; I was born in that shape in the house of a potter, 
in your celestial city.’ The king requested the Gandharva to give a 
proof of his supernatural power by turning the walls of the city into 
brass, and when this was done he gave his consent to the marriage. 
The ass was sought, and found in the potter’s house, and the king’s 
daughter became its wife. After a time her mother learnt that the 
ass turned at night into a man. For after the curse was pronounced, 
the erring Gandharva humbled himself, and Indra relented and 
allowed him to resume at night his ordinary shape, adding that the 
curse would not be completely cancelled till some mortal hand should 
burn his asinine husk. Desirous of retaining her son-in-law in his 
human form, the queen laid hands one night on his discarded ass skin 
and burnt it. The curse having come to an end, the Gandharva fled 
back to heaven. Before he disappeared, according to another legend, 
he warned his wife that she must leave the city which her father 
ruled, for that it would before long be destroyed." 

There is one incident in the story of ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ as told 
by Apuleius, which is not found in the corresponding folk-tales which 
have been hitherto mentioned. The drop of oil which falls from 
Psyche’s lamp on Cupid’s right shoulder scalds him so severely that, 
after his flight to the abode of Venus, he long lies in bed ‘ groaning, 
and doubtful as to his health.’ It seems strange that a deity should 
suffer so grievously from so slight a cause. In some of the parallels 
to the story, the wax or tallow which drops from the inquisitive wife’s 
taper on her sleeping husband’s shirt is of a strange nature, resembling 
in pertinacity the legendary stain of Rizzio’s blood on the floor of 
the room at Holyrood in which he was assassinated, and utterly 
baffling all the attempts of the demons who try to remove it. But 
the idea of a supernatural husband wounded, and obliged long to lie 

" Asiatic Researches, ix. 147. In this legend, King Vikramdditya’s divine 
father, the Indian Gandharva or ‘celestial chorister,’ to use Captain Wilford’s ex- 
planation, is identical with the Mongol monarch named Gandharva. Pzofessor 
Benfey, in the’ introduction to his edition of the Panchatantra (p. 261), thinks that 
the Mongol story has kept nearer than its Indian counterpart to the original form of 
the myth. The idea of the ass skin, it has been suggested by Schiefner, may have 
been due to a confusion between the name Gandharva or Gandharba, and the 
word gardabha, which means an ass. The legend of Vikraméditya’s birth forms 
part of the Sanskrit Sinhdsana-Dvatringati or Vikrama- Charitra, the thirty-two tales, 
describing ‘Vikramfditya’s Acts,’ told by the images supporting his throne ; but 


the Hindu form of the story does not seem to appear, says Benfey, in the original 
Sanskrit, nor does it occur in the Bengali recension of the work. 
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groaning on his couch, belongs to a small group of stories of which 
the best known is that of the ‘ Blue Bird.’ In them the husband 
usually gains access to his wife in the form of a bird, which he changes 
for that of a radiant youth when he has made his way through the 
window or other opening in the wall of the chamber in which she is 
secluded. Her malicious relatives set sharp knife-blades in the window, 
or line with poisons the passage through which he has to creep, and 
thereby all but deprive him of life. The rest of the story usually 
resembles that of Psyche, or rather of her less famous counterparts, 
the consorts of such lords as the Norse bear, or the Calmuck bird. 
But the group to which it belongs is clearly distinguished from that 
which comprises the histories of Psyche and of the Beauty who 
married the Beast, there being a marked difference between the 
causes which, in the two sets of tales, lead to the temporary separation 
of their respective wedded pairs. 

In the stories to which our attention has been mainly directed, 
that separation is due to some fault on the part of the ordinary hero or 
heroine, who is either disobedient, rash, or over inquisitive, and who 
consequently loses for a time his or her extraordinary spouse. In the 
‘ Blue Bird’ group the lovers are kept apart by no fault of theirs, 
but by the malice of the heroine’s relatives. The story is of peculiar 
interest on account of the antiquity of one of its European forms, the 
‘Lay of Ywenec,’ by Marie de France, a thirteenth century writer. 
In one of the Russian variants of the story given by Afanasief (vii. 1) 
the hero is called Perushko Finista, a name of which the first part 
seems to be formed from pero, a feather, and the second to be due to 
a vague recollection of the Phenix. In his separation from the 
heroine of the story, and his marriage with a baker’s daughter from 
whom he is with difficulty saved, the editor sees a reference to the 
severance of the union between the fair young Spring and the thun- 
der-god Perun, who in the cold season ‘enters into a new alliance 
with the winter-witch, to last until the well-loved Spring returns. 
But this explanation is perhaps a little too ingenious. 

Closely connected with ‘Cupid and Psyche’ and ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast’ stories, are the numerous tales about serpent-spouses. The 
oracle, in obedience to which Psyche is exposed on the mountain, 
attributes a ‘viperous’ malignity to her destined husband, whom it 
describes as a kind of fiery dragon. And as a terrible serpent do her 
sisters depict him, a monster like unto those to which the Andromedas 
of popular tales are frequently exposed, and from which they are 
always saved by a hero of the Perseus or St. George class. But the 
idea may have been borrowed in the present instance from some of 
those older forms of the story of the supernatural husband, in which 
that personage assumes at times the form of a snake. These snake 
stories are numerous and interesting. So much so, indeed, that they 
deserve to be treated at greater length than is now possible, and may 
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therefore be left for the present unnoticed. Older in all probability 
than the Buddhism to which so many popular tales seemto owe 


their development, and linked with serpent-worship and the ‘Délief 


in the semi-serpentine race of Nagas, the snake tale in all its shapes 
deserves more respect than a hasty notice could offer. There is 
another curious and important group of tales which must also be 


left all but unnoticed. 


It is that in which is related the disappear- 
ance of a supernatural spouse in consequence of the indiscretion of 


the mortal husband or wife, without any allusion being made to such 
monstrosity as that of the Beauty’s Beast, or to a removable husk 
such as the queen of the monkeys wore and lost, or to such a crime 
as the wounding of the blue bird, or to the lamp-light incident which 
links together all the variants of the ‘Cupid and Psyche’ narrative. 
Among the most remarkable of these stories is the legend in the 
Mahabharata of the monarch who married the daughter of the king 
of the frogs, and who lost his wife for a time in consequence of his 
disobeying her strict orders that she should never be allowed to see 
water. The most remarkable of all the narratives of this class is the 
Vedic myth of how the immortal nymph Urvasi married a mortal 
hero, but left him because he was once seen by her, contrary to her 


orders, without his royal garments. 


Many of them turn upon the 


concealment by the supernatural spouse of his or her original name 
and home. One of the stories of this kind may serve as a specimen 


of the whole group. 


It is said to be a genuine Hindu popular tale, 


related by a washerwoman at Benares, and written down by an 


English hearer.!? 


As Tulisa, a woodcutter’s daughter, sat by a fountain one day, 


she heard a voice saying: ‘ Wilt thou be my wife ?’ 
time of asking, she referred the voice to her father. 


On the third 
He came and 


questioned it, and, being promised great wealth, gave his consent. 
Tulisa was married to her invisible suitor, and carried away to a 


magnificent palace, in which she fared sumptuously. 


Her husband 


treated her kindly ; but she saw him only by night, and he strictly 


prohibited her from receiving any visitor. 


For a time all went well. 


But at length there came an old woman, who clambered up to Tulisa’s 
window by means of a coverlet which that secluded beauty lowered, 


just as the witch used to climb up to Rapunzel’s turret by the aid of 
Her malicious visitor persuaded Tulisa 


that maiden’s flowing locks. 
Vainly did he warn her 


to ask her husband to tell her his name. 


that, if he complied with her request, a greater power than his would 


force him to leave her. 


Basnak Dau.’ 


She persisted until he said: ‘My name is 
Then he vanished, and Tulisa found herself alone, 


homeless, and in rags. On returning to her former dwelling, she 
found that her parents, who had been rendered wealthy by her 


” First published in the Asiatic Journal, then translated by Brockhaus in Ausland, 


and afterwards appended by him to his Méarchensammlung des Sumadeva, &c. 
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husband, had fallen back into poverty. Fortunately for her, during 
the time of her prosperity she had rendered.a service to a squirrel, 
and by this ‘grateful beast’ she was told how she could recover her 
long-lost lord. He was a supernatural king, she learned, whose mother 
was able to dethrone him, and to take his place, so soon as he uttered 
his name to a mortal. In order to usurp his power, the queen 
dowager had brought about the questioning which proved so fatal 
to Tulisa’s happiness. But if the snake which always circled her 
neck were to have its eyes pecked out by the bill of a huma-bird, 
her power would come to an end. After many adventures Tulisa 
succeeded in obtaining a huma’s egg, and she kept it close to her 
bosom till it was hatched, serving meanwhile in the palace of the 
usurping queen, and fulfilling her difficult behests. And so soon as 
the huma-bird was fully grown, it flew to the queen, perched upon 
her shoulder, and pecked out the eyes of the living snake which 
formed her necklace. lLoudly shrieked the queen, the palace walls 
quaked, and, escorted by legions upon legions of loyal snakes, back 
to his throne and to his loving wife came Basnak Dau. After that 
her life was all that she could wish, and her prosperity was shared 
by her parents. Long had they suffered privations; but one day 
their usual scanty meal was replaced by a sumptuous banquet, and 
then they knew that their son-in-law Basnak Dau had recovered his 
power. 


The story of ‘ Beauty and the Beast ’—to return to the point from 
which we started—is evidently a moral tale, intended to show that 
amiability is of more consequence than beauty, founded upon some 
combination of a story about an apparently monstrous husband with 
another story about a supernatural husband temporarily lost bya 
wife’s disobedience. And the romance of ‘Cupid and Psyche’ seems 
to be a philosophical allegory based upon a somewhat similar com- 
bination of tales of an apparently Oriental character. Almost as 
little from the second as from the first can any direct evidence be 
obtained with regard to the mythological representation of the phe- 
nomena of nature. The world has but few stories from which a 
mythological thread can be at once extracted unbroken and un- 
ravelled, or through which a vein of mythology flows pure and 
unalloyed. When a tale has wandered as far and as long as Psyche 
travelled in search of Cupid, and has become naturalised among an 
alien race possessing a different form of religion from that which 
prevailed in its ancient home, its original mythological meaning may 
well have become obscured. Even in the East, where ages may g0 
by and see but little change in men, manners, and mythology, it is 
not prudent to call a popular tale as a mythological witness without 
subjecting it to a rigorous examination. One form of religion turns 
to its own ends the traditions which an earlier form introduced or 
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modified. One school of thinkers impresses its peculiar stamp upon 
fictions which another invented for its own purposes. As an example 
of this kind of manipulation, and also as an ending to the present 
article, may be taken the following story from Tibet, in which some 
Buddhist philosopher has manifestly turned a ‘ husk-myth’ into a 
moral tale about a Beauty and a Beast.'* 

In early days there lived a king, Sakuni, who enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the great god Indra. He was rich and powerful, but the fact 
that he was childless long made him sad. At length Indra took 
compassion upon him, and his wives all bare him sons. One of 
these, Kusa by name, the son of Sakuni’s chief queen, had ‘a face 
like unto that of a lion, the eighteen marks of ugliness, and an 
exceedingly powerful frame.’ On account of his plainness he was 
long disliked by his father. But at length Kusa’s prowess in battle, 
or rather his success due to magic implements given to him by 
Indra, reconciled Sakuni to his hideous son. After his other sons 
were married, the king tried to find a wife for Kusa, but for a long 
time unsuccessfully, for all the neighbouring monarchs exclaimed : 
‘We are ready to give our daughters, but not to Kusa.’ At last, 
however, a bride was found and the marriage took place; but she 
was never allowed to set eyes upon her husband, who was kept out of 
her sight during the day, so she was unaware that he was hideous. 
Nor was he aware of his own ugliness, for he had never been allowed 
to see a mirror; and he had always been prevented from bathing, for 
fear that the water might serve as a looking-glass and let him know 
what manner of man he was. Unfortunately, one day his wife caught 
sight of him as he sported with his brothers, and asked who that 
‘demon ’ was whom she saw amid her brothers-in-law. Hearing that 
it was her husband, she determined to obtain a view of him when he 
visited her at night. So she lighted a lamp and concealed it under 
a basin. And when her husband was with her she suddenly removed 
the covering, and the light revealed to her his hideousness, where- 
upon she shrieked: ‘A demon, a demon!’ and fled. Her deserted 
husband followed her to her father’s home. Under various dis- 
guises he pleased her by his skill; but each time that she ob- 
tained a good view of the unknown stranger whose performances 
at a distance had won her good will, she uttered the same cry of 
horror and fled from him. Then came an opportunity for him to 
display his matchless strength and courage, which his wife admired 
so much that she resolved to overcome her dislike, and once more to 
accept him as her husband. It happened one day, however, that 
Kusa found himself overcome by weariness in the neighbourhood of a 





8 Translated from the Kandjur by Schiefner in the preface to his Anurische 
* Texte. A metrical English translation of a Singalese rendering of the Kusa Jataka, 
of which the Kandjur tale is the Tibetan version, was published by Mr. Thomas 
Steele, in 1871, under the title of an ‘ Eastern Love-Story.’ 
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river. So he went down into the water to bathe. And as he stood 
in the stream he suddenly caught sight of his likeness in the water, 
and exclaimed: ‘As I have the eighteen marks of ugliness, and 
a face like unto that of a lion, and as on that account this king’s 
daughter has no liking for me, it is useless for such a one as] 
am to continue living. I will go and kill myself.’ So he went 
into a thicket with the intention of hanging himself. But, when he 
was on the point of doing so, Indra called to him from heaven, told 
him to take courage, and gave him a jewel to wear on his forehead, 
which had the power of effacing his ugliness and making him, so 
long as he wore it, look like other men. After which all went well 
with him ; and he who had been like unto a Beast lived happily with 
the Beauty, who had already forgiven him his ugliness in consider- 
ation of his military merits. 
W. R. S. Ratston. 





DOGMA, REASON, AND MORALITY. 


I rarED, in the October number of this Review, to point out the fallacy 
that vitiates all our positive thought, in all its dealings with things 
religious and spiritual. I tried to show that its supposed destructive 
power resides not in it, but in something from without, that we our- 
selves supply it with; and that all its fabric of proofs would, in this 
connection, have no meaning whatsoever, if we did not base them on an 
axiom which not only we can never prove, but which implicitly we 
nearly all deny. That axiom is that nothing is true, or that at any 
rate we can be sure of nothing which is not supported by some objec- 
tive proof, or which, in other words, can be denied without absurdity. 
I urged upon those who would be on the side of faith, that their op- 
ponents are probably quite correct in their main conclusion. Of the 
existence of a soul, a God, or of anything high or holy, no proof is 
yielded us by the physical universe. But I urged, on the other hand, 
that such a want of proof does not itself prove anything, unless we are 
already fore-determined that for us it shall doso. That scientific 
methods can discover no trace of God, is a fact of little import to us, 
unless we have first convinced ourselves that scientific methods are 
the only methods of discovery. Do we really hold this, or do we not 
hold it? That is the real question. If we do hold it, there is little 
more to be said. The rest, it is daily becoming plainer to us, is a 
very simple process; and our reasoning on religious matters will 
amount henceforth to this. There is no supernatural, because 
everything is natural ; there is no spirit, because everything is matter ; 
there is no air, because everything is earth; or, there is no fire, 
because everything is water; or, a rose has no smell, because our eyes 
cannot detect any. 

Such, in its simplest form, is the so-called argument of modern 
materialism. Argument, however, it is quite plain it is not. It isa 
simple dogmatic statement, that can give no logical account of itself, 
and must trust, for its acceptance, to: the world’s vague sense of its 
fitness. The modern world, it is true, has mistaken it for an argu- 
ment, and has been cowed by it accordingly; but the mistake is a 
simple one, and can be readily accounted for. The dogmatism of 
denial was formerly a sort of crude rebellion, inconsistent with itself, 
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and vulnerable in a thousand places. Nature, as then known, was, 
to all who could weigh the wonder of it, a thing inexplicable without 
some supernatural agency. Indeed, marks of such an agency seemed 
to meet men everywhere. But now all this has changed. Step by 
step science has been unravelling the tangle, and has loosened with 
its human fingers the knots that once seemed deo digni vindice, 
It has enabled us to see in nature a complete machine, needing no 
aid from without. It has made a conception of things rational and 
coherent that was formerly absurd and arbitrary. Science has done 
all this; but this is all that it has done. The dogmatism of denial 
it has left as it found it, an unverified and unverifiable assertion. It 
has simply made this dogmatism consistent with itself. But in doing 
this, as men will soon come to see, it has done a great deal more 
than its chief masters bargained for. Nature, as explained by science, 
is nothing more than a vast automaton ; and man with all his ways 
and works is simply a part of Nature, and can, by no device of thought, 
be detached from or set above it. He is as absolutely automatic asa 
tree is, or as a flower is; and is as incapable as a tree or flower of 
any spiritual responsibility or significance. Here we see the real 
limits of science. It will explain the facts of life to us, it is true, 
but it will not explain the value that hitherto we have attached to 
them. Is that solemn value a fact or fancy? As far as proof goes, 
we can answer either way. We have two simple and opposite 
statements set against each other, between which argument will give 
us no help in choosing, and between which the only arbiter is the 
common judgment of mankind. What shall our judgment be? 
Now I am addressing those at present, as I have said already, who, 
on this point at any rate, have made their minds up. The moral 
value of life for them is not a fancy, though it may be a thing often 
that they find hard to realise. The dignity of man and his spiritual 
nature is for them not a dream. Faith, purity, and endurance are 
not names only; and affection has some abiding meaning even 
though given in vain. Such a belief, in times like these, it is true 
may have grown dim to them; but it is obscured only, and they 
know that it is not quenched, and it still makes a light for them 
upon the clouds that hide it. What I have tried to make evident to 
such men as these is the absolute dualism that their conception of 
life necessitates; and I have tried to show how science, so far from 
removing this dualism, has only made its necessity more imperious 
and apparent. Once let us deal with virtue, and we are moving in a 
spiritual world—a world as different from the material world as a 
wine is from the cup that holds it—a supernatural order of things 
that does not destroy the natural, but which literally is fulfilling it. 
Further I pointed out this—that not only is this supernatural order 
distinct from the natural, but is also in contrast to it. The concep- 
tions that underlie the two are absolutely opposed to each other. 
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' 
The one is the uniformity of nature; the other is the freedom of 


the will. Lastly, I urged more in detail how necessarily miraculous 
is the operation of this will in matter—a worker of daily miracles in 
all its homeliest manifestations—and how, if we give our faith to 
these, there is no reason but the lack of historical evidence why we 
should not give our faith to others. 

Thus far, then, the position of my readers will be this. They 
start as moral beings with a belief in a spiritual world, in which 
freedom of the will, and consequent responsibility, are the primary 
conceptions; and a daily visible and miraculous action on the 
material world is the sign of its reality. Now, in this stage, what is 
their condition? It is essentially an incomplete one, and one in 
which reason will not allow them to remain. Life weighs upon them 
with a vague solemnity, formless, aimless, and inexplicable. Their fears 
seem groundless, and their hopes without an object. Reason analyses 
this vague sense of solemnity, and discovers in it a complete natural 
theism— a God to be gained or lost, and a future life for this loss or 
gain to be completed in. Once give us the moral sense, and reason, 
if applied continuously, will as surely develope from it these articles of 
faith, as a hen, if she sits long enough, will hatch a chicken from an 
egg. In my former papers I have tried to explain this fully; but I 
now suppose that my readers will take thus much for granted, and 
not this only, but something more than this. I not only suppose 
them to be would-be theists, but would-be believers also in some 
definite form of orthodoxy. But somehow they find they cannot be 
what they would be. The assents that aJl religion, and still more 
that all orthodoxy, demands of them, seem, when fully thought out, to 
be self-contradictory and impossible; and though at first they feel 
that they cannot do without them, they end by feeling also that they 
can as little do with them. They are determined to retain their 
spiritual world, it is true, but they find that it is a world of bewilder- 
ment ; they are baffled perpetually in trying to reduce it to order; 
and the difficulties that beset them seem every day increasing in 
clearness. Let them see never so plainly that science cannot take 
away God from them, that it still leaves them free, if they will, 
to believe in Him: it seems getting clearer to them and yet more clear 
that the conception of a God is a conception inconsistent with itself, 
and destructive of those very moral feelings to which they hoped it 
would give meaning and shelter. This is true even of natural 
religion in its haziest and most compliant form; to any form of 
orthodoxy it applies with a doubled force; and if orthodoxy stands 
and falls, as it must, with some special alleged history of itself, not 
only do our clearer moral perceptions stand in our way, but our en- 
larged historical knowledge also. 

These difficulties are very real and very great ones; and I 
propose, though necessarily in a very imperfect way, to estimate 
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their value. I have shown already that, if there be a moral world 
at all, our knowledge of nature contains nothing inconsistent with 
theism. I have now to inquire how far theism is inconsistent 
with our conception of the moral world, and an adhesion to any 
exclusive form of it inconsistent with our knowledge of the world’s 
past history. 

In treating these difficulties, it will be well to begin with the 
primary and most universal ones—those that lie on the threshold of 
the matter, and which apply to all religion as well as to any special 
form of it. Then we will pass on to its special forms, and inquire 
how, morally and historically, our difficulties are increased by our 
selection of one of these forms as the sole embodiment of truth. 

To begin then with the great primary difficulties: these, though 
they take various forms, can all, in the last resort, be reduced to two 
-——the existence of evil in the face of the power of God, and the 
freedom of man’s will in the face of the will of God. And what I 
shall try to make plain with respect to them is this—that they are 
not difficulties that are due to theism, nor by abandoning theism 
can we in any way escape fromthem. They start into being not with 
the conception of God, but with the conception of virtue, and are 
common to all systems in which the worth of virtue is recognised. 

The vulgar view of the matter cannot be better stated than in the 
following account by J. S. Mill of the anti-religious reasonings of his 
father. He looked upon religion, says his son, ‘as the greatest 
enemy of morality: first, by setting up fictitious excellences—belief 
in creeds, devotional feelings, and ceremonies, not connected with the 
good of humankind, and causing them to be accepted as substitutes 
for genuine virtues; but above all by radically vitiating the stan- 
dard of morals, making it consist in doing the will of a being, on 
whom, indeed, it lavishes all the phrases of adulation, but whom, in 
sober truth, it depicts as eminently hateful. I have a hundred times 
heard him say that all ages and nations have represented their gods 
as wicked in a constantly increasing progression; that mankind had 
gone on adding trait after wait, till they reached the most perfect 
expression of wickedness which the human mind can devise, and have 
called this God, and prostrated themselves before it. This ne plus 
ultra of wickedness he considered to be embodied in what is com- 
monly presented to mankind as the creed of Christianity. Think (he 
used to say) of a being who would make a hell—who would create 
the human race with the infallible foreknowledge, and _ therefore 
with the intention, that the great majority of them should be con- 
signed to horrible and everlasting torment.’ James Mill, adds his 
son, knew quite well that Christians were not, in fact, as demora- 
lised by this monstrous creed as, if they were logically consistent, they 
ought to be. ‘The same slovenliness of thought (he said) and subjec- 
tion of the reason to fears, wishes, and affections, which enable them 
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to accept a theory involving a contradiction in terms, prevent them 
from perceiving the logical consequence of the theory.’ 

Now, in spite of its vulgar and exaggerated acrimony, this passage 
doubtless expresses a great truth, which presently I shall go on to 
consider. But it contains also a very characteristic falsehood, of 
which we must first divest it. God is here represented as making 
a hell, with the express intention of forcibly putting men into it, 
and His main hatefulness consists in this capricious and wanton cruelty. 
Such a representation is, however, an essentially false one. It is not 
only not true to the true Christian teaching, but it is absolutely 
opposed to it. The God of Christianity does not make hell; still 
less does He deliberately put men into it. It ismade by men them- 
selves, and the essence of its torment consists in the loss of God. 
And those that lose Him, lose Him by their own act, from having 
deliberately made themselves incapable of loving Him. All this 
rhetoric, therefore, about God’s malevolence and wickedness, is 
entirely beside the point. God never wills the death of the sinner. 
It is to the sinner’s own will that the sinner’s death is due. The 
real difficulty that J. Mill indicates is this:—How can an infinite 
will, that rules everywhere, find room for a finite will, not in harmony 
with itself? Whilst, in the remainder of the passage, what is really 
aimed at is the existence of those evil conditions by which the finite 
will, in addition to its own weakness, is yet further hampered and 
degraded. 

Here, it is quite true, are great difficulties. But they are intel- 
lectual difficulties, be it observed, not moral. Mill truly says they 
involve a contradiction in terms; but they only involve this contra- 
diction because, in spite of all the wickedness existent, the Author of 
all existence is affirmed to be not wicked. Nor is Mill right again 
in saying that the admission of this contradiction is due to ‘ slovenli- 
ness of thought.’ Theology accepts it with its eyes wide open, 
making no attempt to explain the inexplicable; and the human will 
it treats in the same way. It makes no attempt to clear up every- 
thing, or to enable thought to put a girdle round the universe. It 
avows boldly that its primary axioms are unthinkable. What shall 
it say, then, when assailed by the rational moralist? It will show 
him simply that he is in the same condition; and that, let him give 
his morality what base he will, he cannot conceive of things without 
the same contradiction in terms. If good be a thing of any spiritual 
value—if it be, in other words, what every moral system supposes it 
to be—that good can coexist with evil is just as unthinkable as that 
God can. The value of moral good is supposed to lie in this—that 
by it we are put en rapport with something that is better than our- 
selves—some ‘stream of tendency,’ let us say, ‘that makes for 
Tighteousness.’ But if this stream of tendency be not a personal 
God, what is it? Is it nature? Nature is open to just the same 
Vou. IV.—No. 22. 3X 
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objections that God is. Nature is equally guilty of all the evil that 
is contained init. Is it truth—pure truth for its own sake? As 
little can it be that. For truth, so far as it transcends ourselves, is 
nothing for the non-theist but a knowledge of the ways of nature; 
and nature is a thing that, if we apply any moral epithets to it at 
all, or make it the object of any moral feelings, is even more inca- 
pable than a God of being logically conceived of as good. With what, 
then, is it that goodness brings us into harmony? Is it with 
human nature, as opposed to nature ?—man, as distinct from and 
holier than any individual men? Of all substitutes for God, this at 
first sight seems the most promising, or at any rate the most prac- 
tical. But it will be very soon apparent that it involves equally the 
same inconsistency, the same contradiction of terms. The fact of 
moral evil still confronts us, and the humanity to which we lift up 
our hearts is still taxable with that. But perhaps we separate the 
good in humanity from the evil, and only worship the former as 
struggling to get free from the latter. This, however, will be of 
little help to us. If what we call humanity is nothing but the good 
part of it, we can only vindicate its goodness at the expense of its 
strength. Evil is at least an equal match for it, and in most of the 
battles hitherto it is evil that has been victorious. But to conceive 
of good in this way is really to destroy our conception of it. Goodness 
is in itself an incomplete notion; it is but one facet of a figure 
which, approached from other sides, appears to us as eternity, as 
omnipresence, and, above all, as supreme strength; and to reduce 
goodness to nothing but the higher part of humanity—to make it a 
wavering fitful flame that continually sinks and flickers, that at its 
- best can but blaze for a while, and at its brightest can throw no light 
beyond this paltry parish of a world—is to deprive it of its whole 
meaning and hold on us. Or again, even were this not so, and could 
we believe, and be strengthened by believing, that the good in 
humanity would one day gain the victory, and that some higher 
future, which even we might anticipate by preparing, was in store 
for the human race, would our conception of the matter then be any 
more harmonious ? As we surveyed our race”as a whvle, would its 
brighter future ever do away with its past? Would not the depth 
and the darkness of the shadow grow more portentous as the light 
grew brighter? And would not man’s history strike more clearly on 
us as the ghastly embodiment of a vast injustice? But it may be 
said that the sorrows of the past will hereafter be dead and done 
with ; that evil will literally be as though it had never been. Well, 
and so in a short time will the good likewise; and if we are ever to 
think lightly of the world’s sinful and sorrowful past, we shall have 
to think equally lightly of its sinless and cheerful future. 

Let us now come to two secondary points. Opponents of theism, 
or at any rate of the Christian forms of it, are perpetually attacking 
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it for its theories of a future life. Eternal rewards and punishments 
are to them irremovable stumbling-blocks. A future life of happi- 
ness they think a foolish promise, because they cannot conceive how 
they could be amused or occupied anywhere but on this earth; and 
a future life of misery they think a brutal and an unworthy threat. 
And these objections are certainly quite valid ones. If we believe in 
heaven, we believe in something that the imagination fails to grasp. 
If we believe in hell, we believe in something that our moral sense 
revolts at. And though hell may be nothing more than the conscious 
loss of God, and though those that lose him may have made their 
own hell for themselves, nevertheless, if this loss be eternal, we must 
still believe that there will be an eternal discord in the sum of things 
that will never be done away with. From these difficulties it is 
impossible to escape. All we can do here, as in the former case, is 
to show that they are not peculiar to the doctrines they are commonly 
said to be due to, but are equally inseparable from any of the pro- 
posed substitutes. If we condemn a belief in heaven because, as 
Mr. Harrison says, heaven is unthinkable, we must for just the same 
reason condemn a Utopia on earth, which is the thing we are now 
told we ought to hope for instead of it. A Utopia on earth is per- 
fectly unimaginable, as all the attempts made to describe one might 
be enough to indicate ; and this inability to imagine it is far more con- 
elusive against it than in the case of heaven, for heaven is a place which 
is, ee hypothesi, full of unknown resources, whereas the resources of life 
on earth can never be much greater than we at present know them to 
be. In the next place, as to the eternity of punishment, we may 
certainly here get rid of one difficulty by adopting the doctrine of a 
final restitution. But, though one difficulty will be thus got rid of, 
another equally great will take its place. Our moral sense, it is 
true, will no more be shocked by the conception of an eternal discord 
in things, but we shall be confronted by a fatalism that will allow to 
us no moral being at all. If we shall all reach the same place in the 
end—if inevitably we shall all do so—it is quite plain that our 
freedom to choose in the matter is a freedom that is apparent only. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, it seems, sees this clearly enough. Once give 
morality its spiritual and supernatural meaning, and there is, he 
holds, ‘some underlying logical necessity which binds [a belief in 
hell] indissolubly with the primary articles of the faith.’ Such a 
system of retribution, he adds, is ‘created spontaneously’ by the 
‘conscience.’ ‘ Heaven and hell are corollaries that rise and fall 
together. . . . Whatever the meaning of ai@yos, the fearful emotion 
which is symbolised is eternal or independent of time, by the same 
right as the ecstatic emotion.’ He sees this clearly enough; but the 
strange thing is that he does not see the converse. He sees that the 
Christian conception of morality necessitates the affirmation of hell. 
He does not see that the denial of hell is the denial of Christian 
3X2 
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morality, and that in calling the former a dream, he does not call 
the latter a dream likewise. 

Here, then, is the point that I am trying to make evident—not 
that theism, with its attendant doctrines, presents us with no diffi- 
culties, necessitates no baffling contradictions in terms, and confronts 
us with no terrible and piteous spectacles, but that all this is not 
peculiar to theism. It is not the price we pay for rising from morality 
to religion. It is the price we pay for rising from the natural to the 
supernatural. Once double the sum of things by adding this second 
world to it, and it swells to such a size that our reason can no longer 
encircle it. We are torn this way and that by convictions, each of 
which is equally necessary, but each of which excludes the others, 
When we try to grasp them all at once, our mind is like a man tied 
to wild horses; or like Phaeton in the Sun’s chariot, bewildered and 
powerless over the intractable and the terrible team. We can only 
recover our strength by a full confession of our weakness. We can 
only lay hold on the beliefs that we see to be needful, by asking 
faith to join hands with reason. If we refuse to do this, there is but 
one alternative. Without faith we can explain things if we will; 
but we must first make them not worth explaining. We can only 
think them out entirely by regarding them as something not worth 
thinking out at all. 

That this is the real alternative is of course denied by many ; and 
indeed of so momentous a fact it must take some time to make us 
fully conscious. But even now a suspicion of the truth of it is 
beginning to burn slowly through the clouds of scientific assertion to 
the contrary ; and it may be worth while quoting, in confirmation of 
this, the words of a recent writer on the non-theistic side, as showing 
what to one, who regards natural science as the sole road to the 
truth of things, things look like when his science has shown him all 
it can of them. ‘ Never,’ says this writer, ‘in the history of man has 
so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that which all who look 
may now behold, advancing as a deluge, black with destruction, 
resistless in might, uprooting our most cherished hopes, engulfing 
our most precious creed, and burying our highest life in mindless 
desolation.’ ! 

The question before men now is, whether they will suffer their 
life to be thus desolated, or whether they will consent to save it by a 
sacrifice of reason to faith. Now those I am addressing at present 
are men who will not, come what may, allow their lives to be 
desolated. On that point I suppose them to be quite decided. They 
are firm believers in good ; they desire to be believers in God; but 
they pause before making the intellectual sacrifices that the accept- 
ance of this last belief necessitates. What I am urging on them is 
this—not that these sacrifices are not great, but that, unconsciously 


1 A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Triibner & Co., 1878. 
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they have already made them. What I have tried to explain thus far 
js that the difficulties in question are common to every theory of the 
moral sense that admits the moral sense to be what we are now sup- 
posing it ; and therefore a certain sacrifice of reason is a thing we 
cannot escape from. I will now point out something more than 
this—the difficulties inherent, not in any theories about moral good, 
but in the very first conception of it, long before any theories have 
been felt to be required by us. 

The very first belief that the conception of morality postulates 
is, ashas been said already, a belief in free will, or, what is the same 
thing, responsibility for our conduct. Now let us consider the nature 
of this belief. When we speak of free will ordinarily, we know 
practically quite well what we mean by it. Its existence is pre- 
supposed habitually. It gives shape and colour to our daily thoughts 
and feelings ; it is implicit in our daily judgments on conduct, either 
of praise or blame. Everywhere in human society, everywhere in 
human emotion, in law, in language, in art, in poetry, we can see the 
belief of men in it written broad and plain and clear; and it would 
be idle to pretend that this belief had not for us a very powerful and 
avery practical meaning. Such is free will when looked at from a 
distance, and as embodied in the ways of the human race. But let 
us look at it more closely, and see what happens then. Like a path 
seen at dusk across a moorland, plain and visible from a distance, 
but gradually fading before us the more near we draw to it, so will 
the conception of free will fade before the near inspection of reason, 
until at Jast, ceasing to be hazy, it becomes impossible ; and instead 
of being doubtful of what we mean by it, we become convinced, so 
far as we trust to reason, that we cannot possibly have any meaning 
at all. Examined in this way, every act of our lives, all our choices 
and refusals, seem nothing but the necessary outcome of things that 
have gone before. It is true that between some actions the choice 
hangs at times so evenly, that our will may seem the one thing that. 
at last turns the balance. But let us analyse the matter a little 
more carefully, and we shall see that there are a thousand microscopic 
motives, too small for us to be entirely conscious of, which, according 
to how they settle on us, will really decide the question. Nor shall 
we see only that this is so. Let us go a little further, and reason 
will tell us that it must be so. Were this not the case, there would 
have been an escape left for us. Though admitting that what controlled 
our actions could be nothing but the strongest motive, it might yet 
be contended that the will could intensify any motive it chose, and 
that thus motives really were only tools in its hands. But this 
does but postpone the difficulty, not solve it. We have thus secured, 
let us say, a place for free will to act in. But what is it when it 
comes to take its place? It is a something, we shall find, that our 
minds cannot give harbour to. It is a thing contrary to every 
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analogy of nature. It is a thing which is for ever causing, but which 
is in itself uncaused. 


Such is free will when examined by the natural reason—a thing: 


that fades away to haze first, and then into utter nothingness. And 
we feel convinced for the time that it really is nothing. Let us, 
however, but again retire to a distance, and the phantom which we 
thought we had exorcised reappears in an instant, as full of meaning 
and as full of force as ever. We again feel certain—more certain 
of this than of anything—that we are all of us free agents, free to 
choose and free to refuse ; and in virtue of this freedom, and in virtue 
of this alone, are responsible for what we do and are. The circum- 
stances in which we each one of us find ourselves are of course various, 
and have their special influence upon each of us. But the circum- 
stances thus dealt out to us are but as a man’s hand at whist, 
which the will is conceived of as playing with, and making the best 
or worst of. ' 

Let us consider this point well. Let us consider first how free 
will is a moral necessity ; next how it is an intellectual impossibility ; 
and lastly how, thofigh it be impossible, we yet, in defiance of in- 
tellect, continue, as moral beings, to believe in it. Let us but once 
do this—and it is this that I suppose my readers to have done—and 
the difficulties offered us by theism will no longer stagger us. We 
shall be prepared for them, prepared not to drive them away, but to 
endure their presence. If in spite of my reason I can believe that 
my will is free, in spite of my reason I can believe that God is good. 
The latter belief is not nearly so hard as the former. The greatest 
stumbling-block in the moral world lies in the threshold by which to 
enter it. But it is not only by aceustoming our mind to mysteries 
that a belief in human will prepares us for accepting theism. A part 
of the difficulties it diminishes actually as well as relatively. If we 
consider carefully what we mean by our own will, we shall grow to 
see something of what we mean by God, and that if His nature is 
inconceivable, so also is our own; whilst the question of how our 
free will can coexist with His, we shall see to be but a reduplication 
of the question of how our free will can exist at all. 

Thus far I have been considering natural religion simply, and the 
objections that beset that ; and I have tried to make it clear that if 
knowledge and exact thought do not take from us our conception of 
morality, neither they nor morality can take away from us such 
religion : or, in other words, let us have a spiritual conception of huma- 
nity, and we can at once rise from that to the conception of a God. 

Let me then, at least for argument’s sake, suppose my readers 
to be convinced of this. Let me suppose that their doubts are so 
far done away with, that they find themselves in the possession of 
a sincere natural theism. They have a God to pray to, a God’s will 
to do, and another life to hope for, in which their natures may grow 
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to fulness. But even this, they find, is not enough forthem. Having 
thus much, they inevitably want more. A creed like this has excited 
more longings than it has satisfied, and raised more perplexities than 
it has set at rest. It is true that it has supplied them with a 
sufficient analysis of the worth they attach to life, and of the momen- 
tous issues attendant on the way in which they live it. But when they 
come practically to have to choose their way, they find such religion 
is of little help to them. It never puts out a hand to lift or lead 
them. Itis nothing more than an alluring voice, heard far off through 
a fog, and calling to them ‘Follow me;’ but which leaves them in 
the fog to pick their own way out towards it, over rocks and streams 
and pitfalls, which they can but half distinguish, and amongst 
which they may either cripple or kill themselves, and are almost 
eertain to grow bewildered. 

There are doubtless some to whom the matter does not appear in 
this light; but the number to whom it does is certainly far larger. 
And even men of the former class, though such is not their view when 
they only regard themselves, can hardly help entertaining it if they 
regard the world in general. A purely natural theism, with no organ 
of human speech, and with no machinery for making its spirit articu- 
late, never has ruled men, and, so far as we can see, never possibly can 
rule them. The choices which our life consists of are definite things. 
The rule which is to guide our choices must be something definite 
also. And here it is that natural theism fails. It may supply us 
with the major premiss, but it is vague and uncertain about the 
minor. It can tell us with sufficient emphasis that all vice is to be 
avoided ; it is continually at a loss to tell us whether this thing or 
whether that thing is vicious. And this practical insufficiency of 
natural theism is borne witness to by the whole history of alleged re- 
yelation. For if a so-called revelation be not the express word of 
God, a belief in it all the more expresses the general need of men. 
If it does not represent the attainment of help, it at all events em- 


bodies the cry for it. 
We shall understand this need of a revelation more clearly, if we 


- consider one of its first essential characteristics—viz., an absolute 


infallibility—and the results that attend on rejecting the claim to 
this. Any supernatural religion that rejects this claim, it is clear 
can profess to be a semi-revelation only. It is a hybrid thing, partly 
supernatural and partly natural; and it has thus the radical weak- 
ness of a religion that is wholly natural. In so far as it professes to 
be revealed, it of course professes to be infallible ; but if the revealed 
part be ambiguous, if it may mean many things, and many of these 
contradictory, it might just as well have never been made at all. To 
make it in any sense an infallible revelation to us, we need a power 
to interpret the testament, that shall have an equal authority with 
that testament itself. 
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It has taken a long time for men to realise this; but it cannot 
be doubted that the fact is becoming now more clear to them. The 
history of Protestantism is a growing demonstration of it. To some 
minds the true nature of the Protestant movement was long ago ap- 
parent; but it has only lately become clear to the general appre- 
hension. Long ago it was seen by some that that movement was 
really neither the restorer of a corrupted creed, nor the corruptor of 
a pure creed; but that logically and essentially it was the solvent 
of all creeds whatever, and that, when it had come to maturity, its 
essential nature would be visible. And now that time has come, 
Let us look at England, Europe, and America, and consider the con- 
dition of the entire Protestant world. Religion, it is true, we may 
still find in it; but it is religion from which the supernatural element 
is fast disappearing, and in which the natural element is fast becoming 
nebulous. It has grown indeed, as Mr. Stephen says, into a religion 
of dreams. All its doctrines are as vague as dreams, and like dreams 
their outlines are for ever changing. Day by day they are becoming 
more and more inconstant ; and more than this, they are day by day 
evaporating. Mr. Stephen has pitched ona very happy illustration of 
this, which may be yet fresh in the memories of many of us. It bears 
on the doctrine of future punishment, and the way in which this has 
been treated by our modern Protestant speculators. 


Canon Farrar (says Mr. Stephen) has lately published a set of sermons upon 
Our Eternal Hope, which have been criticised by the representatives of various 
shades of Christian opinion in the Contemporary Review. It is barely possible 
with the best intentions to take such a discussion seriously. Boswell tells us 
how a lady interrogated Dr. Johnson as to the nature of the spiritual body. She 
seemed desirous, he adds, ‘of knowing more; but he left the subject in obscurity.’ 
We smile at Boswell’s evident impression that Johnson could, if he had chosen, 
have dispelled the darkness. When we find a number of educated gentlemen 
seriously inquiring as to the conditions of existence in the next world, we feel that 
they are sharing Boswell’s naiveté without his excuse. What can any human being 
outside a pulpit say upon such a subject which does not amount to a confession of 
ignorance, coupled, it may be, with more or less suggestive of shadowy hopes and 
fears? Have the secrets of the prison-house really been revealed to Canon Farrar 
or Mr. Beresford Hope? .... When men search into the unknowable, they 
naturally arrive at very different results, There are, according to Canon Farrar, 
four different forms of creed within the Christian Church. 


And thus, Mr. Stephen adds, not without justice, if we are to judge 
Christianity from such discussions as these, its doctrines of heaven and 
hell will all be seen to be melting away into ‘ dreamland ;’ and it 
will be plain, he says (I have quoted these words before), ‘that the 
impertinent young curate who tells me I shall be burnt everlastingly 
for not sharing his superstition is just as ignorant as I am myself, 
and that I know as much as my dog.’ 

Mr. Stephen here draws his conclusion from the fate of one 
Protestant doctrine; but he might draw the same conclusion from 
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all, for the whole body of them is in precisely the same state. The 
divinity of Christ, the nature of His atonement, the constitution of 
the Trinity, the efficacy of the sacraments, the inspiration of the 
Bible—all the old doctrines upon these points are getting as vague 
and wavering, as weak and as compliant to the caprice of each in- 
dividual thinker, as the doctrine of eternal punishment. And it is 
evident that Mr. Stephen and the critics of his school are perfectly 
right in the moral they draw from the spectacle. 

But there is one fact that they apparently all forget—I refer 
mainly now to such critics in our own country—that Protestant 
Christianity is not the only form of it. They have still the Church 
of Rome to deal with, which is Christianity in its oldest, its most 
legitimate, and its most coherent form. They surely cannot forget 
her existence or her magnitude. To suppose this would be to at- 
tribute to them too insular, or rather too provincial, an ignorance. 
The cause, however, certainly is ignorance, and an ignurance which, 
though less surprising, is far deeper. In this country the popular 
conception of Rome has been so distorted by our familiarity with 
Protestantism, that the true conception of her is something quite 
strange to us. Our divines have exhibited her to us as though she 
were a lapsed Protestant sect, and they have attacked her for being 
false to doctrines that were never really hers. They have failed to 
see that the first and essential difference which separates her from 
them lies not primarily in any special dogma, but in the authority 
on which all her dogmas rest. Protestants, basing their religion on 
the Bible solely, have conceived that Catholics of course profess to do 
so likewise ; they have covered them with invective for being traitors 
to their supposed profession, and have triumphantly convicted them 
of contradicting principles that they always repudiated. The Church’s 
primary doctrine is her own perpetual infallibility. She is inspired 
by the same Spirit that inspired the Bible, and her voice is, equally 
with the Bible, the voice of God. This, however, which is really her 
primary doctrine, popular Protestantism either ignores altogether, or 
treats it as if it were a modern superstition, which, so far from being 
essential to the whole Church’s system, is, on the contrary, inconsistent 
with it. Looked at in this way, Rome to the Protestant’s mind has 
seemed naturally to be a mass of superstitions and dishonesties ; and 
it is this view of her that, strangely enough, our modern advanced 
thinkers have accepted without question. Though they have trusted 
the Protestants in nothing else, they have trusted them here. They 
have taken the Protestant’s word for it that Protestantism is more 
reasonable than Romanism; and they think, therefore, that if they 
have destroyed the former, @ fortiori have they destroyed the latter.” 


























































? It is difficult on any other supposition to account for the marked fact that 
hardly any of our English rationalists have criticised Christianity, except as pre- 
sented to them in a form essentially Protestant ; and that a large proportion of their 
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No conception of the matter, however, could be. more false than 
this. To whatever.criticism the Catholic position may be open, it is 
certainly not thus included in Protestantism, nor is it reached through 
it. Let us try and consider the matter a little more truly. Let us 
grant all that hostile criticism can say against Protestantism as a4 
supernatural religion: in other words, let us set it aside altogether, 
Let us suppose nothing, to start with, in the world but a natural 
moral sense, and a simple natural theism; and let us then see the 
relation of the Church of Rome to that. Approached in this way, 
the religious world will appear to us as a body of natural theists, all 
agreeing that they must do God’s will, but differing widely amongst 
themselves as to what His will and His nature are. Their moral and 
religious views will be equally vague and dreamlike—more dream- 
like even than those of the Protestant world at present. Their 
theories as to the future will be but ‘shadowy hopes and fears,’ 
Their practice, in the present, will vary from asceticism to the widest 
license. And yet, in spite of all this confusion and difference, there 
will be:amongst them a vague tendency to unanimity. Each man vill 
be dreaming: his own spiritual dream, and the dreams of all will be 
different. All their dreams, it will be plain, cannot represent reality; 
and yet the belief will be common to all that some reality is repre- 
sented by them. Men, therefore, will begin to compare their dreams 
together, and try to draw out of them the common element, so that 
the dream may come slowly to be the same for all ; that, if it grows, 
it may grow by some recognisable laws; that it may, in other words, 
lose its character of a dream, and assume that of a reality. We sup- 
pose, therefore, that our natural theists form themselves into a kind 
of common parliament, in which they may compare, adjust, and give 
shape to the ideas that were before so wavering, and which shall 
contain some machinery for formulating such agreements as may be 
come to. The common religious sense of the world is then organised, 
and its conclusions registered. We have no longer the wavering 
dreams of men; we have instead of them the constant vision of 
man. 

Now in such a universal parliament we see what the Church of 
Rome essentially is, viewed from her natural side. She is ideally, if 
not actually, the parliament of the believing world. Her doctrines, 
as she one by one unfolds them, emerge upon us like petals from a 
half-closed bud. They are not added arbitrarily from without; they 
are developed from within. They are the flowers contained from the 
first in the bud of our moral consciousness. When she formulates 
now something that has not been formulated before, she is no more 
criticisms are solely applicable to this. It is amusing, too, to observe how, to men 
of often such really wide minds, all theological authority is represented by curates, 
clergymen, and other Anglican dignitaries. Mr. Matthew Arnold, for instance, 
seems to think that the whole cause of revealed religion stands and falls with the 
present Bishop of Gloucester. 
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enunciating a new truth than was Newton when he enunciated the 
theory of gravitation. Whatever truths, hitherto hidden, she may 
become conscious of, she holds that these were always implied in her 
teaching, though at the time she did not know it, just as gravitation 
was implied in many ascertained facts that men knew well enough 
long before they knew what was implied in them. Thus far, then, 
the Church of Rome essentially is the spiritual sense of humanity, 
speaking to men through its proper and only possible organ. Its 
intricate machinery, such as its systems of representation, its methods 
of voting, the appointment of its speaker, and the legal formalities 
required in the recording of its decrees, are things accidental only ; 
or if they are necessary, they are necessary only in a secondary way. 
But the picture of the Church thus far is only half drawn. She 
is all this, but she is something more than this. She is not only the 
parliament of spiritual man, but she is such a parliament guided by 
the Spirit of God. The work of that Spirit may be secret, and to the 
natural eyes untraceable, as the work of the human will is in the 
But none the less it is there. 





human brain. 





Totam infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 


The analogy of the human brain is here of great help to us. The 
human brain is an arrangement of material particles which can 
become connected with consciousness only in virtue of such a special 
arrangement. The Church is an arrangement of individuals which 
can become connected with the Spirit of God only in virtue of an 
arrangement equally special. 

If this be a true picture of the Catholic Church, and of the place 
that religious orthodoxy ideally holds in the world, there can be no & 
priori difficulty in the passage from a natural religion to such a 
supernatural one. The difficulty begins only when we compare the 
ideal picture with the actual scene about us. When we do this, there 
are various facts that perplex us. First, we find that the Church is 
not actually what she is ideally. She is not the parliament of the 
whole believing world, but of a part only. Secondly, that part of the 
world that does not belong to her bears, in what she calls its errors, 
so strong a family likeness to herself, that it is hard to assign to her a 
validity which she denies to others. Further, the accounts she gives 
of herself, in archives for the truth of which she vouches, seem 
suspicious and improbable in the light of an unbiassed criticism. 
And lastly, the supernatural moral conceptions that she presents us 
with seem out of harmony with those natural moral conceptions of 
which they profess to be the ratification and the completion. 

Let us examine these difficulties more closely. The first, though 
the greatest, may be most quickly dealt with, since it is one that 
can be acknowledged only, and not explained. If there be for men 
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but one revelation of God, why this revelation should be so partial 
and so capricious as it seems to be must for ever remain a mystery, 
But it is not a new mystery. We already suppose ourselves to have 
accepted it in a simpler form—in the form of the presence of 
evil, and the partial and capricious prevalence of good. This is the 
only real difficulty. I am aware, however, that in the minds of 
many it has been complicated by a further one, which, I will now 
try to show, is wholly imaginary. Accepting the fact of the apparent 
injustice in the distribution of good in the world, it is said that 
orthodoxy tends to aggravate this difficulty by making the presence 
of good yet more partial than it was; and not this only, but that it 
condemns as evil what to our natural moral apprehensions would 
seem good of the purest kind. There are many good and holy men 
without the Church, doing their best to fight their way towards God; 
and orthodoxy is supposed to condemn these for want of an assent to 
some obscure formula, which evidently, from the facts of the case, 
has not been injurious to their purity of life and heart. Hence it has 
been argued that a special set of doctrines cannot be specially true, 
since they are seen to be not essential to success in the matters that 
they deal with. This line of argument, however, is based entirely on 
a misconception. In the first place, the Church does not condemn 
any genuine goodness, though it may be outside her own pale. On 
the contrary, she says explicitly that a knowledge of ‘the One true 
God, our Creator and Lord,’ may be attained to by the ‘ natural 
light of human reason,’ meaning, by reason, faith unenlightened by 
revelation ; and she declares those to be anathema who deny this. 
The holy and humble men of heart who do not know her, or who in 
good faith reject her, she commits to God’s uncovenanted mercies. 
The mercies of God she declares to be infinite ; but, except in so far 
as they are revealed to her, she can necessarily say nothing definite 
about them. But what she does say certainly is sufficient to satisfy 
the largest charity. Of error as error, or of truth as mixed with 
error, it is naturally beyond her province to consider as ways to truth, 
just as it is beyond the province of exact science to estimate the 
comparative value of inexact results arrived at by erroneous methods, 
even though these results may contain much that is really true in 
them. For those that are without her, she has only one condemna- 
tion. Her anathemas are on those only who deliberately reject her, 
by tampering with a conviction that she really is the Truth. They 
are condemned not because they cannot see that the teacher is true, 
but that, at heart seeing this, they contrive to close their eyes to it. 
They will not obey when they know they ought to obey. And thus 
the moral offence in denying some obscure theological proposition 
does not lie entirely, and need not lie at all, in the immediate bad 
consequences that such a denial would necessitate, but in the dis- 
obedience, the self-will, the rebellion that must be both the cause 
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and the result of it. The case will often be just that of a child who 
may rightly be condemned for deliberately disobeying its father, 
though the point on which it disobeys may itself, so far as the child 
is concerned, be an indifferent one. 

In the light of these considerations, though the original per- 
plexity will still confront us, arising from the partial distribution 
of good and the wide-spread presence of evil, an assent to the claims 
of orthodoxy will be seen to add nothing further to this. Granting 
this, however, another question suggests itself. Granting that 
orthodoxy recognises good as attainable by the unorthodox, it may 
be asked what profit is orthodoxy to the world, and what motives can 
be ours for the propagation of it? But the questicn might just as 
well be asked, what is the good of true physical science, and why 
should we try to impress on the world its teachings? Such a 
question, we can at once see, is absurd. Because a large number of 
men know nothing of physical science, and are apparently not the 
worse for their ignorance, we do not for that reason think physical 
science worthless. We believe, on the whole, that a knowledge of 
the laws of matter, including those both of our organisms and their 
environment, will steadily tend to better our lives, in so far as they 
are material. It will tend, for instance, to a better preservation of 
our health. But we do not for this reason deny that many indi- 
viduals may be healthy who are but very partially acquainted with 
the laws of health. Nor do we deny the value of a thorough study 
of astronomy and meteorology because a certain practical knowledge 
of the weather and of navigation may be attained without it. On 
the contrary, we hold that the fullest knowledge we can acquire on 
such matters it is our duty to acquire, and not acquire only, but as 
far as possible promulgate. The mass of men may never be able to 
understand these matters more than partially; but what they do 
understand we feel convinced should be the truth, and even what 
they do not understand we feel convinced will be some indirect profit 
tothem. And the case of spiritual science is entirely analogous to 
the case of natural science. A man to whom the truth is open is not 
excused from finding it because he knows it is not so open to all. A 
heretic who denies the dogmas of the Church has his counterpart in 
the quack who denies the verified conclusions of science. The moral 
condemnation that is given to the one is illustrated by the intellec- 
tual condemnation that is given to the other. 

If we take these considerations into account, we shall get a clearer 
notion of the moral value of orthodoxy. Some of its doctrines—the 
great simple facts of it, that appeal to all, and can in a certain 
degree be taken in by all—are doubtless held to be saving in their own 
nature. But for the mass of men the case is different with other 
facts underlying these. That we eat Christ’s body in the sacrament 
is a belief that in a certain degree can be understood by all. Yet 
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the philosophy that is involved in this belief would for most men be 
perfectly unintelligible. But it is no more unimportant that those 
who do understand this philosophy should do so truly, and should 
transmit it faithfully, than it is unimportant that a physician should 
understand the action of alcohol, because any one, independent of 
such knowledge, can know that so many glasses of wine will have 
such and such an effect on him. Theology is to the spiritual body 
of the Church what anatomy and medicine are to the natural body of 
man. The parts they each play in human life are analogous, and in 
their respective worlds the raison d’étre is the same. We do not 
say respecting any individual that a wrong theology need make him 
a bad man; nor do we say that a wrong theory of medicine need 
make him an unhealthy man, But we do say this with regard to the 
world in general. And we say this further—that if we not only hold 
wrong theories on these matters, but knowingly contradict right ones, 
we shall in the one case be excommunicated from the moral world, as 
we shall be in the other from the intellectual. 

To the candid theist, then, the partiality of revelation will offer 
no new difficulty ; nor will the fact that there are so many who have 
no means of finding it lessen for those that have the means the 
supreme duty of seeking it. 

Let us now pass on to another point—to another difficulty in the 
way of the Church’s claims. It is urged—and modern discoveries are 
daily adding force to this plea—that the Christian revelation, even 
though it contain truth, yet cannot do so in any special and excep- 
tional manner, since the more we study other creeds and systems, 
their teachings, and their histories, the more clearly do we see that 
they have all a common origin, that Christianity is but one amongst 
a number, and that they are either all of them divine, or that else 
none are. And it is quite true that the spectacle we have been called 
to look at is, at first sight, somewhat startling. We have found all 
kinds of virtue and spiritual aspiration in places where, for a long 
time, we had been taught to look for degradation only; and the 
conclusion that at once suggests itself is that, since truth is appa- 
rently diffused everywhere, it is concentrated nowhere. But if we 
reflect on the matter a little more calmly, we shall see that, from 
the Catholic point of view, this is just the state of things we might 
have ‘expected. Revealed religion, as we have seen, is not the 
destruction of natural religion ; it is simply the fulfilling of it. It 
is natural religion, with something superadded to it. And, this 
being the case, it will be plain from the first that all religions will 
have much incommon. But the inevitable similarity does not end 
here. The Catholic Church, as we have seen, is a human organism 
capable of receiving the Divine Spirit. And this is really what all 
other religious bodies, so far as they have professed to speak with 
authority, have virtually attempted to be; and they all, from the 
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Catholic standpoint, are nothing more than so many incomplete and 
abortive Catholicisms. So far, then, from these other religions 
tending, by their likeness to her, to make the Church’s special 
supremacy doubtful, they will to the Catholic rather tend to confirm 
it. Certainly they can logically do nothing to prove the contrary, 
any more than the fact that a number of arrows have hit the target 
will prevent our recognising that one has hit the centre. 

Admitting all this, there of course arises the further question— 
how do we know that it is the Catholic Church, and not some other 
faith, that has thus hit the centre? And to answer this question 
fully is a long matter. I presume, however, that those to whom I 
am writing have not, in their search for a creed, cast their eyes 
beyond the Christian world; and the answer, so far as at present 
needed, is therefore much simplified. Indeed, for the present, it may 
be enough to point out that, of all creeds now existent in the world, 
Catholicism is the only one that has recognised what dogmatism 
really implies, and what necessarily will be in the long run demanded 
of it, and has provided herself with the full appliances for meeting 
these demands. She alone has seen that if there is to be any infal- 
lible voice in the world at all, this voice must be an ever-living one, 
as capable of speaking now as it ever was in the past; and that, as 
the world’s capacities for knowledge grow, the teacher shall be always 
able to unfold to it a fuller teaching. The Catholic Church is the 
only historical religion that can conceivably adapt itself to the wants 
of the present day, without virtually ceasing to be itself. It is the 
only religion that can keep its identity without losing its life, and 
keep its life without losing its identity; that can enlarge its teach- 
ings without changing them ; that can be always the same, and yet 
be always developing. 

Still, even if we grant all this, there remain to be taken account 
of the moral and the historical objections. A certain part of the 
moral objections will have been removed already by the foregoing 
considerations. The conception of Catholicism will have been seen 
to involve no real want of charity; and it will have been seen also, 
in some degree, how little the complexity of theology, and still less of 
its constitution, destroys the simplicity of its religion. But it will be 
well to consider this point a little more fully. Many writers of 


eminence, Mr. Carlyle for instance, are accustomed to contrast . 


natural religion with all orthodoxy in general, and with Catholicism 
in particular, praising the former as simple and at once going home 
to the heart, and deriding or declaiming against the latter as being 
the very reverse of this. On the one hand, they say, see the soul 
going straight to its God, feeling His love, and content that others 
shall feel it. On the other hand, see this pure and free communion, 
distracted and interrupted by a thousand tortuous reasonings as to 
the nature of it. Can such obscure intellectual propositions have 
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anything to do with a religion of the heart? And do not they choke 
the latter by being thus bound up with it? But this language, 
though it sounds plausible, represents really an entire misconception of 
the matter. Natural religion is doubtless, in one sense, simpler than 
revealed religion ; but it is so merely because it can have no authori- 
tative science of itself. It is simpler for the same reason that a 
boy’s account of having given himself a headache is simpler than the 
physician’s would be. The boy says merely, ‘ I ate ten tarts, and drank 
three bottles of ginger-beer.’ The physician, were he to give a full 
account of the occurrence, would have to describe a number of far 
more complex processes. The boy’s account would be, of course, the 
simplest, and would doubtless go more home to the general heart of 
boyhood ; but it would not for that reason be the truest. And thus 
to love God, and to feel the better for it, may seem, from a certain 
point of view, as simple as to drink a bottle of ginger-beer and feel 
the worse for it. And yet, if the latter be really so complex, how 
much more will the former be! The simplicity of religion and the 
complexity of theology are not opposed to each other; and the 
contrast between the two is an essentially false and superficial one. 
But even putting theology altogether aside, the simplicity of a 
religion can of itself be no test of the probable truth of it. And in 
the case of natural religion, what is called simplicity is in general 
nothing more than vagueness. If this be a right way of speaking, 
we might praise a landscape as simple, when it was half drowned in 
mist. The religion of the Catholic Church, however, as apart from 
its theology, issomething far simpler than is supposed by the outside 
world; and there is not a point in it that has not a direct moral 
meaning for us, and is not calculated to have a direct effect on the 
spirit. The outside world misjudges all this, because it can, in 
general, only reach it through explanations; and the explanation, or 
the account of anything, is always far more complex than the appre- 
hension of the thing itself. Take, for instance, the practice of the 
invocation of saints. This seems to many to complicate the whole 
relation of the soul to God, to be introducing a number of new and 
unnecessary go-betweens, and to make us, as it were, communicate 
with God through a dragoman. But the case really is very different. 
Of course it may be contended that intercessory prayer, or that 
prayer of any kind, is an absurdity; but for those who do not think 
this, there can be nothing to object to in the invocation of saints. 
It is admitted by such men that we are not wrong in asking the 
living to pray for us. Surely, therefore, it is not wrong to make a 
like request of the dead. In the same way, to those who believe in 
purgatory, to pray for the dead is as natural and as rational as to pray 
for the living. And now as to this doctrine of purgatory itself— 
which has so long been a stumbling-block to the whole Protestant 
world—time goes on, and the view men take of it is changing. It is 
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becoming fast recognised on all sides that it is the only doctrine 
that can bring a belief in future rewards and punishments into dny- 


thing like accordance with our notions of what is just or reasonable, ~~ 


and, so far from its being a superfluous superstition, it will be seen to 
be just what is demanded at once by reason and morality ; and a belief 
in it amounts not only to an intellectual assent, but to a harmonising 
and completion of the whole moral ideal. The same, too, will be 
found to hold true of the whole Catholic religion. 

But the outside world fails to see this, not only because the 
account of the religion is, as I have just said, necessarily more 
complex than the religion itself, but because it perpetually confounds 
with religion not theology only, but mere pious opinions and rules 
of discipline also. Take, for instance, the celibacy of the clergy. It 
is commonly supposed to be of Catholic faith, that celibacy is essential 
to the priesthood. It is, however, nothing of the kind, any more 
than it is essential to college fellowships, or that it is essential to a 
naval officer that he shall not carry his wife about with him on ship- 
board. Nor is the headship of the Roman Church essentially con- 
nected with any special locality, any more than the English Parlia- 
ment is essentially connected with Westminster. The difficulty of 
the outside observer in distinguishing things that are of faith from 
mere pious opinions is a more subtle source of confusion, and a 
more dangerous one. From this confusion, the Church is supposed to 
be pledged to all sorts of grotesque accounts of the nature of heaven, 
of hell, and of purgatory, and to be logically bound to stand and 
fall by these. I cited an instance of this error some months since 
from the writings of Sir James Stephen, who pitched on an opinion of 
Bellarmine’s, and certain arguments by which he supported it, as to the 
locality cf purgatory. It is quite true that to us Bellarmine’s opinion 
seems sufficiently ludicrous, and Sir James Stephen argued that the 
Roman Church is ludicrous in just the same degree. But if he had 
studied the matter a little deeper, he would have seen that this argu- 
ment was an entirely false one. He would have seen that he was, in the- 
first instance, attacking not the doctrine of the Church, but simply 
an opinion, not indeed condemned by her, but held avowedly 
without her sanction. Had he studied Bellarmine to a little more 
purpose, he would have seen that that writer expressly states that 
‘it is a question where purgatory is, but the Church has defined 
nothing on this point.’ He would also have learned from the same 
source that it is no article of Catholic faith that there is in purgatory 
any material fire; and that, ‘as to the intensity of the pains of 
purgatory, though all admit that they are greater than anything that 
we suffer in this life, still it is doubtful how this is to be explained 
and understood.’ He would have learned too that, according to 
Bonaventura, ‘ the sufferings of purgatory are only severer than those 
of this life, inasmuch as the greatest suffering in purgatory is more 
Vor. IV.—No. 22. 3 Y 
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severe than the greatest suffering endured in this life ; though there 
may be a degree of punishment in purgatory less intense than what 
may sometimes be undergone in this world.’ And finally he would 
have learned—what in this connection would have been well worth his 
attention—that the duration of pains in purgatory is, according to 
Bellarmine, ‘so completely uncertain, that it is rash to pretend to 
determine anything about it.’ 

Here is one instance, that will be as good as many, of the way in 
which the private opinions of individual Catholics, or the transitory 
opinions of particular epochs, are taken for the unalterable teachings 
of the Catholic Church itself; and it is no more logical to con- 
demn the latter as false because the former are, than it would be 
to say that all modern geography is false because geographers may 
still entertain false opinions about regions as to which they do not 
profess certainty. Medieval doctors thought that purgatory might 
be the middle of the earth. Modern geographers have thought that 
there might be an open sea in the North Pole. But that we hazard 
a wrong conjecture can prove in neither case that we have made no 
true discoveries. 

Tosum up, then, if we would obtain a true view of Catholicism, we 
must begin by making a clean sweep of all the views that, as out- 
siders, we have been taught to entertain about her. We must, in the 
first place, learn to conceive of her as a living, spiritual body, as in- 
fallible and as authoritative now as she ever was, with her eyes un- 
dimmed and her strength not abated; continuing to grow still as she 
has continued to grow hitherto; and the growth of the new dogmas 
that she may from time to time enunciate, we must learn to see are, 
from her stand-point, signs of life and not signs of corruption. And 
further, when we come to look into her more closely, we must separate 
carefully the diverse elements we find in her—her discipline, her pious 
opinions, her theology, and her religion. 

Let her be once fairly looked at in this way—-looked at not with 
any prepossession in her favour, but only without prejudice—and thus 
much, at least, I am firmly convinced of. Iam convinced that, if it 
be once admitted that we belong to a spiritual world, and in that 
world are free and responsible agents, there will be no new difficulty 
encountered, either by the reason or the moral sense, in admitting to 
the full the supernatural claims of Catholicism. The study of other 
religions will not lie in our way; the partial success of it itself will 
not lie in our way; nor will any of its own teachings, if only appre- 
hended fairly. Difficulties, as I have said, we do meet doubtless; 
but we have passed them long ago, as we crossed the very threshold 
of the spiritual world. We have neither denied them nor forgotten 
them. We have done all that was possible—we have accepted them. 

The historical difficulty alone remains for us, and with this it is 
impossible that I can deal here. I do not underrate it; but I think 
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others have overrated it. As to the Bible, and the results on it of 
modern criticism, the Church of Rome has still her position to take 
up; and if ever she teaches anything authoritatively on the matter, 
we may be sure she will teach nothing that will be demonstrably 
at variance with fact. Her attitude, however, on this point, and 
with regard to the Old Testament especially, may reasonably cause 
some perplexity. As to her subsequent history, we shall doubtless 
discover in it many facts that seem to tell against her. But it will, 
I believe, be found that none of these facts are of such a nature as to 
absolutely give the lie to her claims; or if so, that they rest on in- 
sufficient evidence. Uninspired history, indeed, is much like the 
Bible. It may be read in many various and often contradictory 
ways, and, for it to convey any distinct impression to us on many 
points, we shall need an interpreter whose authority equals that of 
the text. 

For the present, however, putting the historical question aside, and 
looking simply on the world as it is, on science as it is, on our morality 
as it is, on other religions as they are, and on the Catholic religion 
as it professes to be, what I have tried to show is this: that the Catho- 
lic religion is a logical development of our natural moral sense, 
developed indeed under a special spiritual care, but essentially the 
same thing, with the same negations, the same assertions, the same 
positive truths, and the same impenetrable mysteries—the difference 
only being that what was always implied unconsciously is by it re- 
cognised and expressed consciously. 

It is possible that we may see thus much, and yet feel ourselves 
unable to go further. Such an inability, however, will not detract 
from the truth of what I have been urging, nor from the utility of 
duly considering it. Any apology for Romanism is to many a very 
distasteful thing. But such petulant and vulgar prejudice as this 
should never be given way to. The Roman Church exists, and 
exists as a power in the world; and whether she be an enemy to be 
destroyed, or a saviour to be clung to, it is equally important that 
we should estimate her full strength. It is idle to waste our argu- 
ments and our sarcasm on Protestantism only. If we think that 
Christianity is false, and is doing an evil work in the world, let us 
meet it and combat it in its strongest and most coherent form. 
The Church will not shrink from these attacks. She will rather 
court them. Only see me, she says, what I really am, and then 
strike me as forcibly as you will or can. 


Me, me—adsum qui feci—in me conyertite ferrum. 


The one thing that is needed now, in appreciating such questions 
as these, is nota criticism that shall be less severe than at present, but 
far more so; that it shall analyse to the very bottom not only one 
religion, but all religions, and not only all religions, but all morality, 
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that it shall not only discover difficulties, but discover how far these 
difficulties extend themselves; and that one party shall not seek 
to damage another by taxing it with inconsistencies that they both 
of necessity must have in common. Until this is done, no clear 
result will be arrived at. The spiritual world is at present a battle- 
field, on which a variety of parties are all struggling for supremacy. 
But for the most part they cannot see each other’s faces, because of 
the dust of the encounter; and they fight idly like one that beats 
the air. There is a perpetual struggle only, but there is no victory— 
nothing, despite the intellectual light that is supposed to be pre- 
vailing, nothing but 


Confused alarms of struggle and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


W. H Mattock 





SOME DIFFICULTIES IN ZOOLOGICAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


In offering to the readers of the Nineteenth Century some remarks 
upon the geographical distribution of animals, [ will ask them to 
excuse me if, in the first place, I shall go rather more into the ele- 
mentary part of the subject than is perhaps usual in this Review. 
But ‘distribution’ is a comparatively recent branch of biological 
science; its value and importance are scarcely understood except 
amongst the most advanced and philosophic naturalists ; and unless 
I am permitted to explain rather fully what ‘distribution’ is, 
I fear I shall not be able to make my readers comprehend the 
‘difficulties’ which I wish to notice. I shall, therefore, endeavour 
first to point out shortly the observed facts of zoological distribution, 
next to state the hypothesis that will best account for these facts, 
and lastly to give examples of some of the difficulties that have 
to be overcome or explained before we can affirm that this hypo- 
thesis is perfectly established, and ought to be universally accepted 
by reasonable persons. 

Every animal, such, for example, as a bird, has a certain struc- 
ture, form, size, and colour, which enable naturalists to assign it 
to its place in the system amongst its fellows, and to decide that it 
belongs to a particular family, genus, and species. These attributes 
of structure, size, shape, and colour are what are called its ‘ specific 
characters, and are common to all the individuals of the ‘ species’ 
that the bird in question belongs to. But, besides these more obvious 
attributes, the species has two other important qualities which are not 
so generally recognised ; that is to say, it exists in a state of nature only 
within a certain definite area of space, and only through a certain 
definite lapse of time. Of the latter kind of distribution —that is, of 
‘distribution in time ’"—I will say nothing on the present occasion, as I 
wish to confine my remarks to distribution in space, and to recent 
animals—that is, to such as are now existing on the world’s surface. 

Well, then, every species, such as that of which this bird is an ex- 
ample, is found in its natural state of existence only within a certain 
definite area of the world’s surface. This area is termed its ‘specific 
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area,’ and may be small or large. The little blue magpie of Spain, 
to which I shall again call attention presently, being found only 
in certain provinces of Spain and Portugal, is a good instance of 
limited distribution. Other instances of limited distribution are 
furnished by certain humming-birds, such as Oreotrochilus chim- 
borazo and O. pichincha, which are found only on the two 
mountains after which they are respectively named. But in many 
instances species have a much wider distribution, and in some few 
cases the area which they occupy is very large, and nearly coextensive 
with the world’s surface. The Barn-owl (Strix flammea), the Osprey 
(Pandion haliaétus), and the Turnstone (Strepsilas interpres), are 
good examples of cosmopolitan species of birds, their specific area 
being nearly coextensive with the land-surface of the world. 

When we proceed to genera—i.e. to groups of species that possess 
certain characters in common—a similar phenomenon as regards 
distribution is found to prevail. Asin the case of species, genera 
are mostly confined within a certain definite area, large or small, 
cases of cosmopolitan or. universally distributed genera being quite 
the exception. For instance, the generic area occupied by the robins 
(Erithacus) extends over Europe, Africa north of the Atlas, and 
Northern Asia. Within this generic area three species of robin are 
met with—namely, our familiar E. rwbecula, E. hyrcanus of Persia, 
and EF. akahige of North-east Asia. On the other hand, another of 
our most familiar birds, the swallow, belongs to a very widely distri- 
buted or nearly cosmopolitan genus, species of swallows being met 
with in every part of the world’s surface. In the like manner families, 
i.e. groups of genera resembling one another in certain particulars, 
orders, 7.e. similar groups of families, and in some cases even higher 
groups, are more or less limited in the geographical area which they 
occupy, although, when we come to these larger divisions, it may 
be naturally supposed that instances of very limited range are the 
exception. It thus follows that every different part of the world has 
species, genera, families, and in some cases even orders, peculiar to 
it, so that a mere glance at a collection of animals from any particular 
locality will enable the experienced naturalist to tell, often within a 
very few miles, where the collection has been made. 

A second phenomenon attached to specific and generic areas, 
besides their being limited in extent, is that they are ‘ continuous.’ 
We do not find that a species, genus, or other higher natural group, 
occurs in two separate localities, without being found also in the 
intervening space. Still less do we find the intervening space occu- 
pied by another species of the same group. Take for example the 
birds of two such countries as England and Japan, which are well 
known to have a considerable number of species (perhaps one hundred) 
incommon. We expect to find, and do find, that these species are 
also met with (that is, in such spots as are suitable to their particular 
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mode of life) all throngh Northern Europe and Northern Asia. If, 
therefore, we meet with a species or genus in two distant localities, 
we may be pretty sure that it likewise exists in the intermediate 
space. 
It is not necessary on the present occasion to pursue this parti- 
cular branch of the subject further, but we may sum up the results 
arrived at in the following propositions :— 

Every species occupies a definite area on the world’s surface ; 
and in like manner every genus and family, or other higher assem- 
blage of species, occupies a definite urea on the earth’s surface ; or, 
more shortly, locality—that is, existence in a certain spot—is quite 
as much an attribute of any natural group of animals as structure 
or the possession of a certain form or shape. 

Let us now consider a little more closely the mode in which 
species are distributed within their generic areas. From what has 
been already stated, it will be evident that a generic area is formed 
by the sum of the specific areas of the species which belong to the 
genus. In an ideal generic area the species would be arranged to 
occupy contiguous areas, and the whol¢ of these contiguous areas would 
together constitute the ‘generic area.’ Such instances of neatly 
defined specific and generic areas do not often occur in nature, but 
still they are to be found in some instances. One of the best ex- 
amples of them known to me in the class of birds is afforded by the 
American Bell-birds of the genus Chasmorhynchus. Four species. 
only of this form are known to exist, which, in the male sex at least, 
are very well marked and easily distinguished. One of these inhabits 
the forests of Costa Rica and Veragua (C. tricarwneulatus), a second 
(C. variegatus) those of Venezuela, a third (C. niveus) those of Cay- 
enne, and a fourth (C. nuddicollis) those of South-east Brazil." The 
generic area of the genus Chasmorhynchus of course embraces the 
whole district within these limits. But in most instances, it must 
be allowed, generic areas are not allotted out in this tidy way. 
Species frequently overlap each other’s areas, and occur three or 
four in the same district, are absent where they ought to be 
found, and turn up in localities where they are least to be ex- 
pected. The arrangement I have here indicated can only be looked 
upon as an ideal, which, as a careful study of the distribution of 
animal life shows us, we must always expect to find only approxi- 
mated to, and more or less concealed by casual irregularities. 

I must now say a few words upon another phenomenon of distri- 
bution—that is, upon what are commonly termed ‘representative’ 
species, as the observed facts connected with them have a very im- 
portant bearing on the subject. In groups of islands, such as the 
West. India Islands, the Philippines, and the various groups of South 


1 Cf. ‘The Bell-birds of America.’ Intellectual Observer, vol. x. p. 40, 1867. 
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Pacific Islands, we constantly find the different islands inhabited by 
different species of the same genus, which, from the idea that they 
represent one another in the economy of nature, are termed ‘ repre- 
sentative species.’ The specific differences between these representa- 
tive species are sometimes minute and sometimes considerable, but, 
the further and more accurately we carry out our investigations into 
insular faunas, the more instances do we find of the occurrence of 
more or less nearly allied representative species in the different 
islands. Two or three years ago, for example, it would have been 
thought quite sufficient to give as the habitat of a bird the Philippine 
Islands generally. But we now know from the researches of Dr. 
Steere? and Mr. Everett * that nearly all the larger islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago, and many even of the smaller ones, possess 
numerous representative species. Some of these are so different from 
one another that no one would hesitate to admit their distinctness; 
in other cases the differences are minute, and require the eye of a 
practised ornithologist to realise them. 

A good instance of insular representative species is afforded by 
the Tanagers of the genus Spindalis. The genus is peculiar to 
the iarger Antilles, extending from Jamaica to the Bahamas. Five 
species are known, each of which inhabits a different island, 
namely :— 

. Sp. zena, from the Bahamas. 
pretrii, from Cuba. 
multicolor, from Haiti. 
portoricensis, from Porto Rico. 
nigricephala, from Jamaica. 


The peculiar little birds of the genus Todus, constituting together 
the family Todide, which is restricted to the West India Islands, 
have a nearly similar distribution. Four nearly allied species are 


known, namely :—- 


1. Todus multicolor, from Cuba. 

2. 4, dominicensis, from Haiti. 

3. 4, wvtridis, from Jamaica. 

4. ,,  hypochondriacus, from Porto Rico. 


Islands also often possess modified forms, or representatives of the 
species of the adjoining continent. A most striking instance of this 
is afforded by the little island of Guadeloupe, situated in the Pacific 
off the coast of Lower California. From the’ researches lately made 
by Dr. Edward Palmer, it appears that ‘every one of the resident 
species of land-birds in this island (eight in number) is distinct from 


2 Cf. Sharpe, Trans. Linn. Soe., ser. 2, Zool. p. 307. 
* See Lord Tweeddale’s papers on Philippine birds in the Proceedings of the Zoolo- 


gical Society of London for 1877 and 1878. 
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any found on the neighbouring mainland, although each has a con- 
tinental representative more or less nearly allied.’ 4 

Another significant fact connected with representative species is 
that, in the case of a series of them, those species of which the areas 
are nearest to each other are most nearly allied. If one species be in- 
termediate between two others in locality, it will almost certainly be 
found to be also intermediate in its structural characters. 

But it is not only upon islands that representative species occur. 
They are met with also in all large continental areas. Let us take 
the wide continent of North America for example. The birds of the 
eastern United States have been long well known to us. Subsequently 
those of California and the Pacific States have been studied, and a 
large number of cases discovered in which the eastern forms are re- 
placed in the west by representative species which have received dif- 
ferent names, and show more or less well-grounded points of difference 
on comparison. But the more recent rescarches of our energetic 
brother naturalists in the United States have proved that in very 
many instances these eastern and western species—at first sight so 
obviously distinct—are connected together by intermediate forms 
which occur in the interior of the continent. And such is the case 
in other parts of the world. When examples of two representative 
species from widely distant localities are compared, they are distinct 
and easily recognisable. When specimens come to be obtained from 
intermediate localities, it is usually found that these specimens possess 
intermediate characters. 

Now is there any hypothesis which will explain the existence of 
these phenomena of distribution just alluded to?—namely : 

1. The restriction of species and other natural groups to limited 
and continuous geographical areas. 

2. The occurrence of insular and continental representative species. 

3. The frequent existence of intermediate forms between repre- 
sentative species occupying adjacent continental areas. 

I need hardly say that the derivative origin of species or their 
descent from a common ancestor is, so far as we yet know, the only 
hypothesis that offers a reasonable explanation of these facts, and of 
other phenomena of geographical distribution. In his imperishable 
work on the Origin of Species, Mr. Darwin has devoted two chapters 
to those arguments in favour of the derivative theory which may be 
obtained from a study of distribution, and such naturalists as have 
paid special attention to distribution will readily acknowledge that 
there is no other class of facts that tells more strongly in favour of 
Mr, Darwin’s views. It must be allowed by every one that the deriva- 
tive theory is the only hypothesis yet started that will in any way 
account for the known phenomena of distribution ; and I may con- 


* ‘Ornithology of Guadeloupe Island,’ by Robert Ridgway, in Zep. U. S. Gvo- 
logival and Gvographical Survey of the Territories, Washington, 1876. 
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fidently affirm that no philosophic naturalist of the present day who 
has studied the distribution of any group of animals has failed to 
adopt it, at least as a working hypothesis. 

If we assume that the species of the same genus are descendants 
of common parents, the reason of their occupying adjacent areas is at 
once manifest, as is likewise the reason of these areas being con- 
tinuous. If we allow with Mr. Darwin that species, so far from being 
fixed and unchangeable (as was formerly supposed), are ever slowly 
varying, the mystery of representative species is no longer a mystery. 
A species extending itself over a given area will vary most at the 
extremities of its range, because the individuals occupying these 
extremities will have less chance of intercrossing. If, in the progress 
of geological time, the area becomes broken up into islands, as we 
suppose has actually happened in the case of the West Indies, we find 
distinct representative species occupying these several islands. If 
the area remains unchanged, we find in many cases intermediate forms 
between the representative species still existing. 

A good example of the latter case is afforded by the pheasants of 
the genus Huplocamus, which are distributed along the Himalayas 
from Cashmir to Assam, and thence through Burmah into China. Of 
this genus, six species are usually recognised, namely :— 


[> E. albi-cristatus, of Nepal. 


2. E. melanotus, of Sikim and Bhotan. 

(3. BE. Horsfieldi, of Assam. 
\4. E. lineatus, of Pegu, Tenasserim, and Siam. 
5. E. Andersoni, of Upper Burmah. 

6. E. nycthemerus, of China. 


Between species 1 and 2, and between species 3 and 4, inter- 
mediate forms, often called hybrids, are actually well known to exist 
in the intermediate localities, while species 5 is certainly nothing 
more than an intermediate form between species 4 and 6. 

The hypothesis of the derivative origin will therefore explain 
generally the phenomena of distribution, and no other theory that 
has been yet started will do so. 

But the question is, will it explain all the individual cases, and 
are there no exceptions? For it must be recollected that, to acquire 
universal acceptance, an hypothesis is bound to explain all the 
known cases of the subject to which it relates. 

To this question I cannot doubt that every naturalist who has care- 
fully studied the species of any group and their distribution will 
reply that there are many individual exceptions, and that, in order to 
explain these exceptions and to reconcile them with the general 
hypothesis, we are often obliged to indulge in other—occasionally 
not very convenient—subordinate hypotheses. As our knowledge of 
the exact structure of many animals is very incomplete, though in- 
creasing every day, and as our knowledge of their distribution is still 
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more incomplete, many of these apparent difficulties may be ultimately 
reconciled with the general law. For instance, it was until lately 
believed that the Viverrida or Civets, one of the principal families of 
Carnivorous Mammals, are confined to the Old World, with the excep- 
tion of a single form, the Baussaris of Mexico. The occurrence of 
Bassaris in Mexico, so widely separated from its congeners, was re- 
garded as a great anomaly. But, upon a more accurate examination 
of Bassaris, Professor Flower has lately shown® that this genus pro- 
perly belongs to the American family Procyonide, and that this 
supposed anomalous exception does not really exist. 

Again, the musk-deer of Northern Asia (Moschus) was until 
recently supposed to belong toa family (Moschid@) widely distributed 
over India and Africa. But it has now been shown by Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards that the supposed Indian and African members of the 
group constitute a very different family of the Ungulata—the Chevro- 
tains or Tragulide. The musk-deer, therefore, now consists only of 
a single form (Moschus) peculiar to Central Asia. This is another 
instance of how much our knowledge of distribution is dependent on 
accurate classification. 

It should also be recollected that if we adopt the hypothesis of 
the derivative origin of species, it is manifest that the distribution 
of animals in the present epoch is entirely dependent upon that of 
the past epoch. And I need hardly expatiate on the ‘imperfection of 
the geological record’ to which Mr. Darwin has so forcibly called 
our attention, nor upon the comparatively slight acquaintance we as 
yet have with the geology of most parts of the world’s surface beyond 
the limits of Europe. 

But, after making all these allowances, there are, as I have already 
said, many abnormal cases of distribution in every class of animals, 
and on the present occasion I will call attention to some half-dozen 
of them in the classes of mammals, birds, and reptiles, to the distri- 
bution of which animals my attention has been principally directed. 

Before doing this I may perhaps be allowed to run over briefly 
the principal divisions of the earth’s surface into what are called 
Zoological Regions, which are now generally in use, as I shall have 
to make frequent references to them. Taking the class of mammals, 
of which on the whole the distribution is best known to us, as our 
guide, we find the orders of mammals, according to the best autho- 
rities, arrangeable under three very distinct heads :—- 

I. Monotremes, or Ornithodelphs. 
II. Marsupials, or Didelphs. 
III. Typical Mammals, or Monodelphs. 

Now, when we come to examine the distribution of these three 
groups on the map, we shall find that the monotremes are wholly 
confined to Australia ; that the marsupials predominate in Australia, 
5 Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1869, p. 4. 
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and are only met with elsewhere in South America—one or two 
species of opossum (Didelphys) occur in North America, but are pro- 
bably only recent intruders from the south; and that the typical 
mammals are distributed over the rest of the world. 

Again, after examining the distribution of the ten orders of ty- 
pical mammals, we remark the following significant facts :— 

1. The absence of Jnsectivora in South America. 

2. The prevalence of Edentata in the same country; the sloths, 
armadilloes, and ant-eaters, three out of the five known families of 
this order, being entirely confined to South and Central America. 

Taking these main facts, we may divide our earth, as follows, into 
three great divisions :— 

Europe, Asia, Africa, Asiatic Is- 


I. Land where monodelphs only lands down to Wallace’s line, 


occur; no marsupials nor) and North America down to 
monotremes . . : | the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


II. Land where monodelphs an ; 
sea metenghe ann ; America, south of the Isthmus of 
marsupials occur ; no mo- + 
Tehuantepec. 
notremes ° ° 
III. Land where marsupials pre- 
vail; no monodelphs but | Australia and islands up to Wal- 


rodents and bats; all the lace’s line. 
known monotremes. 


The fault of this division is that it leaves the great mass of land 
in the northern hemisphere undivided and rather unmanageable. But 
this great northern land is easily separable into four sections, although 
it must be understood that these sections are not really equivalent 
in value to the two remaining undivided primary divisions. Thus 
we obtain a division of the land-surface of the globe for mammals 
into six areas, which may be called ReGions, and may be defined and 
named as follows :— 


re ee ee ~ oe ms 4 I. Palearctic Region. 
II. Africa, south of Atlas, and Madagas- ) Il. Ethiopian Region. 
cay « . . : | ‘ 
. Southern pe Philippines onl is- 
lands of Indian Archipelago down - J//, Indian Region. 
to Wallace’s line . ‘ a 
. North America, down to Rellesine ) IV. 
of Tebuantepec . ‘ , : 
. Central America, south of the Isth- ) 
mus of Tehuantepec, and South - V. Neotropical Region. 
America . ° . 
. Australia, New Guinea, and islands 


up to Wallace’s line . , 


Nearetic Region. 


Australian Region 
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These regions were originally proposed by me for the class of 
birds in 1858,° and have since been adopted by Mr. Wallace in his 
great work on the distribution of animals. It has been shown by 
Mr. Wallace, in his work above named, that these regions are 
the most convenient that can be adopted for other branches of the 
animal kingdom, as well as for mammals and birds; and it will be 
understood that, as a general rule, the genera, families, and other 
groups of animals that are found in these six regions, or at any rate 
many of them, are distinct from one another, and are characteristic 
of the regions which they occupy respectively. 

Having now some idea of the general principles of distribution of 
animals, we will proceed to consider some of the exceptional cases to 
which I have previously alluded. 

I. The Little Blue Magpie of Spain.—The general character of 
the birds of Spain does not differ from that of Southern Europe gene- 
rally. A few North African species intrude into its limits, such as 
Caprimulgus vuficollis and Telephonus erythropterus, and some 
slightly modified forms of European species, such as the form of the 
green woodpecker, called Gecinus Sharpii, and that of the imperial 
eagle recently denominated Aquila Adalberti ; but the general facies 
of Spanish ornithology has nothing specially exceptional about it. 
One little bird only seems to have been introduced from afar, and 
disturbs the general uniformity. The Little Blue Magpie of Spain 
(Cyanopica Cooki) has not only no near relative in the rest of Europe, 
but we must go to the furthest part of Siberia and Northern China 
before we mect with any similar bird. Here, in the district beyond 
Lake Baikal, and extending into Northern China and Japan, is found 
the Cyanopica cyanus (Pica cyanus of Pallas), so closely allied to 
the Spanish bird as to be barely distinguishable. 

Here is, therefore, an instance of what may be most undoubtedly 
called a discontinuous generic, if not specific, area, and, in order to 
bring it within the rule, it is necessary to suppose that the parent- 
form of these two Blue Magpies was formerly existent throughout 
Europe and Central Asia, but has for some reason become extinct. 
That it has only recently become extinct we must suppose from the very 
close resemblance of the two forms, but to what causes can we attri- 
bute its dying out throughout so large a tract of country? If 
there were other parallel cases of a similar character, this singular 
fact of distribution would be less wonderful; but I know of none, 
except it be the case of the insectivorous mammals of the genus 
Myogale, of which one is found in Russia (Jf. moschata), and the 


other inthe Pyrenees (M. pyrenaica). 
Here, therefore, unless a somewhat unwarrantable assumption be 


made—that is, that the parent-form of Cyanopica was once distributed 
throughout Europe and Central Asia, but has become extinct—is a 
§ Juurn. Troe. Linn, Soe. ii. p. 130. 
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decisive instance of the infringement of our canon as to the continuity 
of specific and generic areas. 

II. Oxyrhamphus and Neomorphus of the Neotropical Region.— 
As other parallel cases of the discontinuity of generic, if not of 
specific, areas, I may call attention to the rather isolated passerine 
form Oxyrhamphus, and to the distribution of the cuculine genus’ 
Neomorphus. Oxyrhamphus flammiceps of South-east Brazil was 
long supposed to be the only known form of the former genus. But 
a form so closely allied (O. frater) as to be scarcely distinguishable 
has been recently ascertained to occur in Central America, whereas 
the genus is quite unrepresented in intermediate localities. 

In the case of Neomorphus, our canons of distribution are also 
decidedly transgressed, the Central American NV. Salvini being 
very nearly similar to the Brazilian NV. Geoffroyi, whereas in the 
intermediate countries three other distinct species are known to 
occur.” 

III. The case of Pitta angolensis.—Returning for an instant to 
the Old World, a very singular case of exceptional distribution is 
manifested in the case of the brilliantly plumaged birds of the well- 
marked genus Pitta, of which not less than from thirty to forty 
species are now known to naturalists. Asa rule, the distribution of 
these birds is much in accordance with other recognised facts, the 
area occupied by them being well defined by the limits of the Indian 
region on the north, while on the south, as is the case with several 
other Indian groups, they overlap into the Australian region as far as 
New Britain and Eastern Australia. But the remarkable point is 
that one single species (Pitta angolensis), in every way typical in 
structure, and closely allied to a common Indian species, occurs in a 
limited district of Western Africa, the genus being unrepresented in 
every other part of the Ethiopian region, and throughout Western 
Asia until we get to India. 

There are other well-known instances of the occurrence of Indian 
genera in Western Africa, such as that of the bushy-tailed porcu- 
pines (Atherura), of which two species are Malayan and one West 
African, and the remarkable Indian group of moose-deer or chevro- 
tains (Zragulide), of which one single form is West African, the 
remainder being strictly denizens of the Indian region. There are 
also several parallel cases in the class of fishes, which Professor Mivart 
has commented upon in his Genesis of Species.* But these parallelisms 
do not render the fact less significant when we consider that between 
Angola and India there is a wide stretch of country, whence Pitta 
seems, if it ever existed, to have wholly vanished. 

IV. The Solenodon of the Antilles.—I will now call attention 

7 See also Mr. Salvin’s remarks on some similar facts in the distribution of the 


species of the passerine genus Greothlypis in Ibis, 1872, p. 149 et segq. 
* First edition, p. 146 et seqq. 
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to the distribution of the mammals of the order Jnsectivora, which 
presents some points of special interest in relation to this subject. 
The Insectivora, according to Professor Mivart’s last arrangement,’ 
founded upon the most recent researches, although few in number, 
constitute not less than ten distinct families, mostly restricted to the 
Palearctic Indian and Ethiopian regions. In the Australian region 
Insectivora are wholly absent, and only two families of them extend 
across into the northern portion of the New World-—the moles 
(Talpide) and the shrews (Sorecidw). But there is one very singular 
The curious insectivore Solenodon is peculiar to 
Two species of the genus are known—one 











exceptional case. 
the West India Islands. 
found in Cuba, and the other in Haiti. 

Now we will first notice that one of the distinguishing points of 
the Neotropical Region (to which the Antilles most undoubtedly 
belong, although they possess some peculiar forms of their own) is 
the entire absence of Insectivora. Judging from the present state of 
their distribution, Insectivora would seem to have been but a recent 
introduction to the New World. Only the shrews and moles have 
entered it from Northern Asia (along with the sheep and antelopes 
and many other Old World forms which have spread over the Nearctic 
Region), and some of these American insectivores betray their origin 
in the most unmistakable way.!® The shrews alone descend the 
continent into Mexico, and, in the case of one species, intrude even 
But one of the special peculiarities of the Neo- 
The exist- 















into Guatemala. 
tropical Region, as a whole, is the want of Insectivora. 
tence of any form of Insectivora in the West Indies is, therefore, 
an anomaly. But much greater is this anomaly when we come to 
consider the relationship of Solenodon, and find that instead of 
appertaining, as we should have expected, to one of the two recog- 
nised American families of Insectivora, 7.e. the shrews or moles, 
it belongs, according to those excellent authorities, Dr. Peters and 
Professor Mivart, to the Centetida, which are otherwise entirely 
confined to Madagascar. 

If, therefore, we are to assume the descent of Solenodon and 
Centetes from a common ancestor, the following facts require con- 
sideration. 

1. The total absence of Centetide in the rest of the Neotropical 
Region. It should be observed that there are other forms peculiar to 
the West India Islands, such as the genera Spindalis and Todus in 
the class of birds, of which I have already spoken, and the hystricine 
genera Capromys and Plagiodon in the class of mammals. But 
these all have their nearest allies in South America. 


























* See Proceedings of the Zool. Soc. of London, 1871, p. 58. 
” E.g. Urotrichus Gibbsi of the Cascade Mountains, which is very close to 
U. talpoides of Japan, and forms the second species of a well-marked generic 
form, 
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2. The entire absence of any member of the Centetide iy 
Africa. 

3. The existence of the deep Atlantic Ocean between Africa and 
America. 

And we should have to make the following assumptions :— 

1. That the West India Islands must have been united to Mada- 
gascar through Africa since the time that they were joined to 
America, for otherwise members of the Centetide would have been 
found in South America. 

This would, I need hardly point out, be a very hazardous sup- 
position, for the prevailing facies of the fauna of the West Indies 
is, I have just said, essentially Neotropical. 

2. That the Centetide formerly extended all through Africa, but 
have now become extinct. 

It has been suggested that the supposed near affinity of Solenodun 
to the Centetide may be an error, which will be corrected by more 
accurate examination. This may be so, but at the same time there 
are other reasons for suspecting an American element in the fauna 
of Madagascar. 

Madagascar possesses iguanoid lizards (Hoplurus and Chalaro- 
don) and certain species of snakes of the family Boider, both of 
which are purely American groups. Moreover, one of its rodents 
(Vesomys), lately described by Dr. Peters, belongs to the American 
group of Hesperomyes. Again, the beautiful green moths of the 
genus Urania, most of which are peculiar to the Neotropical Region, 
and are quite unknown in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, are 
likewise represented by a single species in Madagascar."! 

V. The Distribution of Lemurs.—We will next turn to Mada- 
gascar itself, and consider the inferences to be drawn froin the dis- 
tribution of one of its most characteristic groups—the lemurs, now 
generally recognised to constitute one of the principal divisions of 
the mammalian order allied to the monkeys. 

With our recollections of Solenodon we might well have expected 
the lemurs would have had representatives in America; but such is 
not the case. On the contrary, they extend rather the other way, 
over India and some of the Greek Asiatic islands. But their prin- 
cipal and peculiar sedes is Madagascar, all the most marked genera 
and two-thirds of the known species being peculiar to that island. 
Three genera only are found in Africa, and three forms are met with 
in India and the islands. 

I will not now stop to discuss the whole features of the fauna of 
Madagascar, which is certainly one of the most anomalous faunas exist- 
ing on the world’s surface. But I may say that there are several other 


" A second Old World species of Urania (U. Cresus) has recently been described 
from Zanzibar. But there is some doubt whether this insect was really obtained 
in Zanzibar, and whether it is really distinct from U. rhiphcus of Madagascar. 
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points in which Indian affinities are manifest ; and that, as regards its 
birds, Dr. Hartlaub, who has recently published an excellent synopsis 
of the Avi-fauna of Madagascar, has come to the conclusion that it has 
very little to do with Africa, and that, after taking out its individual 
peculiarities, the balance predominates largely in favour of a greater 
relationship to India. 

This was indeed my own opinion when, writing in 1864 upon the 
mammals of Madagascar,'? I proposed the name Lemwria for that 
ancient land which formerly must have occupied part of the bed of 
the Indian Ocean and constituted the home of the lemurine family, 
now so widely scattered. But I need hardly point out how difficult 
it is to reconcile this theory with the hypothesis of a former land-con- 
nection of Madagascar and the Antilles through Africa, which I have 
previously adverted to. 

VI. The Giant Land-Tortoises.—Another still more extraordinary 
instance of erratic distribution is presented to us in the case of the 
giant tortoises, which have lately formed the subject of the elaborate 
studies of the Keeper of the Zoological Department of the British 
Museum. '* 

These giant tortoises, until recently referred to one or two 
species, have been shown by Dr. Gunther to belong to no less than 
fifteen closely allied forms, divisible into three groups. Two of these 
groups only have representatives now living, which are found in two 
very out-of-the-way and distant parts of the world—namely, in the 
Galapagos Islands, and on the coral reef of Aldabra to the north of 
Madagascar. The third group, which formerly inhabited the Mascarene 
{slands, has become recently extinct. Now, in order to derive these 
three groups of allied species from the same stock, it is necessary, first, 
to suppose that giant land-tortoises were formerly distributed all over 
South America and Africa, where no traces whatever of animals of the 
sort are known to occur; secondly, to imagine that the Galapagos 
were formerly united to America; and, thirdly, to suppose that the 
Aldabra reef has formed part of land that was once joined to the 
African coast. But our difficulties are not even then over, for the 
most extraordinary fact connected with the distribution of these 
animals remains to he told—that is, that the Mascarene tortoises are 
more closely allied to the Galapagan torms than to those of Aldabra. 
In order, therefore, to bring this fact into harmony with the derivative 
origin of species, it would be necessary to add. to the three hypotheses 
already suggested a fourth and still more unsatisfactory one—namely, 

Quarterly Journal of Science, vol. i. p. 215, April 1864. 
'S See The Gigantic Land- Tortoises, living and extinct, in the Collection of the British 
Museum, by Albert C. L. Giinther, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. (London, 1877), 1 vol. 


Ho. 
4 Jt should be stated that fossil remains of a giant-tortoise apparently allied to 


the Galapagos form have been lately discovered in Malta. 
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that the Mascarene Islands had remained united to Africa after the 
Aldabra reef had been separated from it. 

Looking to the geographical position of the Mascarene Islands, 
and to what we know of their indigenous fauna, I need hardly say 
that this is an almost untenable hypothesis. 

I have now given half a dozen examples, taken from groups to 
which I have paid most attention, of the difficulties of accounting for 
all the known facts of distribution by the hypothesis. of the derivative 
origin of species. It would be easy to add to them, and I am quite 
sure that any of my brother naturalists who have studied the distri- 
bution of fishes, land-shells, insects, and other groups, would have no 
difficulty in furnishing similar instances of anomalies that have come 
under.their observation. I will now briefly allude to two other more 
general phenomena of distribution, which, as it seems to me, it is 
hard to reconcile with the derivative theory. These are the existence 
of ‘tropicopolitan’ forms, and the presence of allied species in the 
same area. ‘ 

First as to.‘ tropicopolitan ’ forms, by which I mean tropical forms 
that are found in the tropics of both hemispheres. As a rule, the 
families prevalent in the eastern and western tropics are essentially 
different, and such families as are met with in both are also distributed 
more or less over other parts of the world. In these cases, therefore, 
there is less difficulty in the hypothesis of a descent from common 
ancestors. But when we come to such cases as that of the family of 
Barbets (Capitonide), which occur in the tropical forests of India, 
Africa, and America alike, it does appear to me that there is much 
difficulty in supposing the existence of a land where the ancestors of 
this now far-divided group may have existed. Recent researches have 
certainly tended to show, in the judgment of those most competent to 
form an opinion, that the great. oceans have existed, if not from the 
beginning of geological time, at least from a very early period, 
Where then did this common tropical land exist? It must have 
been either in the Atlantic or in the Pacific. The latter hypothesis 
is, I think, quite out of the question. The Australian forms of life, 
which are utterly distinct from those of the Indian and American 
tropics, extend nearly up tothe Equator, and the Pacific Islands show 
no signs of such remnants, as they must have done! in case the 
‘missing link’ had traversed the Pacific... The Atlantic hypothesis is 
more probable, and many facts (such as the repetition of Indian 
genera in Western Africa, and the occurrence of Old World forms in 
the West Indies) would seem to favour this view. But the subject is 
full of difficulties. Take the Barbets for instance. It is very difficult 
to conceive that this form of bird, specially modified as it is, can have 
ever existed outside of the tropics. It is almost equally difficult to 


1S The presence of a single iguanoid lizard (Brachylophus fasciatus) in the Fiji 
Islands can hardly be regarded as an exception. 
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believe that tropical land can have united Africa and South America 
within the period of the tertiary epoch. But when we retrocede 
further into the secondaries it scems rather doubtful whether birds, 
as we now understand them, had even come into being at that period, 
much less into such modified forms as that of the barbets. Where 
then did the common ancestors of the Old and New World barbets 
disport themselves ? 

A second difficulty which I have never seen satisfactorily explained 
is the presence of several nearly allied species in the same area. Take, 
for instance, two such near allies as the willow-warbler and the chiff- 
chaff. These two little birds, both abundant in our fauna, are so 
nearly alike that even the best ornithologist may be puzzled to dis- 
tinguish their dried skins. Yet in life they are quite distinct, as 
well as in mode of life and in habits. No intermediate forms exist 
between them. How then did they come to exist within the same 
area? If we choose to suppose that they were formerly representative 
species, occupying adjacent, but different, areas, and subsequently 
shifted their range into one, the difficulty is readily solved. But to 
assume that all allied species have been manufactured in this way 
seems to be rather hazardous. We have in Europe five or six species 
of titmouse found in the same district—in many cases in the same 
forests. It is hard to believe that these can all have originated in 
different areas, such as those I have pointed out in the case of the 


American bell-birds, and then have come together again into the 


same area. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to understand how they can have 
come into being in the same area out of one original stock ; for sup- 
posing, as we well may, that variation may proceed in several advan- 
tageous directions, the intercrossing of the different forms would, it 
seems to me, neutralise any permanent distinctions between them. 
It is easy to understand how one species, as originally suggested by 
Mr. Wallace, comes to be replaced by one other in the same area, and 
by two or any other number in different areas. But it is difficult to 
comprehend how more than one species can succeed another in the 
same area. 

These and other difficulties, some of which I have endeavoured to. 
set before my readers, have led me sometimes to question what seems 
now to be generally taken for granted by those who hold to the theory 
of the derivative origin of species—namely, that edentity of structure 
is, without exception, an indication of descent from a common 
parent. Ultimately—that is, if we go back far enough—this is, po 
doubt, the case; but in some instances the common parent must, I 
think, have been many generations further off than is usually sup- 
posed. In fact, it appears to me that we cannot always safely predi- 
cate that two similar organisms, wherever they may now be found on 
the earth’s surface, must have had immediate common parents. We 

322 
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know that cases occur of nearly similar human individuals being born 
from parents in no way related to each other. Is it not possible that 
the corresponding phenomena may occur in animals and plants in 
some exceptional cases ? 

In bringing forward this subject for speculation, it will not, | 
hope, be supposed that I am an opponent of the theory of the deriva- 
tive origin of species. Far from such being the case, I maintain 
that there is no other hypothesis as to the origin of species that a 
working naturalist can use, and that new facts are being discovered 
every day which tend to render it more and more likely to be correct. 
At the same time I will take this opportunity of acknowledging that 
I am not one of those who would go so far as to convert the deriva- 
tive theory of the origin of species into a dogma, as some of our 
friends appear to wish to do, and would force it down the throats of 
old and young alike, as an absolute and incontrovertible fact. 

There are still many difficulties to be explained before the de- 
rivative hypothesis can be accepted as fully proven. It is, perhaps, 
fortunate that such is the case. Were everything relating to the 
subject so plain and straightforward as some would have us suppose, 
one of the great incentives to work upon the origin of species, and upon 
the many and most interesting subordinate questions that lead up to 


it, would altogether fail us. 
P. L. Scuater. 





WHAT IS A COLONIAL GOVERNOR? 


TxE appointment of the Marquis of Lorne as Governor-General of 
Canada has been received with so much satisfaction in England and 
so much enthusiasm in the Dominion that there may seem to be no 
reasonable ground for questioning its policy. Nor am I disposed to 
criticise it adversely: I agree in all that has been said in its praise. 
It appears, however, that in passing judgment upon what is in fact a 
new experiment in colonial administration we ought not to leave out 
of consideration certain difficulties which may arise in Canada, as they 
have arisen over and over again in other colonies, and which are likely 
to be aggravated rather than mitigated by the peculiar position of the 
new Governor-General. The advantages which the Marquis of Lorne 
derives in many ways from his personal connection with the Crown 
make it all the more desirable that there should be no ‘ deadlock ’ in 
the machinery of the State during his Viceroyalty. The attachment 
of the colonists to the mother country reveals itself in the form, which 
must appear antiquated and inconsistent to many Englishmen, of 
devotion to the personality of the Sovereign, and an attempt to bring 
this feeling into play in order to strengthen the political union be- 
tween the mother country and the Canadas can be justified by powerful 
arguments. At the same time it must be remembered that a collision 
between the Viceregal authority and the claims of the colonists would, 
in the case of the new Governor-General of Canada, put a severe 
stress upon the sentiment of loyalty, and perhaps seriously damage it. 
If an ordinary Governor, whether right or wrong, places himself in 
Opposition to the prevailing mood of the colonists, if even a Secre- 
tary of State incurs local unpopularity for the same reason, the 
feeling with which the Imperial Crown has been regarded in 
colonies like Canada has not hitherto suffered. But can we be 
sure that this would continue to be the case when the Governor- 
General has been accepted as intimately and personally related to the 
Royal house ? 

It would, therefore, be a serious matter if the Marquis of Lorne 
were to find, at some critical moment, that his duty as Governor- 
General of Canada was forcing him into conflict with the desires of 
the Canadian people. There is not, I shall doubtless be assured, the 
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slightest danger that such a crisis will arise. The Governor-General 
of the Dominion, it is said, is simply in the position of a sovereign 
subject to the well-understood limitations of the English Constitution; 
he is bound to follow the advice of his ministers who are responsible 
to a Parliament elected by popular suffrage. There can, it is inferred, 
be no such collision as is suggested. Moreover, there is no matter of 
political controversy, we may be told, that is likely to give occasion fora 
constitutional struggle in Canada. This, I say, is the ordinary form 
in which the answer to such a warning as I have ventured upon 
would be couched. It involves some remarkable errors and miscon- 
ceptions, the prevalence of which is in truth the main cause for 
anxiety. Vague and vacillating ideas touching the relation between 
the colonies and the mother country are sure to work mischief when 
the passions and interests of the colonists are brought into conflict 
with the Imperial sentiment at home. To arrive at clear views of 
the rights of the colonies and the Imperial Government under the 
existing system may be difficult, but it seems to me that Parliament 
should face the difficulty while it may be dealt with calmly and in 
the abstract. The Colonial Office, like other public departments, will 
doubtless be content to go on as long as possible, meeting each case 
as it arises, and avoiding any definition of general principles. This 
course may be practically successful so long as the questions at issue 
do not excite public interest. It is when political problems are com- 
plicated by popular sentiment that government departments are 
liable to lose their controlling power. I contend, then, that Parlia- 
ment, whether upon the initiative of the Ministry at home or not, 
ought to define and. publish the limits and qualifications of the 
authority wielded by the representative of the Crown in a ‘self- 
governing ’ colony. 

The cogency of the reasoning in favour of this course is increased 
by the fact that a controversy is apparently drawing to a crisis in 
Canada, which may compel this country to oppose measures demanded 
by a large section, possibly an active majority, of the Canadian 
people. At present, indeed, there is no indication that the victorious 
Protectionists of the Dominion are willing to entertain the proposal 
of a North-American Customs Union, but the idea has been put 
forward and discussed, and should the ‘national’ policy of Sir John 
Macdonald’s ministry at Ottawa fail, the scheme of a Zollverein 
would possibly meet with popular acceptance. In that case the 
Governor-General would have to consider whether it was permissible 
for him to sanction a law imposing differential duties in favour of the 
manufacturers of the United States, and against this country and the 
countries with which we have commercial treaties. This is not the 
place to argue the question upon the merits; but it may be pointed 
out that the Governor-General would thus be advised by his respon- 
sible ministers to assent to a law, the principle of which has been 
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expressly declared on high authority to be inconsistent with the 
settled policy of the Empire.' 

What are the misconceptions which an authoritative parliamentary 
review of the relations between the mother country and the colonies 
would tend to remove? ‘They are many and vague, and appear in 
different forms, but the whole may be summed up in a few words; 
there is an impression, which is not in accord with the facts, that the 
British Constitution, as we are practically acquainted with its working 
at home, is the constitution of every British colony that enjoys the 
privileges of self-government. 

When the British Constitution is mentioned, I do not mean the 
theory of it as laid down by jurists, but the actual every-day practice 
as politicians have to do with it. According to the theory, the 
sovereign can do many things which no English king or queen ‘has 
done within recent memory. The royal veto on legislation has not 
een exercised since the reign of Queen Anne; the dismissal of the 
Whig Ministry by William the Fourth in spite of the fact that they 
were supported by a majority in the House of Commons was the last 
example of the resort to a kindred prerogative of the Crown. In 
our law-books, those prerogatives remain untouched. But the Con- 
stitution, as it is popularly regarded, does not give the sovereign 
the right to veto a bill or to dismiss a ministry supported by Par- 
liament, and it is with the popular conception that we have to 
deal. The provincial mind is naturally prone to simplify systems 
and to get rid of historical complications, and we find that even in 
this country, where constitutional experts are numerous, the Constitu- 
tion is treated as a machine of much less delicacy and complexity 
than is actually the case. Thus Mr. Dunckley in the last number 
of this Review quotes some passages from Mr. Gladstone’s Aim beyond 
Sea in support of his statement that ‘the king can do nothing of 
himself; all he does, or seems to do, must be done by some minister 
who in reality does it.’ Here Mr. Dunckley gives the popular view 
of the sovereign’s functions; I feel sure that if Mr. Gladstone were 
called upon in his place in Parliament to define the authority of the 
Crown, he would show, with all his mastery of the subtleties of 
language, that the question is by no means so simple. The right of 
the sovereign to dismiss ministers has been asserted as strongly by 
Whigs as by Tories, by Brougham as by Pitt. Brougham placed on 
record his opinion that ‘it is the unquestioned power of the Crown 
to choose and to change its servants,’ and that ‘no one would think 
of questioning the foundation of this power, of objecting to its 
existence, or of wishing to restrict it.’ Pitt a generation before had 
used language no less decisive: ‘The sovereign exercises his opinion 











































1 In 1874 Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon assured a deputation of English men 
of business connected with colonial trade that the royal assent should not be given to 
any Canadian bill.by_which differential duties might be imposed on English produce. 
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on the sentiments as well as the capacity of his ministers, and if upon 
either he judges them to be incompetent or in any degree unfit, it is 
the prerogative and, with perfect loyalty let me add, the duty of the 
Crown to dismiss such ministers.’ These are not the insidious counsels 
of the Semitic innovators whose dark designs Mr. Dunckley, with an 
imagination as morbidly vigilant as that of the dupes of Titus Oates, 
suspects in every act of a Tory Government. The authority of Pitt 
and Brougham will not be questioned by statesmen of Mr. Gladstone's 
position. We find them, however, affirming that the sovereign may 
constitutionally act without the advice of his ministers in a matter 
of the very highest public importance. The provincial view, how- 
ever, is naturally held even more strongly at Melbourne and Cape 
Town and Ottawa than in Manchester. The dismissal of ministers 
who clearly cannot have advised their own ejection from office is 
looked upon as an invasion of the Constitution, an act of ‘ personal 
tule.’ The feeling of suspicion is intensified in the minds of the 
colonists when it is pointed out to them that the doctrine laid down 
by Brougham and Pitt has been strengthened by no recent example 
in England. 

So, also, with the power of the sovereign in respect of dissolutions. 
The vulgar notion that ‘all the sovereign does or seems to do must 
be done by some minister who in reality does it’ is at variance with 
the practical exercise of power by the Crown during a ministerial crisis, 
A minister is beaten in the House of Commons, or is unable to carry on 
public business with a divided and fractious Parliament, and he advises 
the sovereign to dissolve. According to the popular view, the sovereign 
is bound to follow the minister’s advice ; otherwise we have ‘ personal 
rule’ in an unmistakable form. But what say the authorities? A 
distinguished Whig statesman/‘asserts that in cases of this kind ‘ the 
sovereign ought by no means to be a passive instrument in the hands 
of his ministers; it is not merely his right, but his duty, to exercise 
his judgment on the advice they may tender to him. And though 
by refusing to act upon that advice he incurs a serious responsibility, 
if they should in the end prove to be supported by public opinion, 
there is perhaps no case in which this responsibility may be more 
safely and more usefully incurred than when the ministers ask to be 
allowed to appeal to the people from a decision pronounced against 
them by the House of Commons.’ In certain circumstances, it is 
added, ‘the sovereign ought clearly to refuse to allow a dissolution.’ * 
When the sovereign thus refuses to follow ministerial advice, and 
deprives a minister of an opportunity of appealing to the country, a 
community which has adopted the popular misconceptions touching 
the Constitution is naturally led to protest with vehemence. I do not 
suppose that if Lord Russell had advised a dissolution in 1866, and 
the Queen had rejected his advice, as she would have been justified 


? Lord Grey, On Parliamentary Government, p. 80. 
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in doing, the Reform League would have failed to denounce the 
refusal as an unconstitutional resort to the prerogative. In the 
colonies certainly no such reticence is observed, nor indeed is it to 
be expected. 

The general conception of the limits of the prerogative which is 
entertained in the colonies corresponds precisely enough with that 
which, as Mr. Dunckley has given us to understand, is entertained by 
a large number of Englishmen. Here the official theory cannot be 
expected to coincide with the popular theory. It is worth while to 
cite another passage from Lord Grey’s work on Parliamentary 
Government, an authority which does not err on the side of respect 
for the prerogative: ‘The Crown seldom refuses to act upon the 
advice deliberately pressed upon it by its servants, nor could it do so 
frequently without creating great inconvenience. But the sovereigns 
of this country nevertheless may exercise, and generally have exer- 
cised, great influence over the conduct of the Government ; and in 
extreme cases the power of the Crown to refuse its consent to what is 
purposed by its servants may be used with the greatest benefit to the 
nation.” It is not too much to say that a colonial governor, pre- 
pared to act upon this definition of the authority of the Crown, and 
brought into contact with a popular agitation clamouring against the 
unconstitutional character of any personal interference on the part of 
the sovereign, might quickly find himself involved in a troublesome 
quarrel, 

If, then, the position of a colonial governor were precisely that of 
an English sovereign, it would still be possible for causes of conflict to 
arise. But a colonial governor is subject to obligations and limita- 
tions -which make his position essentially different from that of the 
monarch in the mother country. It is important to show what the 
differences are, and how they operate in practice. Even so acute 
and subtle a critic of constitutional government as the late Mr. 
Bagehot is tempted to speak of colonial governors as constitutional 
kings transplanted ; and a great many who have less accurate ideas 
than Mr. Bagehot had of what a constitutional king can and cannot 
do make the same easy transfer of their notions from England to 
Canada or Victoria, and consequently fall into deeper confusion and 
greater likelihood of raising a mischievous controversy on a false issue. 

The English Constitution, being a delicate and complicated 
machine, does not admit of changes in its material parts without 
corresponding changes in its working and its results. But the 
colonial constitutions of what are called the great self-governing 
colonies vary, as is inevitable, from the original type. They are 
all of recent date. Some forty years ago Sir Cornewall Lewis was 
justified in saying that ‘since the close of the American war it has 
not been the policy of England to vest any portion of the legislative 
power of the subordinate government of a dependency in a body 
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elected by the inhabitants.’ Elective legislatures were gradually. 
established, and out of :these ‘ responsible government’ quickly grew, 
In 1846 it. was conceded to the united provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and to the other provinces of British North America within 
the next half-dozen years.. It was granted to New Zealand in 1852 
by imperial Act of Parliament*; to New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia, in 1855.; and to Queensland, on its separation 
from the first-mentioned colony, in. 1859. In 1867, the North 
America Confederation Act placed the Canadian Dominion under a 
complicated form of federal government, preserving, of course, the 
system of responsible ministries. In 1872, the Cape Colony, which 
for nineteen years had enjoyed the right of legislating for itself, and 
had been in frequent conflict with an executive nominated by the 
governor, passed the ‘ Constitution Ordinance Amendment Act,’ for 
‘the introduction of the system of executive administration commonly 
called. responsible government.’ The South Africa Act of 1877, 
though it has not..been adopted: by the colonies, exhibits the latest 
views of the Imperial Government as to the constitutional limits of 
colonial self-government. 

It, will be observed that: the colonial constitutions were granted 
at different times, and they vary.as much from one another as from 
the original model. .The very fact that it was necessary to pack the 
‘understandings’ and legal fictions of the British Constitution intoa 
brief written instrument which should give the colonists practical free- 
dom, imported an immense change. If Parliament were to decide 
to-morrow that the whole body of English constitutional law should be 
brought into. the compass of a statute, the effect would be almost 
revolutionary., Yet it is assumed that when written constitutions 
have been granted to the colonies, the English system can be trans- 
planted without impairing or modifying its activity. 

Let us consider, for instance, how great a difference is implied in 
the: fact that. no colony has, or can have, a House of Lords. The 
materials are wanting, probably, in every country except England, 
certainly in every non-European country ; and even if the materials 
were at hand, they could not be built together in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The conditions of historical growth are indispensable. Yet 
no one who has really studied the working of the English Constitution 
will contend: thatthe House of Lords is an unimportant part of the 
machinery. It is not the driving-wheel, certainly, but it is only 
second in importance to the driving-wheel, which is the Lower 
House. In the colonial constitutions the Upper House is created out 
of such scanty materials as exist for the representation of the ‘ pro- 
pertied classes,’ and is endowed with the visible functions of the Peers. 


3 In the debates on the New Zealand Bill (May, 1852) Mr. Gladstone, then one 
of the Peelite opponents of the Conservative Government, took a prominent part. 
His speech on the second reading remains a valuable exposition of colonial policy. 
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But the experiment has not been very successful, and the different 
colonies have endeavoured to get over the difficulty by various ex- 
pedients. Thus, in the Dominion of Canada, the Senate consists of 
seventy-two members nominated for life by the Crown. As the nomina- 
tions were made by the Governor-General on the advice of his ministers 
after the union, the great majority of the senators were naturally 
adherents of the Conservative party then in power. But the Governor- 
General can only nominate six additional senators upon a special 
representation to the Queen, and the total number is never to exceed 
seventy-eight. Thus the Conservative majority in the Senate is.secured 
against Liberal invasion, as the Whig House of Lords would have 
been in the last century if the royal prerogative of creating peers had 
been limited, as Lord Sunderland proposed and George the First was 
willing to agree. In New Zealand, similarly, the Legislative Council 
consists of forty-five members nominated by the Crown for life. In 
New South Wales and Queensland similar nominated bodies are joined 
on ostensibly equal terms with elected assemblies. But in Victoria 
the Legislative Council is elected, a property qualification being 
required in the case of voters as well as candidates, and the voting 
being by districts. In South Australia the Council is also elected, 
but the voting is, as the French say,-by scrutin de liste, the whole 
colony electing the eighteen Councillors. In Tasmania the Council 
is elected, as in Victoria. In Western Australia, the latest Australian 
colony that has been granted ‘responsible government’ (in March 
1875), the Council consists of two-thirds elected and one-third 
nominated members. In the Cape Colony the Council is made up of 
ten members elected for ten years and eleven for five years, with a 
high property qualification. The election of the Legislative Council 
of the South African States was one of those parts of the machinery 
of government (and they were many) which the Act of 1877 left ‘to. 
be so constituted as the Queen may direct.’ All the foregoing 
varieties of ‘ Upper Houses,’ differing as much from one another as 
from the House of Lords, are further modified by the varying con- 
stitution of the ‘ Lower Houses.’ Manhood suffrage is established im 
some colonies, but in others the electors must have a certain amount 
of property or must pay a certain amount of taxes. 

With such ehanges in the machinery of government it would be 
surprising if the whole body of constitutional doctrine that has been 
the growth of ages in England could be applied en masse to all the 
colonies. The difficulty is to decide what portion applies and what 
does not apply. With respect to the prerogative of the Crown, how- 
ever, as exercised by the governor, the general principle, though 
often lost sight of, has been asserted strongly upon occasion. 

The governor of a colony is the representative of the Queen, and 
his power is of course kept within the bounds of the Queen’s prero- 
gative. But the prerogative which limits his action is that defined 
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by strict constitutional law, not that which is practically exercised in 
the mother country, still less the popular conception of the latter. The 
veto of the Crown upon legislation is still legally a part of the Queen’s 
prerogative ; but it has never been exercised since the accession of 
the House of Hanover, and it may be confidently predicted that it 
never will be again.‘ The power of the Crown to dismiss ministers 
is also preserved as a part of the Constitution, and, as I have shown, 
has been defended in principle by Whig and Tory statesmen, nor is 
it impossible that circumstances may arise to justify its. use. ‘No- 
thing, perhaps, would more surprise the English people,’ says Mr, 
Bagehot, ‘than if the Queen, by a cowp Wétat and on a sudden, 
destroyed a ministry firm in the allegiance and secure of a majority 
in Parliament. That power, indisputably, in theory belongs to her; 
but it has passed so far away from the minds of men that it would 
terrify them, if she used it, like a volcanic eruption from Primrose 
Hill.’ It is, however, a recognised condition of the delegated exercise 
of the prerogative by colonial governors that the royal assent may be, 
as it sometimes is, refused to bills passed by parliamentary majorities, 
and that ministries may be dismissed, as they sometimes are, in 
spite of parliamentary support. 

A colonial governor, ‘ although he is the first subject in the colony 
over which he presides, and is entitled to all the consideration which 
the great confidence reposed in him by his sovereign demands, is, in 
strict law, merely an agent of the Queen exercising in her name and 
on her behalf, under strict instructions, some of the royal prerogatives. 
His authority is derived and is strictly limited. He, like every 
other agent, has, from the very nature of the case, a double relation, 
one to his principal, another to the party with whom he transacts 
the affairs of his principal.’® The discretion of the governor is sub- 
ject to this double relation, and differs therein from the discretion of 
the sovereign. The governor has not only to consider whether a 
proposed legislative change or administrative act is desired by the 
majority of the people of the colony, making their wishes known in a 
constitutional way, but whether it is consistent with the general in- 
terests of the Empire. Mr. Herman Merivale, who was equally 
familiar with the theory and the practice of colonial policy, says :— 

Whenever any question is agitated touching the interests of the mother 
country—such, for instance, as the imposition of Custom duties—the func- 
tions [of a governor in a colony possessing ‘responsible government’] as an 
independent officer are called at once into play. He must see that the mother 


country receives no detriment. In this duty he cannot count on aid from his 
advisers: they will consult the interests either of the colony or of their own 


4 It is worth notice, however, that in 1858 the refusal of the royal assent was 
threatened by Lord John Manners, First Commissioner of Works, who wished to 
enforce certain alterations in the Victoria Station and Pimlico Railway Bill. The 
menace was successful, and the bill was amended as the Government desired. 

5 Professor Hearn, Government of England, p. 129. 
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popularity: he may often have to act in opposition to them by intetposing his 
yeto on enactments, or by referring those enactments for the decisionef the 
Home Government. For these purposes the Constitution furnishes him with ng 
ublic officers to assist him in council or execution or to share his responsibility. - 
The Home Government looks to him alone. 


But this scarcely goes far enough. It is not in dealing with Im- 

rial interests only that a colonial governor feels the burden of a 
responsibility from which the sovereign is free. High official autho- 
rity has attempted a more comprehensive definition :-— 

The general principle by which the governor of a colony possessing responsible 
government is to ke guided is this: that when imperial interests are concerned he 
js to consider himself the guardian of those interests, but in matters of purely local 
politics he is bound, e.rcept in eatreme cases, to follow the advice of a ministry 
which appears to possess the confidence of the Legislature. But extreme cases are 
those which cannot be reduced to any recognised principle, arising in circumstances 
which it is impossible or unwise to anticipate, and of which the full force can in 
general be estimated only by persons in immediate contact with them.° 


The discretion of a colonial governor is also subject to another con- 
dition that is absent in the case of the sovereign. ‘The Queen can 
dono wrong.’ If her authority is misused for an illegal purpose, a 
minister must be responsible for the act. The sovereign is not 
assailable by a judicial process; it is only the adviser that is liable 
to punishment. But the governor of a colony, though representing 
the sovereign, is not sheltered like the sovereign. ‘It is the duty of 
the governor,’ says Professor Hearn, ‘ to administer the affairs of the 
colony by the aid of ministers who act under the superintendence 
and with the approval of the colonial parliament. His compliance 
with the advice of these ministers is limited to matters of discretion, 
and he is bound to decline any proposal that is contrary to law. 
Neither a governor nor any other subject can be freed from the per- 
sonal responsibility for his acts, or can be allowed to excuse a viola- 
tion of the law on the plea of having followed the counsels of evil 
advisers.” The criminal as well as the civil responsibility of governors 
is, indeed, settled law, both by statute and judicial decisions. 

It is plain, then, that the position of a constitutional sovereign 
differs in many material particulars from that of a colonial governor. 
The difference strikes many critics as anomalous. Among the most 
uncompromising of such critics was Sir Charles Adderley, now Lord 
Norton, who wrote a book some ten years ago to confute what he re- 
garded as the dangerous Imperialist doctrines of Earl Russell and 
Earl Grey. Sir Charles Adderley, a Tory of the Tories, unsparingly 
denounced the two Whig peers for their desire to interfere with con- 
stitutional government in the colonies, and anticipated much of the 
policy which, a few years later, Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley 


* The Duke of Newcastle (Secretary for the Colonies) to the Governor of Queens- 
land, March 26, 1862. 
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put into practice. ‘ The position,’ he says, ‘of a colonial governor, 
as imagined by Lord Russell, in perpetual dilemma, with one eye fixed 
on his employers at home, and the other squinting at his assembly, 
is an impossible fiction.’ Ridicule, however, has not destroyed the 
system, and indeed little reflection is needed to show that if the 
governor were always to follow the advice of ‘ responsible ministers, 
without thinking of imperial interests, the connection with the 
mother country would soon be at anend. The Duke of Newcastle’s 
despatch, above quoted, prescribes, as the indispensable duty of a 
governor, the ‘ perpetual dilemma ’ denounced by the late Conservative 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies as ‘an impossible fiction.’ But 
there is more decisive evidence that such a ‘ double relation,’ as Dr. 
Hearn calls it, is deliberately contemplated by the policy of the 
Home Government. There are special provisions in every colonial 
constitution for controlling the legislation of the colonies. There are 
special prohibitions in the instructions which every colonial governor 
receives. For instance, in the South Africa Act of 1877, the 
following provisions appear, textually copied from the British North 
America (Canadian Union) Act :— 


Where a Bill passed by the Houses of the Union Parliament is presented to 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his 
discretion, but subject to the provisions of this Act and to Her Majesty’s instruc- 
tions, either that he assents thereto in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
such assent, or that he reserves the Bill for the signification of the Queen's 
pleasure, or that he will be prepared to assent thereto, subject to certain amend- 
ments to be specified by him. 

Where the Governor-General assents to a Bill in the Queen’s name, he shall, 
by the first convenient opportunity, send an authentic copy of the Act to one of 
Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, and if the Queen in Council, within 
two years after receipt thereof by the Secretary of State, thinks fit to disallow the 
Act, such disallowance (with a certificate of the Secretary of State of the day on 
which the Act was received by him) being signified by the Governor-General, by 
speech or message to each of the Houses of the Union Parliament or by proclama- 
tion, shall annul the Act from and after the day of such signification. 

A Bill reserved for the signification of the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any 
force unless and until, within two years from the day on which it was presented 
to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, the Governor-General signifies, by 
speech or message to each of the Houses of the Union Parliament or by proclama- 
tion, that it has received the assent of the Queen in Council. 


The Queen’s instructions to the governors of colonies also limit 
the ‘discretion’ of the latter in some important points. Thus a 
colonial governor is forbidden to sanction any measure ‘ whereby any 
paper or other currency may be made a legal tender, except coin of 
the realm or other gold or silver coin,’ or ‘ whereby the rights and 
property of British subjects not resident in the colony, or the trade 
and shipping of the United Kingdom, may be prejudiced.’’ It is 


7 In the ‘Rules and Regulations of Her Majesty's Colonial Service’ we read 
(sections 32 and 33), under the head of ‘ Governor's Powers *: ‘He has the power of 
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gearcely necessary to point out that the latter prohibition has a very 
wide scope indeed. 

It will not be denied that a colonial governor bound by such 
complex obligations is in a different position from the sovereign in 
the mother country. It may sometimes become his duty to veto a 
pill passed by the local legislature, or to dismiss a ministry with a 
majority at its back; it may often be necessary for him to reject the 
advice of his ‘ responsible ministers,’ and to refuse a defeated premier 
what the latter considers his ‘ right,’ a dissolution. But this, it is 
said, is ‘personal rule!’ Colonial politicians are quite as eager as 
Mr. Dunckley to assert the extreme doctrine of ministerial agency ; 
the sovereign (and @ fortiori, as they argue, the sovereign’s agent) 
‘can do nothing of himself; all he does or seems to do must be done 
by some minister who in reality does it.’ This popular theory 
comes from time to time into dangerous conflict with the facts. 
Unless the ambiguity be cleared up, there will one day be a deplorable 
collision. Within the last few years the question has been raised in 
many colonies, and it seems probable that in some of the most im- 
portant, including the Dominion of Canada, it will soon be raised 
again. 

In Victoria for many years past a restless temper has prevailed. 
The constitutional ‘ deadlock’ ten years ago increased the ill-feeling 
between the two Chambers, which originated in the fact that the 
Council represented ‘the propertied classes,’ and the Assembly the 
democracy, and ever since there have been a series of pitched battles, 
into which the contending parties have each in turn sought to draw 
the governor of the day as their ally. The governors have, on 
the whole, resisted the temptation, but the result is that they have 
not escaped censure for ‘unconstitutional’ conduct. A couple of 
years ago Mr. Kerferd’s administration was defeated in the Assembly, 
and the Premier advised the Acting-Governor (Chief Justice Sir 
William Stawell) to dissolve. The Acting-Governor refused, and Mr. 
Kerferd’s party were indignant at the denial of his right. Mr. 
Graham Berry, the leader of the Opposition, was called to power on 
Mr. Kerferd’s resignation, and in his turn was defeated. He also 
applied to the Acting-Governor for a dissolution, was refused it, and 
made the refusal the ground for stormy complaints of the unfairness 
of the Queen’s representative. The only remarkable point in these con- 
troversies is the assumption on the part of the colonists that a governor 


granting or withholding his assent to any Bills that may be passed by the Legislative 
Bodies, But he is required in various cases by his instructions to reserve such Bills 
for the Royal assent, or to assent to them only with a clause suspending their opera- 
tion until they are confirmed by the Crown. ‘These cases are not defined alike in all 
instructions ; but they comprise, generally speaking, matters touching the currency, 
the army and navy, differential duties, the effect of foreign treaties, and any enact- 
ments of an unusual nature touching the prerogative or the rights of her Majesty’s 
subjects not resident in the colony.’ 
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is strictly bound to follow the advice of his ministers. Of course 
men of political experience would have introduced qualifications, but 
the popular way of looking at the exercise of the governor’s discretion 
was more significant. In other colonies there are symptoms of the 
same state of opinion. Two examples which stand recorded in the 
history of the present year show how easily a collision might have 
occurred, and how difficult it might have been to compose the quarrel, 
The one is Sir George F. Bowen’s compliance with his ministers’ 
advice in Victoria; the other, Sir Bartle Frere’s dismissal of his 
ministers at the Cape. Without pronouncing any opinion upon the 
merits of either case, it may be worth while to show how the pre- 
tensions of colonial ministries come into conflict with the conceptions 
of their duty entertained by colonial governors, and also how the 
latter differ among themselves. 

The Democratic administration of Mr. Berry was supported by a 
large majority of the Victorian Assembly returned at the general 
election of 1877. One of the objects aimed at by the ministry and 
their supporters was the removal of the law for the payment of 
members, which was to expire at the end of the current session. It 
was known, however, that the Council would oppose this measure, and 
that, if introduced in the ordinary way, it would be rejected. 


Under these circumstances (says Sir Geédrge Bowen, in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State) my present responsible advisers, seeing that both the Council 
and Assembly have twice, in separate parliaments, affirmed by Act the principle 
of the measure, consider that it should now be regarded as the established law of 
the land, and that a sum ‘to provide for the expenses of members’ should hence- 
forward be placed on the annual estimates in Victoria, as has always been the 
practice in Canada and in New Zealand without any objection having been taken 
to that course. 


It was argued by the opponents of the Government that this 
method of dealing with a question not of money supply, but of general 
policy, was an instance of the practice of ‘tacking’ which had been 
condemned by resolution of the House of Lords in 1702, and which 
is unknown to modern English parliamentary practice. During 
the dispute over the grant to Sir Charles Darling the Victorian 
Assembly had attempted to override the opposition of the Council by 
embodying the grani in the annual Appropriation Bill, and the 
Council, taking a hint given in a despatch of Mr. Cardwell’s, threw 
eut the Bill. The Duke of Buckingham, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, had written in a strongly worded despatch, to which Sir 
George Bowen was referred for warning :—- 

It is impossible not to regret that the Legislative Assembly should have 
thought it advisable to include in the Appropriation Bill a grant exceptional in its 


8 «There have been no recent occasions on which clauses have been irregularly 
tacked to bills of supply, in order to extort the consent of the Lords.’-—Sir Erskine 
May’s Parliamentary Practice (6th edition), p. 544. 
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character, and notoriously obnoxious to a large portion of the Upper House, instead 
of sending up that grant in a form in which it might have received a full and 
deliberate discussion. I cannot be surprised that the Council, representing, as it 
does, 80 large an amount of the property and intelligence of the colony, should 
have viewed this mode of proceeding as an attempt to coerce them into sanctioning, 
without due deliberation, a grant of which they questioned the propriety. 


And again :-— 


It is the opinion of Her Majesty's Government that the Queen’s representative 
ought not to be made the instrument of enabling one branch of the Legislature to 
eoerce the other, and therefore that you ought not again to recommend the vote to 
the acceptance of the Legislature under the 57th Article of the Constitution Act, 
except on a clear understanding that it will be brought before the Legislative 
Council in a manner which will enable them to exercise their discretion respecting 
it, without the necessity of throwing the colony into confusion. 


Sir G. Bowen, however, did not hesitate in his despatches to 
lord Carnarvon to intimate his dissent from the principles laid 
down by the Duke of Buckingham. He asked if he was bound by 
the Duke of Buckingham’s despatch, and the Colonial Office practi- 
cally answered that he was not. The Democratic party had shown 
fierce indignation when it was contended that the Governor ought not 
to allow the grant for the payment of members to be placed on the 
estimates. They denounced the Duke of Buckingham’s prohibition 
of the ‘ tacking’ scheme as an interference with their liberties. Their 
principal journal, the Melbourne Age, wrote: ‘ What the Queen 
herself would not venture to do, namely, refuse the advice of her 
constitutional advisers, her representative in the colony is told he 
may do with impunity.’ It will be seen that the Victorian Democrats 
go even further than Mr. Dunckley. 

Sir G. Bowen and Lord Carnarvon bent before the storm. The 
latter wrote: ‘The responsibility in this case rests, not with the 
Governor, but with the ministers who advise him.’ Upon this the 
ministry and their supporters advanced their pretensions still further. 
The Council, following the course that Mr. Cardwell had pointed out 
as the constitutional one, threw out the Appropriation Bill, a pro- 
ceeding which was naturally denounced by the Democrats as an 
invasion of popular rights. The ministers declared publicly that the 
resistance of the Council must be crushed, and permitted themselves 
to use threats which spread wide alarm. It was hinted that the 
judges and magistrates would be summarily dismissed, and a great 
part of the permanent staff of the Civil Service disbanded; the 
wealthier classes were thus menaced with the destruction of the 
ordinary protective agencies of society at a time when the passions of 
the mob were excited, and some ministerial expressions gave them 
reason to fear that the customs system and the currency would be 
tampered with in order to coerce the Conservatives. It was presumed, 
however, that the Governor would be no party to such coercion, and 
Vou. IV.—No. 22. 4A 
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would refuse to follow the advice of his ministers if they should attempt 
to give effect to the threats uttered on the platform. But Sir G. Bowen 
considered that he was bound to follow his ministers’ advice, and 
when they came to him with a proposal for the dismissal of aj] 
judges (except those of the Supreme Court), all stipendiary magis- 
trates, all coroners, and the heads of the most important public de- 
partments, he signed the necessary documents. The pretext formally 
alleged by ministers was that it was necessary ‘to economise the 
funds at the disposal of the Government ;’ but after the struggle was 
over Mr. Berry avowed that his intention was to carry out the threats 
that had been used against the Council. He said :— 


The Government, in acting as they had done, had taken their lives in their 
hands, and for their action in dismissing the heads of the Civil Service they would 
never be forgiven by the hitherto ruling classes. The Government in dismissing 
these civil servants had determined to show the Legislative Council that they had 
to deal with men, not children. It was blow for blow, and the consequences fell 
upon those whom the Council would dearly have liked to have saved. 


In a subsequent speech Mr. Berry added :— 


The upper ranks of the Civil Service have always aided and abetted the Couneil. 
It is a notorious fact that the sympathies of the heads of departments have been 
with the Upper House in the various deadlocks, and without charging this as a 
crime, the Government chose to let the consequences fall first upon those who had 
largely brought about the result. 


Sir G. Bowen pacified the Colonial Office with a telegraphic 
assurance that ‘the Government would do nothing contrary to law, 
yet the day before he sent it off he reminded his ministers of his 
‘ grave objections’ to their wholesale dismissals, and went on to warn 
them that he was doubtful both of the legality and the expediency 
of their wholesale dismissals. In a subsequent memorandum he went 


further :— 


On the 8th inst. (he wrote) the Governor was assured by his responsible advisers 
that the action proposed by ministers with regard to the county court judges, the 
coroners, the police magistrates, and other judicial officers, was strictly legal. It 
has now become ‘clear to his judgment’ that this is not so. It is, therefore, 
his duty to request ministers to cancel forthwith the notices in the Government 
Gazette of the 8th inst. respecting judicial officers of every degree, and every other 
act or notice whatsoever which has involved, or may involve, a violation of the law. 


Here is an instance of the Governor’s exercise of his independent 
judgment and of his rejection of his ministers’ advice. Yet, a day 
or two before, he had written to the Secretary of State :— 


Had I taken any other course than that which I, in accordance with the well- 
known principles of parliamentary government, did adopt, the Governor, and the 
Crown that he represents, would have been brought into direct antagonism with 
the great majority of the Legislative Assembly which supports the present 
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ministers to cancel the dismissals of the 8th of January (known in 
the colony as ‘ Black Wednesday’), he could have refused to assent 
to them when originally proposed. His assurance, telegraphed to 
the Colonial Office, that the Government would do nothing contrary 
to law is contradicted by his memorandum to ministers that the 
law had been violated, and that the illegal acts must be annulled.® 
Sir G. Bowen’s despatches, however, justified Sir M. Hicks-Beach in 
stating in the House of Commons ‘that there was no reason to 
apprehend that so able and experienced a colonial governor as Sir 
George Bowen will sanction, even should his ministers advise, .. . 
any action of an illegal or unconstitutional character "—a statement 
searcely in accord, as we have seen, with the facts. 

But it is most important to observe that Sir G. Bowen, though 
laying down very boldly the principle that a colonial governor 
must follow the advice of his ministers, went so far as to warn his 
ministers that if they attempted to carry out their threats of inter- 
fering with the currency, he would be compelled to refuse his assent 
to their measures. What then if they had persisted? The result 
would have been that from which Sir G. Bowen recoiled—the 
‘antagonism with the great majority’ which supported Mr. Berry. 

Ultimately the Legislative Council yielded the original matter 
of controversy, but memorialised the Crown on the subject of the 
Governor’s conduct. The following passage in the memorial bears 
upon the question under consideration :— 


We further submit to your Majesty that the Governor, while recognising the 
rule stated by himself, that ‘it is the undoubted duty of the governor of every 
colony possessing parliamentary institutions on the English model to follow 
generally in all matters of purely local concern, and in which neither the preroga- 
tives of the Crown nor other imperial interests are involved,’ the advice of the 
responsible ministers, has, in following that advice on the occasions to which we 
have referred, apparently acted as if he had no personal responsibility or discretion 
in the matter, which we humbly and respectfully submit is incompatible with his 
position as your Majesty’s representative, and by adopting that view has lent the 
power and influence of his exalted position towards coercing the Legislative 
Council to pass a measure concerning which we believe that we are privileged 
under the Constitution to act deliberately and independently ; and for the purpose 
of this coercion, without even making an appeal to the country, trade is paralysed, 
the whole colony plunged into confusion and uncertainty, and the state of happi- 
hess and security which the colonists have hitherto enjoyed under your. Majesty’s 
benign rule is now being changed into one of doubt, misgiving, and insecurity. 


It thus appears that the obscurity in which the governor’s authority 
is involved has tempted one party in Victoria to threaten and 
actually to commit illegal acts, while it has left the opposing party 
smarting under coercion and defeat. The Conservatives ask how the 
doctrines of the Duke of Buckingham’s despatches are to be recon- 


® The telegram is dated January 23, the memorandum January 24. 
4a2 


But surely if Sir G. Bowen could peremptorily call upon his 
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ciled with the conduct of Sir George Bowen. The Democrats are 
energetically striving to make their victory sure and complete, and 
will presently ask the Imperial Parliament to sanction a change 
which will destroy the last vestige of likeness between the Constitu- 
tion of Victoria and that of the United Kingdom. A denial of the 
right of the Upper House to reject money bills, and a reference to a 
plebiscitary vote of the people when the two Houses differ, are the 
main points in the plan for which Mr. Berry’s Government intends 
to seek approval at Westminster. In the meantime Mr. Berry has 
taken care to let the Governor know that he denies the right of 
the latter to refuse a dissolution when advised by his ministers to 
dissolve. On the 2nd of October he asserted that ‘ the Crown has no 
right to refuse a dissolution,’ and that ‘it is the first duty of the 
Liberal party to insist upon the doctrine that the Governor in this 
matter must act upon the advice of his executive.’ I have already 
quoted Lord Grey’s explicit statement of the law and practice of the 
English Constitution upon this point, which is as well settled as any 
in the whole region of constitutional discussion. 

A difficulty of another kind arose about the same time at the 
Cape. Sir Bartle Frere found himself embarrassed at the beginning 
of the year in the conduct of the Kaffir War by the growing pre 
tensions of Mr. Molteno’s Government. Jealous of the inter- 
ference of the Imperial troops, the ministers began themselves 
to organise the colonial levies, and to dispose of them in the field, 
without reference to the military authority of the Governor-General, 
who by the Queen’s commission is also Commander-in-Chief, or of 
the general commanding her Majesty’s forces. Sir Bartle Frere re- 
monstrated, at first with studied temperance and delicacy, but after- 
wards more vigorously, and finally stated in an argumentative minute 
that he could not give his sanction to the assumption by Mr. Merri- 
man, Commissioner of Crown Lands, of the authority of a War 
Minister. Mr. Merriman had already taken upon him to act in 
this capacity, and the Ministry refused to stop him. But in Mr. 
Molteno’s statement of what he conceived to be the constitutional 
position of ministers we come to the important point :— 

His Excellency has raised the question of the position occupied and powers 
exercised by the Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works, and has expressed 
a doubt whether his acts come within the limits of his constitutional functions. 
By the Constitution the responsibility of ministers was established, and their duties 
are to carry out the laws of the colony and to administer the business of the 
country according to the wishes of the Parliament. The Governor acts solely by and 
with their advice. Should an emergency fraught with danger to the country arise, 
for which the law makes no provision, ménisters act on their own responsibility, and 
will be prepared to answer for their acts to that body whose representatives they 
are. . . . His Excellency the Governor has, most properly, drawn attention to the 
evils of a dual system of administration, which ministers entirely agree with his 
Excellency in deprecating. They would observe that the government of the 
country being by the Constitution vested in a governor and a responsible ministry, 
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to hand over the control of the colonial forces and the conduct of military opera- 
tions within or adjacent to the colony to an officer not accountable to the Govern- 
ment of the country, and not in any way controlled by them, would be giving 
practical effect to dual government of the worst kind. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Molteno arrives is that, if the Imperial 
troops are not to be subject to the control of the responsible ministry, 
they had better be withdrawn. 

It is difficult to say what course might have been taken if Sir 
George Bowen had been Governor at the Cape instead of Sir Bartle 
Frere. The latter did not waver or shrink. He saw that it was 
indispensable for the safety of the colony that the overweening 
claims of the colonial ministers should be combated. The obliga- 
tion to follow ministerial advice he admitted, ‘ with certain reserva- 
tions,’ but he added :— 

It seems to me that when Mr. Molteno’s Cabinet, at a time like the present, 
advise the Governor to send away a regiment of infantry and a battery of artillery 
which has been sent to their aid, to withdraw all her Majesty’s forces in the colony 
into garrison at East London and King William’s Town, and to trust for the sup- 
pression of rebellion and the occupation of Galekaland entirely to volunteers, 
bound by no law, and serving only where, and as long as, they please, the Governor 
who could believe that such advice was in accordance with the wishes of Parlia- 
ment, or would ever be approved by the Parliament of this colony, would be fitter 
for a lunatic asylum than the office I have the honour to hold. I conscientiously 
believe that to adopt this advice would indefinitely extend the rebellion and the 
destruction of property and life which has already occurred ; and nothing, in my 
opinion, could at present justify my acquiescing in a course so unconstitutional, as it 
appears to me, and certainly so ruinous to the country. 


The practical decision of the Governor is succinctly stated in the 
following telegram to the Attorney-General :— 

It is with extreme pain and regret that I have been compelled to remove Messrs. 
Molteno and Merriman from office, a measure forced on me by their resolute per- 
sistence in courses of action which I believe to be unconstitutional and illegal, and 
by their refusal to resign when informed they had forfeited my confidence, and that 
their resignations would be accepted. 


The other ministers elected to resign their offices at once. Mr. 
Gordon Sprigg, the leader of the Opposition, undertook to form a 
new Cabinet. When Parliament met at Cape Town, Sir Bartle 
Frere’s action was challenged by Mr. Merriman in a series of in- 
geniously drawn resolutions, practically involving a censure upon 
the Crown, which, however, were rejected by the Assembly. The 
Governor, in closing the correspondence, contends that he cannot be 
fairly charged with any unconstitutional proceeding whatever, ‘ unless 
Mr. Merriman is prepared to deny the constitutional power of the 
Governor to inform ministers that they have lost his confidence, 
and to summon other ministers to office, subject to the necessity of 
their securing the support of Parliament.’ 

It is clear, however, that Sir Bartle Frere’s view, though doubtless 
the sound view, is not that which is likely to commend itself, in the 
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first instance, to popular acceptance. At the Cape, undoubtedly, the 
disposition of the people, always quick to suspect Imperial dictation, 
was for a while favourable to the late Ministry. In the province of 
Quebec, as Sir Francis Hincks lately told us, the dismissal of the 
Administration by M. Letellier de St. Just, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
was denounced by one party at least as ‘ unconstitutional.’ Lord Duf- 
ferin, the most successful Governor that has ever ruled a British 
colony, did not entirely escape condemnation for his compliance 
with the advice now of a Conservative Cabinet, now of a Liberal one," 
Furthermore, it may be observed that the occasions upon which the 
sovereign interferes in this country are rarely noticed, because inter- 
vention, being irresponsible, is properly regarded as no subject for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Disraeli was censured in 1868 for introducing the 
Queen’s name into the debates upon the dissolution. But if a 
colonial governor disapproves of a ministerial project, or forbids an 
administrative change, or declines to take the advice of his Cabinet 
when they wish to appeal to the country, his conduct and the grounds 


10 The Times correspondent at Montreal, writing on the 18th of October of Lord 
Dufferin’s retirement, says :—‘ When he prorogued Parliament in 1873, while the Pacific 
Railway scandal investigation was still pending, the Liberals, then the Opposition, 
charged him with partisanship and with degrading his constitutional prerogative. At a 
banquet given to him by the'Halifax Club shortly afterwards, he took occasion to point 
out the unreasonableness of such charges. He was a constitutional governor, and 
as such was bound to follow the advice of his responsible advisers. There was only 
one mode by which he could ascertain that the Ministry of the day had lost the 
confidence of the country, and that was by an adverse vote in Parliament. The 
records show no such vote, and consequently he would have acted in a partisan 
manner had he refused to accept the advice of his Ministers, who he was bound to 
suppose possessed the support of Parliament. On the reassembling of Parliament in 
the autumn of the same year the Macdonald Ministry resigned, and Mr. Mackenzie, 
the new Premier, advised the Governor-General to dissolve Parliament, doubtless 
feeling assured (as, indeed, the event proved) that he had a stronger support in the 
country than in that House of Commons which had been elected under the auspices 
of the previous Government. By again following the advice of his constitutional 
advisers and dissolving Parliament, Lord Dufferin brought upon himself the wrath of 
the Conservatives, who went so far as to raise an outcry for his recall. The conten- 
tion was that it was unnecessary and unjustifiable to put members and the country 
to the trouble and expense of a general election so soon after the previous one, 
especially as the reins of government had been given over to those who were in 
Opposition during the election of 1872. The circumstance which the Conservatives 
wholly ignored was that the Pacific Railway scandal had only transpired during the 
first session of Parliament subsequent to the general election, so that the country 
had not on that occasion the opportunity of pronouncing a verdict upon the matter. 
The only constitutional error committed by Lord Dufferin during his Governor- 
Generalship was dispensing with the advice of his Ministers in the matter of com- 
muting Lepine’s sentence of death (vide the Times, February 5, 1875), an exercise of 
power which was directly in antagonism to the Royal instructions furnished him, 
and which was strongly animadverted upon in the House of Lords at the time. But 
he has exhibited so much tact and judgment on so many occasions that any little 
thing of that kind (which really had no effect on Lepine’s fate, for the Government 
subsequently granted that Red River malefactor an amnesty) only goes to show that 
it is human to err.’ 
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of it are disclosed in the despatches he sends home, and are canvassed, 
like other political topics, in the local press and the Legislature. 

Ihave endeavoured to show that the popular view of the position of 
a colonial governor is inconsistent with the principles and the practice 
of our colonial policy, and also that occasions frequently arise upon 
which an assertion by a colonial governor of the undoubted prero- 
gative of the Crown for the security of the interests he is bound to 
guard may bring him, and through him the Imperial Government, 
into conflict with the vague popular conceptions of constitutional 
rights. Popular ignorance wrought upon by political partisanship 
may be led into pretensions from which, once taken up, their English 
pride and obstinacy would make it impossible for the colonists to 
recede. If the actual and indispensable limitations upon consti- 
tutional government, as applied to the colonies, were clearly under- 
stood, the colonists would have the good sense to see that in practice 
they are scarcely perceptible ; their inconveniences, if they were much 
greater, would be outweighed by the advantages of the Imperial 
connection, to which sentiment and interest alike bind Canadians and 
Australians, the people of New Zealand and of South Africa. It 
seems to me that it would be wise and just to define more closely, by 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament, the right of intervention 
which a colonial governor can and must exercise as the repre- 
sentative of the Queen. The occasion is fitting and favourable. 
The appointment of the Queen’s son-in-law to the Governor-General- 
ship of Canada is accepted by the colonists in general as proof of an 
intention on the part of the Imperial Government to draw closer the 
ties that unite the colonies to the mother country. Without over- 
tating the political strength of this feeling, it may be said that the 
colonies are now far better inclined to discuss their constitutional 
relations with the mother country, in a reasonable temper, than they 
were half a dozen years ago. 


Epwarp D. J. WIson. 
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THE THREE COLOURS OF 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Tue feeling which, in the foregoing notes on the pictures that enter- 
tained my vacation, I endeavoured to illustrate as dominant over 
early Pre-Raphaelite work, is very far from being new in the world. 
Demonstrations in support of fact against fancy have been periodical 
motives of earthquake and heartquake, under the too rigidly incum- 
bent burdens of drifted tradition, which, throughout the history of 
humanity, during phases of languid thought, cover the vaults of 
searching fire that must at last try every man’s work, what it is. 

But the movement under present question derived unusual force, 
and in some directions a morbid and mischievous force, from the 
vulgarly called! ‘scientific’ modes of investigation which had de- 
stroyed, in the minds of the public it appealed to, all possibility, or 
even conception, of reverence for anything, past, present, or future, 
invisible to the eyes of a mob, and inexpressible by popular vocifera- 
tion. It was indeed, and had long been, too true, as the wisest of us 
felt, that the mystery of the domain between things that are univer- 
sally visible, and are only occasionally so to some persons,—no less. 
than the myths or words in which those who had entered that kingdom 
related what they had seen, had become, the one uninviting, and 
the other useless, to men dealing with the immediate business of our 
day; so that the historian of the last of European kings might 
most reasonably mourn that ‘the Berlin Galleries, which are made 
up, like other galleries, of goat-footed Pan, Europa’s Bull, Romulus’s 
She-wolf, and the Coreggiosity of Coreggio, contain, for instance, 
no portrait of Friedrich the Great; no likenesses at all, or next to 
none at all, of the noble series of human realities, or of any part of 
them, who have sprung not from the idle brains of dreaming dilet- 
tanti, but from the Head of God Almighty, to make this poor authentic 


? «Vulgarly;’ the use of the word ‘scientia’ as if it differed from ‘knowledge’ 
being a modern barbarism; enhanced usually by the assumption that the knowledge 
of the difference between acids and alkalies is a more respectable one than that of 
the difference between vice and virtue. 
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earth a little memorable for us, and to do a little work that may be 
eternal there.’ 

But we must surely, in fairness to modernism, remember that 
although no portraits of great Frederick, of a trustworthy character, 
may be found at Berlin, portraits of the English squire, be he great 
or small, may usually be seen at his country house. And Edin- 
burgh, as I lately saw,—if she boasts of no Venetian perfectness of art 
in the portraiture of her Bruce or James, her Douglas or Knox, at 

Holyrood, has at least a charming portrait of a Scottish beauty in 
the Attic Institution, whose majesty, together with that of the more 
extensive glass roofs of the railway station, and the tall chimney of the 
gasworks, inflates the Caledonian mind, contemplative around the spot 
where the last of its minstrels appears to be awaiting eternal extinc- 
tion under his special extinguisher;—and pronouncing of all its. 
works and ways that they are very good. 

And are there not also sufficiently resembling portraits of all the 
mouthpieces of constituents in British Parliament—as their vocal 
powers advance them into that worshipful society—presented to the 
people, with due felicitation on the new pipe it has got to its 
organ, in the Illustrated or other graphic News? Surely, therefore, 
it cannot be portraiture of merely human greatness of mind that we 
are any way short of; but another manner of greatness altogether? 
And may we not regret that as great Frederick is dead, so also great 
Pan is dead, and only the goat-footed Pan, or rather the goat’s feet of 
him without the Pan, left for portraiture ? 

I chanced to walk to-day, 9th of November, through the gallery 
of the Liverpool Museum, in which the good zeal and sense of Mr. 
Gatty have already, in beautiful order, arranged the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, but have not yet prevailed far enough to group, in like manner, 
the scattered Byzantine and Italian ivories above. Out of which col- 
lection, every way valuable, two primarily important pieces, it seems 
to me, may be recommended for accurate juxtaposition, bringing then 
for us into briefest compass an extensive story of the Arts of Mankind. 

The first is an image of St. John the Baptist, carved in the 
eleventh century; being then conceived by the image-maker as 
decently covered by his raiment of camel’s hair; bearing a gentle 
aspect, because the herald of a gentle Lord; and pointing to his 
quite legibly written message concerning the Lamb which is that 
gentle Lord’s heraldic symbol. 

The other carving is also of St. John the Baptist, Italian work 
of the sixteenth century. He is represented thereby as bearing no 
aspect, for he is without his head ;—wearing no camel’s hair, for he is 
without his raiment ;—and indicative of no message, for he has none to 
bring. 

Now if these two carvings are ever put in due relative position, 
they will constitute a precise and permanent art-lecture to the 
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museum-visitants of Liverpool-burg; exhibiting to them instantly, 
and in sum, the conditions of the change in the aims of art which, 
beginning in the thirteenth century under Niccolo Pisano, consum- 
mated itself three hundred years afterwards in Raphael and his 
scholars. Niccolo, first among Italians, thought mainly in carving 
the Crucifixion, not how heavy Christ’s head was when He bowed it ;— 
but how heavy His body was when people came to take it down. 
And the apotheosis of flesh, or, in modern scientific terms, the mole- 
cular development of flesh, went steadily on, until at last, as we see 
in the instance before us, it became really of small consequence to 
the artists of the Renaissance Incarnadine, whether a man had his 
head on or not, so only that his legs were handsome: and the de- 
capitation, whether of St. John or St. Cecilia; the massacre of any 
quantity of Innocents; the flaying, whether of Marsyas or St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the deaths, it might be of Laocoon by his vipers, it 
might be of Adonis by his pig, or it might be of Christ by His people, 
became, one and all, simply subjects for analysis of muscular morti- 
fication ; and the vast body of artists accurately, therefore, little more 
than a chirurgically useless sect of medical students. 

Of course there were many reactionary tendencies among the men 
who had been trained in the pure Tuscan schools, which partly con- 
cealed, or adorned, the materialism of their advance; and Raphael 
himself, after profoundly studying the arabesques of Pompeii and of the 
palace of the Cesars, beguiled the tedium, and illustrated the spirituality 
of the converse of Moses and Elias with Christ concerning his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem, by placing them, above 
the Mount of Transfiguration, in the attitudes of two humming-birds 
on the top of a honeysuckle. 

But the best of these ornamental arrangements were insufficient 
to sustain the vivacity, while they conclusively undermined the 
sincerity, of the Christian faith, and ‘the real consequences of the 
aceeptance of this kind (Roman Bath and Sarcophagus kind)’ of 
religious idealism were instant and manifold.? 


So far as it was received and trusted in by thoughtful persons, it only served 
to chill all the conceptions of sacred history which they might otherwise have 
obtained. Whatever they could have fancied for themselves about the wild, 
strange, infinitely stern, infinitely tender, infinitely varied veracities of the life of 
Christ, was blotted out by the vapid fineries of Raphael: the rough Galilean pilot, 
the orderly custom receiver, and all the questioning wonder and fire of uneducated 
apostleship, were obscured under an antique mask of philosophical faces and long 
robes. The feeble, subtle, suffering, ceaseless energy and humiliation of St. Paul 
were confused with an idea of a meditative Hercules leaning on a sweeping sword ; 
and the mighty presences of Moses and Elias were softened by introductions of 
delicate grace, adopted from dancing nymphs and rising Auroras, 


2 Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 55. I proceed in my old words, of which I cannot 
better the substance, though—with all deference to the taste of those who call that 
book my best—I could, the expression. 
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Now no vigorously minded religious person could possibly receive pleasure or 
help from such art as this; and the necessary result was the instant rejection of it 
by the healthy religion of the world. Raphael ministered, with applause, to 
the impious luxury of the Vatican, but was trampled under foot at once by every 
believing and advancing Christian of his own and subsequent times; and thence- 
forward pure Christianity and ‘high art’ took separate roads, and fared on, as best 
they might, independently of each other. 

But although Calvin, and Knox, and Luther, and their flocks, with all the 
hardest-headed and truest-hearted faithful left in Christendom, thus spurned away 
the spurious art, and all art with it, (not without harm to themselves, such as a 
man must needs sustain in cutting off a decayed limb,) certain conditions of weaker 
Christianity suffered the false system to retain influence over them; and to this 
day the clear and tasteless poison of the art of Raphael infects with sleep of 
infidelity the hearts of millions of Christians. It is the first cause of all that pre- 
eminent dulness which characterises what Protestants call sacred art ; a dulness not 
merely baneful in making religion distasteful to the young, but in sickening, as we 
have seen, all vital belief of religion in the old. A dim sense of impossibility 
attaches itself always to the graceful emptiness of the representation; we feel 
instinctively that the painted Christ and painted apostle are not beings that ever did 
or could exist; and this fatal sense of fair fabulousness, and well-composed impos- 
sibility, steals gradually from the picture into the history, until we find ourselves 
reading St. Mark or St. Luke with the same admiring, but uninterested, incredulity, 
with which we contemplate Raphael. 


Without claiming,—nay, so far as my knowledge can reach, utterly 
disclaiming—any personal influence over, or any originality of sug- 
gestion to, the men who founded our presently realistic schools, I 
may yet be permitted to point out the sympathy which I had as an 
outstanding spectator with their effort ; and the more or less active 
fellowship with it, which, unrecognised, I had held from the be- 
ginning. The passage I have just quoted (with many others enforcing 
similar truths) is in the third volume of Modern Painters; but if 
the reader can refer to the close of the preface to the second edition * 
of the first, he will find this very principle of realism asserted for 
the groundwork of all I had to teach in that volume. The lesson so 
far pleased the public of that day, that ever since, they have refused 
to listen to any corollaries or conclusions from it, assuring me, year 
by year, continually, that the older I grew, the less I knew, and the 
worse I wrote. Nevertheless, that first volume of Modern Painters 
did by no means contain all that even then I knew; and in the third, 
nominally treating of ‘Many Things,’ will be found the full expres- 
sion of what I knew best; namely, that all ‘things, many or few, 
which we ought to paint, must be first distinguished boldly from the 
nothings which we ought not; and that a faithful realist, before he 
could question whether his art was representing anything truly, had 
first to ask whether it meant seriously to represent anything at all! 

And such definition has in these days become more needful than 
ever before, in this solid, or spectral—whichever the reader pleases to 


* The third edition was published in 1846, while the Pre-Raphaelite School was 
still in swaddling clothes. 
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consider it—world of ours. For some of us, who have no perception 
but of solidity, are agreed to consider all that is not solid, or weigh- 
ably liquid, nothing. And others of us, who have also perception of 
the spectral, are sometimes too much inclined to call what is no more 
than solid, or weighably liquid, nothing. But the general reader 
may be at least assured that it is not at all possible for the student 
to enter into useful discussion concerning the qualities of art which 
takes on itself to represent things as they are, unless he include in its 
subjects the spectral, no less than the substantial, reality ; and under- 
stand what difference must be between the powers of veritable repre- 
sentation, for the men whose models are of ponderable flesh, as for 
instance, the ‘ Sculptor’s model,’ lately under debate in Liverpool,—and 
the men whose models pause perhaps only for an instant—painted on 
the immeasurable air,—forms which they themselves can but discern 
darkly, and remember uncertainly, saying: ‘A vision passed before 
me, but I could not discern the form thereof.’ 

And the most curious, yet the most common, deficiency in the 
modern contemplative mind, is its inability to comprehend that 
these phenomena of true imagination are yet no less real, and often 
more vivid, than phenomena of matter. We continually hear artists 
blamed or praised for having painted this or that, (either of material 
or spectral kind), without the slightest implied inquiry whether they 
saw this, or that. Whereas the quite primal difference between the 
first and second order of artists, is that the first is indeed painting 
what he has seen; and the second only what he would like to see! 
But as the one that can paint what he would like, has therefore the 
power, if he chooses, of painting more or less what also his public 
likes, he has a chance of being received with sympathetic applause, 
on all hands, while the first, it may be, meets only reproach for 
not having painted something more agreeable. Thus Mr. Millais, 
going out at Tunbridge or Sevenoaks, sees a blind vagrant led by 
an ugly child; and paints that highly objectionable group, as they 
appeared to him. But your pliably minded painter gives you a 
beautiful young lady guiding a sightless Belisarius, (see the gift by 
one of our most tasteful modistes to our National Gallery), and the 
gratified public never troubles itself to ask whether these ethereal 
mendicants were ever indeed apparent in this world, or any other. 
Much more, if, in deeper vistas of his imagination, some presently 
graphic Zechariah paint—(let us say) four carpenters, the public will 
most likely declare that he ought to have painted persons in a higher 
class of life, without ever inquiring whether the Lord had shown 
him four carpenters or not. And the worst of the business is that 
the public impatience, in such sort, is not wholly unreasonable. For 
truly, a painter who has eyes can, for the most part, see what he 
‘likes’ with them; and is, by divine law, answerable for his liking. 
And, even at this late hour of the day, it is still conceivable that 
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such of them as would verily prefer to see, suppose, instead of a 
tramp with a harmonium, Orpheus with his lute, or Arion on his 
dolphin, pleased Proteus rising beside him from the sea,—might, 
standing on the ‘ pleasant lea’ of Margate or Brighton, have sight 
of those personages. 

Orpheus with his lute,—Jubal with his harp and horn,—Harmonia, 
bride of the warrior-seed sower,—Musica herself, lady of all timely 
thought and sweetly ordered things,—Cantatrice and Incantatrice to 
all but the museless adder; these the Amphion of Fésole saw, as he 
shaped the marble of his tower; these, Memmi of Siena, fair-figured 
on the shadows of his vault ;—but for us, here is the only manifes- 
tation granted to our best practical painter—a vagrant with har- 
monium—and yonder blackbirds and iridescent jackasses, to be 
harmonised thereby. 

Our best painter (among the living) I say ;—no question has ever 
been of that. Since Van Eyck and Durer there has nothing been 
seen so well done in laying of clear oil-colour within definite line. And 
what he might have painted for us, if we had only known what we 
would have of him! Heaven only knows. But we none of us 
knew,—nor he neither ; and on the whole the perfectest of his works, 
and the representative picture of that generation—was no Annunciate 
Maria bowing herself; but only a Newsless Mariana stretching 
herself: which is indeed the best symbol of the mud-moated 
Nineteenth century ; in its Grange, Stable—Stye, or whatever name 
of dwelling may best befit the things it calls Houses and Cities: 
imprisoned therein by the unassailablest of walls, and blackest of 
ditches—by the pride of Babel, and the filthiness of Aholah and 
Aholibamah; and their worse younger sister ;—craving for any 
manner of News from any world—-and getting none trustworthy even 
of its own. 

I said that in this second paper I would try to give some 
brief history of the rise, and the issue, of that Pre-Raphaelite 
school: but, as I look over two of the essays that were printed with 
mine in that last number of the Nineteenth Century—the first—in 
laud of the Science which accepts for practical spirits, inside of men, 
only Avarice and Indolence; and the other,—in laud of the Science 
which ‘ rejects the Worker’ outside of Men, I am less and less con- 
fident in offering to the readers of the Nineteenth Century any 
History relating to such despised things as unavaricious industry,— 
or incorporeal vision. I will be as brief as I can. 

The central branch of the school, represented by the central pic- 
ture above described :—‘ The Blind Girl "—was essentially and vitally 
an uneducated one. It was headed, in literary power, by Words- 
worth ; but the first pure example of its mind and manner of Art, as 
opposed to the erudite and artificial schools, will be found, so far 
as I know, in Moliére’s song: jaime miewx ma mie. 
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Its mental power consisted in discerning what was lovely in 
present nature, and in pure moral emotion concerning it. 

Its physical power, in an intense veracity of direct realisation to 
the eye. 

So far as Mr. Millais saw what was beautiful in vagrants, or 
commons, or crows, or donkeys, or the straw under children’s feet in 
the Ark (Noah’s or anybody else’s does not matter),—in the Huguenot 
and his mistress, or the ivy behind them,—in the face of Ophelia, 
or in the flowers floating over it as it sank ;—much more, so far as 
he saw what instantly comprehensible nobleness of passion might be 
in the binding of a handkerchief,—in the utterance of two words, 
‘ Trust me’ or the like: he prevailed, and rightly prevailed, over all 
prejudice and opposition ; to that extent he will in what he has done, 
or may yet do, take, as a standard-bearer, an honourable place among 
the reformers of our day. 

So far as he could not see what was beautiful, but what was 
essentially and for ever common (in that God had not cleansed it), 
and so far as he did not see truly what he thought he saw; (as for 
instance, in this picture, under immediate consideration, when he 
paints the spark of light in a crow’s eye a hundred yards off, as if he 
were only painting a miniature of a crow close by,)—he failed of his 
purpose and hope; but how far, I have neither the power nor the dis- 
position to consider. 

The school represented by Mr. Rossetti’s picture and adopted for 
his own by Mr. Holman Hunt, professed, necessarily, to be a learned 
one; and to represent things which had happened long ago, in a 
manner credible to any moderns who were interested in them. The 
value to us of such a school, necessarily depends on the things it 
chooses to represent, out of the infinite history of mankind. For 
instance, David, of the first Republican Academe, was a true master 
of this school ; and, painting the Horatii receiving their swords, fore- 
told the triumph of that Republican Power. Gerome, of the latest 
Republican Academe, paints the dying Polichinelle, and the moriturt 
gladiators: foretelling, in like manner, the shame and virtual ruin of 
modern Republicanism. What our own painters have done for us in 
this kind has been too unworthy of their real powers, for Mr. Rossetti 
threw more than half his strength into literature, and, in that precise 
measure, left himself unequal to his appointed task in painting; 
while Mr. Hunt, not knowing the necessity of masters any more than 
the rest of our painters, and attaching too great importance to the 
externals of the life of Christ, separated himself for long years from 
all discipline by the recognised laws of his art; and fell into errors 
which wofully shortened his hand and discredited his cause—into 
which again I hold it no part of my duty to enter. But such works 
as either of these painters have done, without antagonism or ostenta- 
tion, and in their own true instincts; as all Rossetti’s drawing from 
the life of Christ, more especially that of the Madonna gathering the 
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bitter herbs for the Passover when He was twelve years old; and that 
of the Magdalen leaving her companions to come to Him; these, 
together with all the mythic scenes which he painted from the Vita 
Nuova and Paradiso of Dante, are of quite imperishable power and 
value: as also many of the poems to which he gave up part of his 
painter’s strength. Of Holman Hunt’s ‘Light of the World,’ and 
‘ Awakening Conscience,’ I have publicly spoken and written, now for 
many years, as standard in their kind: the study of sunset on the 
Egean, lately placed by me in the schools of Oxford, is not less 
authoritative in landscape, so far as its aim extends. 

But the School represented by the third painting, ‘The Bridal,’ is 
that into which the greatest masters of all ages are gathered, and in 
which they are walled round as in Elysian fields, unapproachable but by 
the reverent and loving souls, in some sort already among the Dead. 

They interpret to those of us who can read them, so far as they 
already see and know, the things that are for ever. ‘ Charity never 
faileth ; but whether there be prophecies they shall fail—tongues, they 
shall cease—knowledge, it shall vanish.’ 

And the one message they bear to us is the commandment of the 
Eternal Charity. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. As thyself—no more, even the 
dearest of neighbours. 

‘ Therefore let every man see that he love his wife even as himself.’ 

No more—else she has become an idol, not a fellow-servant ; a 
creature between us and our Master. 

And they teach us that what higher creatures exist between Him 
and us, we are also bound to know, and to love in their place and 
state, as they ascend and descend on the stairs of their watch and ward. 

The principal masters of this faithful religious school in painting, 
known to me, are Giotto, Angelico, Sandro Botticelli, Filippo Lippi, 
Luini, and Carpaccio; but for a central illustration of their mind, I 
take that piece of work by the sculptor of Quercia‘ of which some 
shadow of representation, true to an available degree, is within reach 
of my reader. 

This sculpture is central in every respect; being the last Florentine 
work in which the proper form of the Etruscan tomb is preserved, 
and the first in which all right Christian sentiment respecting death 
is embodied. It is perfectly severe in classical tradition, and 
perfectly frank in concession to the passions of existing life. It 
submits to all the laws of the past, and expresses all the hopes of the 
future. 


* James of Quercia: see the rank assigned to this master in Ariadne Florentina, 
p. 45. The best photographs of the monument are, I believe, those published by 
the Arundel Society: of whom I would very earnestly request that if ever they 
quote Modern Painters, they would not interpolate its text with unmarked paren- 
theses of modern information such as ‘emblem of conjugal fidelity.’ I must not 
be made to answer for either the rhythm, or the contents, of sentences thus mani- 
pulated. 
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Now every work of the great Christian schools expresses primarily, 
conquest over death; conquest not grievous, but absolute and serene; 
rising with the greatest of them, into rapture. 

But this, as a central work, has all the peace of the Christian 
Eternity, but only in part its gladness. Young children wreathe 
round the tomb a garland of abundant flowers, but she herself, Ilaria, 
yet sleeps; the time is not yet come for her to be awakened out of sleep. 

Her image is a simple portrait of her—how much less beautiful than 
she was in life, we cannot know—but as beautiful as marble can be. 

And through and in the marble we may see that the damsel is 
not dead, but sleepeth; yet as visibly a sleep that shall know no 
ending until the last day break, and the last shadows flee away ; 
until then, she ‘shall not return.’ Her hands are laid on her breast— 
not praying—she has no need to pray now. She wears her dress of 
every day, clasped at her throat, girdled at her waist, the hem of it 
drooping over her feet. No disturbance of its folds by pain of sick- 
ness, no binding, no shrouding of her sweet form, in death more than 
in life. As a soft, low wave of summer sea, her breast rises; no more: 
the rippled gathering of its close mantle droops to the belt, then 
‘sweeps to her feet, straight as drifting snow. And at her feet her 
dog lies watching her; the mystery of his mortal life joined, by love, 
to her immortal one. 

Few know, and fewer love, the tomb and its place,—not shrine, 
for it stands bare by the cathedral wall: only, by chance, a cross is 
cut deep into one of the foundation stones behind her head. But no 
goddess statue of the Greek cities, no nun’s image among the cloisters 
of Apennine, no fancied light of angel in the homes of heaven, has 
more divine rank among the thoughts of men. 

In so much as the reader can see of it, and learn, either by 
print or cast, or beside it; (and he would do well to stay longer in 
that transept than in the Tribune at Florence), ne may receive from 
it, unerring canon of what is evermore Lovely and Right in the dealing 
of the Art of Man with his fate, and his passions. Evermore lovely, 
and right. These two virtues of visible things go always hand in 
hand: but the workman is bound to assure himself of his Rightness 
first ; then the loveliness will come. 

And primarily, from this sculpture, you are to learn what a ‘ Mas- 
ter’ is. Here was one man at least, who knew his business, once upon 
a time! Unaccusably ;—none of your fool’s heads or clown’s hearts 
can find a fault here! ‘ Dog-fancier,’ cobbler, tailor, or churl, look 
here ’—says Master Jacopo—‘look! J know what a brute is, better 
than you, I know what a silken tassel is—what a leathern belt is— 
Also, what a woman is; and also—what a Law of God is, if you care 
to know.’ This it is, to be a Master. 

§ I foolishly, in Modern Painters, used the generic word ‘hound’ to make my 
sentence prettier. He is a flat-nosed bulldog. 
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Then secondly—you are to note that with all the certain rightness 
of its material fact, this sculpture still is the Sculpture of a Dream. 
Ilaria is dressed as she was in life. But she never lay so on her pillow; 
nor so, in her grave. Those straight folds, straightly laid as a snow- 
drift, are impossible ;—known by the Master to be so—chiselled with 
a hand as steady as an iron beam, and as true as a ray of light—in 
defiance of your law of Gravity to the Earth. That law prevailed on 
her shroud, and prevails on her dust: but not on herself, nor on the 
Vision of her. 

Then thirdly, and lastly. You are to learn that the doing of a 
piece of Art such as this is possible to the hand of Man just in the 
measure of his obedience to the laws which are indeed over his heart, 
and not over his dust: primarily, as I have said, to that great one, 
‘Thou shalt Love the Lord thy God.’ Which command is straight 
and clear; and all men may obey it if they will,—so only that they 
be early taught to know Him. 

And that is precisely the piece of exact Science which is not taught 
at present in our Board Schools—so that, although my friend, with 
whom I was staying, was not himself, in the modern sense, ill-educated ; 
neither did he conceive me to be so,—he yet thought it good for 
himself and me to have that Inscription, ‘ Lord, teach us to Pray’ 
illuminated on the house wall—if perchance either he or I could yet 
learn what John (when he still had his head) taught his Disciples. 

But alas, for us only at last, among the people of all ages and 
in all climes, the lesson has become too difficult ; and the Father of 
all, in every age, in every clime adored, is Rejected of science, as an 
Outside Worker, in Cockneydom of the nineteenth century. 

Rejected of Science: well; but not yet, not yet—by the men 
who can do, as well as know. And though I have neither strength 
nor time, nor at present the mind to go into any review of the 
work done by the Third and chief School of our younger painters, 
headed by Burne Jones ;® and though I know its faults, palpable 
enough, like those of Turner, to the poorest sight; and though I 
am discouraged in all its discouragements, I still hold in fulness 
to the hope of it in which I wrote the close of the third lecture I 
ever gave in Oxford—of which I will ask the reader here in conclu- 
sion to weigh the words, set down in the days of my best strength, so 

* It would be utterly vain to attempt any general account of the works of this 
painter, unless I were able also to give abstract of the subtlest mythologies of Greek 
worship and Christian romance. Besides, many of his best designs are pale pencil 
drawings like Florentine engravings, of which the delicacy is literally invisible, and 
the manner irksome, to a public trained among the black scrabblings of modern 
woodcutter’s and etcher’s prints. I will only say that the single series of these 
pencil-drawings, from the story of Psyche, which I have been able to place in the 
schools of Oxford, together with the two coloured beginniigs from the stories of 
Jason and Alcestis, are, in my estimate, quite the most precious gift, not excepting 


even the Loire series of Turners, in the ratified acceptance of which my University 
has honoured with some fixed memorial the aims of her first Art-Teacher. 
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far as I know; and with the uttermost care given to that inaugural 
Oxford work, to ‘ speak only that which I did know.’ 

‘Think of it, and you will find that so far from art being im- 
moral, little else except art is moral ;—that life without industry jis 
guilt, and industry without art is brutality: and for the words “ good” 
and “wicked,” used of men, you may almost substitute the words 
“ Makers ” or “ Destroyers.” 

‘Far the greater part of the seeming prosperity of the world is, so 
far as our present knowledge extends, vain: wholly useless for any 
kind of good, but having assigned to it a certain inevitable sequence 
of destruction and of sorrow. 

‘Its stress is only the stress of wandering storm ;.its beauty the 
hectic of plague: and what is called the history of mankind is too 
often the record of the whirlwind, and the map of the spreading of 
the leprosy. But underneath all that, or in narrow spaces of domi- 
nion in the midst of it, the work of every man, “ qui non accepit in 
vanitatem animam suam,” endures and prospers ; a small remnant or 
green bud of it prevailing at last over evil. And though faint with 
sickness, and encumbered in ruin, the true workers redeem inch by 
inch the wilderness into garden ground ; by the help of their joined 
hands the order of all thinys is surely sustained and vitally expanded, 
and although with strange vacillation, in the eyes of the watcher, 
the morning cometh, and also the night, there is no hour of human 
existence that does not draw on towards the perfect day. 

‘And perfect the day shall be, when it is of all men understood 
that the beauty of Holiness must be in labour as well as in rest. 
Nay! more, if it may be, in labour; in our strength, rather than in 
our weakness; and in the choice of what we shall work for through 
the six days, and may know to be good at their evening time, than 
in the choice of what we pray for on the seventh, of reward or 
repose. With the multitude that keep holiday, we may perhaps 
sometimes vainly have gone up to the house of the Lord, and vainly 
there asked for what we fancied would be mercy ; but for the few who 
labour as their Lord would have them, the mercy needs no seeking, 
and their wide home no hallowing. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow them, all the days of their life, and they shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord—For Ever.’ 


JOHN RuvsKIN. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 


SpecuLATION as to the political future is not a very fruitful occu- 
pation. In looking back to the prognostications of the wisest states- 
men, it will be observed that they were as little able to foresee what 
was to come a generation or two after their death, as the merest dolt 
amongst their contemporaries. The Whigs at the beginning of the 
last century thought that the liberties of Europe would disappear 
if a prince of the House of Bourbon were securely fixed on the 
throne of Spain. The Tories in the last quarter of that century con- 
sidered that if England lost her American provinces she would sink 
into the impotence of the Dutch Republic. The statesmen who 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna would have laughed any dreamer 
to scorn who should have suggested that in the lifetime of many of 
them Germany would become an empire in the hands of Prussia, 
France a well-organised and orderly republic, and the ‘ geographical 
expression ’ of Italy vitalised into one of the great powers of Europe. 
Nevertheless, if politics is ever to approach the dignity of a science, 
it must justify a scientific character by its ability to predict events. 
The facts are too complicated, probably, ever to admit the applica- 
tion of exact deductive reasoning; and in the growth of civilised 
society new and unexpected forms are continually springing up. 
But though practical statesmen will not aim at results beyond the 
immediate future, it is impossible for men who pass their lives in 
the study of the difficult task of government to avoid speculations 
as to the future form of society to which national efforts should be 
directed. Some theory or other, therefore, is always present, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to the mind of politicians. 

With respect to British India it may be observed that very dif- 
ferent views of policy prevail. Native writers in the Indian press 
view their exclusion from all the higher offices of Government, 
and the efforts of Manchester to transfer 800,000/. per annum 
raised on cotton goods to increased taxation in India, as a policy 
based on mere selfishness; and a Russian journal, apparently in 
good faith, assured its readers the other day that India pays into 
the British treasury an annual tribute of twenty to twenty- 
five millions sterling. On the other hand, some advanced thinkers 
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amongst ourselves hold that India is a burden on our resources, and 
the cry of ‘ Perish India!’ so far as relates to its dependence on 
England, is considered to be not unsupported by sound reasoning, 
One of the ablest publicists of India, in a published letter to Sir 
George Campbell, has declared his conviction, after twenty years’ 
experience in that country, that good government by the British in 
India is impossible. 

It may be admitted that exaggerated notions as to the pecuniary 
value of India to England prevail, and it must also be confessed that, 
with all our self-complacency as to the benefits of British rule, we 
have to accuse ourselves of several shortcomings. Nevertheless, it 
may be affirmed with confidence that the national instinct as to the 
value of our possessions in the East coincides with the views of our 
most enlightened statesmen. My colleague, Colonel Yule, has pointed 
out, I think with entire justice, that the task which we have proposed 
to ourselves in India, unlike that of the Dutch in Java, is to 
improve and elevate the two hundred millions under our charge to 
the utmost extent of our powers. The national conscience is not 
altogether satisfied with the mode in which some of our possessions 
have been acquired, but impartial inquiry demonstrates that unless 
a higher morality had prevailed than has ever yet been witnessed 
amongst the sons of men, the occasions for conquest and acquisition 
of territory that have presented themselves to the British during the 
last hundred years would not have been foregone by any nation in 
the world. But the feeling I allude to quickens the sense of our 
obligations to the inhabitants of India. Having undertaken the 
heavy task of their government, it is our duty to demonstrate to 
posterity that under British rule we have enabled them to advance 
in the route of civilisation and progress. We recognise that in all 
probability so distant and extensive an empire cannot permanently 
remain in subjection to a small island in the West, and therefore our 
constant task is to render the population of India at some day or 
other capable of self-government. Is such a problem susceptible of 
a favourable solution? I propose to discuss this question in the 


following pages. 


I. 

The late Sir George Lewis once observed to me that in bis 
opinion it was labour lost to endeavour to make anything of the 
Hindus. They were a race doomed to subjection whenever they 
came into collision with peoples more vigorous than themselves. 
They possessed, in short, none of the elements which are requisite 
for self-government. Any opinion of that philosophic observer is 
entitled to grave consideration, and undoubtedly there is much in 
the history of the past that tends to justify the above desponding con- 
clusion. The Persians, the Greeks, the Parthians, the Huns, the Arabs, 
the Ghaznivides, the Afghans, the Moguls, the Persians a second time, 
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and the British have successfully entered India and made themselves 
masters of the greater part of it. But Sir George had never been called 
upon to make any particular study of Indian history, nor indeed was 
it open to him during the earlier period of his life, which was devoted 
exclusively to study, to acquire the knowledge of India which later 
erudition and research have brought to light. It is possible that a 
closer attention to what has occurred in the past may enable us to 
regard the future in a more favourable aspect. It will, I think, be 
found, after such a study, that more intrinsic vitality and greater 
recuperative power exist amongst the Hindu race than they have 
been generally accredited with. Unfortunately the ancient and 
copious literature of the Hindus presents extremely little of historic 
value. The tendency of the Indian mind to dreamy speculations on 
the unseen and the unknown, to metaphysics, and to poetry, has led 
to athorough disregard of the valuable offices of history. Accord- 
ingly, we find in their great epic poems, which date back, according to 
the best orientalists, at least seven centuries before Christ, the few 
historical facts which are mentioned so enveloped in legends, so 
encumbered with the grossest exaggerations, that it requires assiduous 
scholarship to extract a scintilla of truth from their relations. 

Our distinguished countrymen, Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Colebrooke, led the way in applying the resources of European 
learning to the elucidation of the Sanscrit texts. And the happy 
identification, by the former, of the celebrated Chandragupta of the 
Hindus with the monarch of Pataliputra, Sandracottus, at whose 
court Megasthenes resided for seven years in the third century before 
Christ, laid the first firm foundation for authentic Indian history. 
Since that period the researches of oriental scholars following up the 
lines laid down by their illustrious predecessors ; the rock inscriptions 
which have been collected from various parts of India, the coins, 
extending over many ages, of different native dynasties—all these 
compared together enable a student even as sceptical as Sir George 
Lewis to form a more favourable idea of the Hindus in their political 
capacity than he was disposed to take. 

Early European inquirers into Hindu antiquity, with the natural 
prejudice in favour of their studies in a hitherto unknown tongue, 
were disposed to lend far too credulous an ear to the gross exaggera- 
tions and reckless inaccuracies of the ‘Mahabharat’ and kindred 
works. James Mill on the other hand, who was a Positivist before 
Auguste Comte had begun to write, rejected with scorn all the 
allusions to the past in these ancient writers as entirely fabulous. 
Careful scholarship, however, working on the materials of the past 
which every day’s discoveries are increasing, demonstrates that much 
true history is to be gathered from the works of the Sanscrit writers. 
The celebrated granite rock of Girnar' in the peninsula of 


’ This rock on its eastern face contains the decrees of Asoka, who began to reign 
263 B.C. ; on the western face is the inscription of Rudraddéman, one of the Satrap- 
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Guzerat presents in itself an anthentic record of three distinct 
dynasties separated from one another by centuries. And we owe to 
what may be justly called the genius of James Prinsep the decipher- 
ment of those inscriptions of Asoka which have brought to the 
knowledge of Europe a Hindu monarch of the third century before 
our era, who, whilst he has been equalled by few in the extent of his 
dominions, may claim superiority over nearly every king that ever 
lived from his tender-hearted regard for the interests of his people, 
and from the wide principles of toleration which he inculcated. 

Horace Wilson, who may be safely cited as the most calm and 
judicious oriental scholar of our times, asserts that there is nothing to 
shock probability in supposing that the Hindu dynasties, of whom 
we trace vestiges, were spread through twelve centuries anterior to the 
war of the Mahabhérat.? This leads us back to dates about 2600 years 
B.c. We have, therefore, the astounding period of over four thousand 
years during which to glean facts relating to the Hindu race and 
their capacity for government, such as may form foundation for con- 
clusions as to the future. The characteristics which have most 
impressed themselves on my mind after such study of Indian records 
as I have been able to bestow are, first, the very early appearance of soli- 
citude for the interests and welfare of the people, as exhibited by Hindu 
rulers, such as has rarely or never been exhibited in the early histories 
of other nations; secondly, the successful efforts of the Hindu race 
to re-establish themselves in power on the least appearance of decay in 
the successive foreign dynasties which have held rule among them. 
It is only with the latter phenomenon that I propose now to deal, and 
a rapid retrospect may be permitted. 

We learn from European records that Cyrus made conquests in 
India in the sixth century 8.c., and the famous inscription of his 
successor Darius includes Sind and the modern Afghanistan amongst 
his possessions. But when Alexander entered India two centuries 
later he found no trace of Persian sway, but powerful Indian princes. 
Taxiles, Abisares, and the celebrated Porus ruled over large kingdoms 
in the Panjéb. The latter monarch, whose family name Paura is 
recorded in the Méhabhfrat, is described by the Greek writers to 
have ruled over 300 cities, and he brought into the field against 
Alexander more than 2,000 elephants, 400 chariots, 4,000 cavalry, 
and 50,000 foot. Against this foree Alexander was only able to 
bring 16,000 foot and 5,000 horse ; but the bulk of the troops were 
Macedonians, and the leader was the greatest general whom the world 
has seen. We have full particulars of the celebrated battle which 
ensued, and which ended in the complete discomfiture of Porus. The 
conduct of this Indian king, however, in the battle extorted the 


rulers under an Indian Greek dynasty, circa 90 B.c. ; and the northern face presents 
the inscription of Skandagupta, 240 a.p. 
2 Preface to Vishnu Purana. 
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admiration of the Greek historians. He received nine wounds during 
the engagement, and was the last to leave the field, affording, as Arrian 
remarks, a noble contrast to Darius the Second, who was the first to fly 
amongst his host in his similar conflict with the Greeks. Alexander, 
as in the Macedonian conquests generally, left satraps in possession 
of his Indian acquisitions. But a very few years ensued before we 
finda native of India had raised up a mighty kingdom, and all trace 
of Greek rule in the Punjab disappears. Chandragupta, or Sandra- 
cottus, is said by a Greek writer to have seen Alexander in person on 
the Hydaspes. Justin relates that it was he who raised the standard 
of independence before his fellow-countrymen, and successfully drove 
out Alexander’s satraps. He founded the Maurya dynasty, and the 
vast extent of the kingdom ruled over by his grandson Asoka is 
testified by the edicts which the latter caused to be engraved in 
various parts of his dominions. They also record the remarkable fact 
of his close alliance with the Greek rulers of Syria, Egypt, Macedon, 
Cyrene, and Epirus. We next find that one of the Greek princes 
who had established an independent dynasty in Bactria, Euthydemus, 
invaded India, and made several conquests, but he also was met in 
the field and overcome by Galoka, son of Asoka, who for some time 
added Cashmir to his possessions. The Bactrian dynasty was put 
an end to by Mithridates 140 B.c., and consequently the Greeks were 
driven eastwards, and they planted themselves in various parts of 
India. We find clear traces of them in Guzerat, where the town of 
Junaghur (Javanaghur) still records the name of the Greeks (’Iaoves) 
who founded the city. The coins and inscriptions of the Sinha 
rulers of Guzerat furnish us with some particulars as to the Greek 


holdings at this period, and they seem to have extended from the 


Jumna on the east to Guzerat and Kutch on the west. The 
Macedonians seem here, as elsewhere, to have placed natives at the 
head of their district administrations, and the Sinha rulers call 
themselves Satraps and Maha Rajahs, and use Greek legends on 
their coins, but evidently they soon acquired complete independence. 
Simultaneously or nearly so with these Indo-Greek principalities, we 
find invasions of India by the race commonly called Scythians, but 
more accurately Jutchi, Sace, and White Huns. These also formed 
independent kingdoms. But again native leaders of enterprise arose 
who put an end to foreign dominion. Vikramadit, who founded an 
era 57 B.c., and whose exploits have made a deep impression upon the 
native mind, is thought to be one of the Hindu leaders who succeeded 
in expelling a foreign dynasty. Andit would appear that towards the 
middle of the third century after Christ all foreign dominion had 
disappeared from the soil of India, except perhaps some small settle- 
ments of Jutchi on the banks of the Indus; and except the tem- 
porary conquest of Sind by the Arabs in the seventh century, from 
which they were soon expelled by the Sumea Rajputs. Thus, during 


% Elphinstone, History of India, vol. i. p. 511, 
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a period of 600 years, we have encountered a series of invasions and 
conquests of portions of India by foreign rulers, but all successively 
driven out by the energy of native leaders. Thereupon followed the 
establishment of native dynasties all over India. It was chiefly 
during the 700 years that now ensued, up to the invasion of India 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, that the great works of Sanscrit literature 
in poetry, grammar, algebra, and astronomy, appeared. During this 
period also the Rajputs, who have been well called the Normans of 
the East, seem to have found their way to nearly every throne in 
India. Their acquisition of power has never been fully traced, and 
probably the materials are wanting for any full or accurate account of 
it ; but the subject is well worthy the attention of an Indian student, 

The Mahomedan conquests which, with the fanaticism and savage 
intolerance introduced by them, commenced a.p. 1001, seem to have 
exercised most depressing effects on the Hindu mind. But here 
again we meet with the same phenomenon. So soon as the Mussul- 
man rule becomes enfeebled, a native chief rises up who is enabled to 
rally his countrymen around him and form a dynasty. Sivaji in 
1660-80 established an independency which his successors, as mayors 
of the palace, enlarged into a kingdom, out of which arose the 
native powers of Sindia, of the Gaekwar, and of the Bhonslas of 
Berar. Exactly the same occurrence has been witnessed in the 
present century by the success of Ranjit Sing in forming an inde- 
pendent principality in the Panjab. This remarkable man, who was 
absolutely illiterate, by his own energy of character raised himself from 
the head of a small Sikh clan to the head of a kingdom with a revenue 
of two and a half millions sterling.t We may be sure that, if the 
British had not been in force, natives of soldierly qualities like Jung 
Bahddar of Nepal, or Tantia Topi of the mutinies, would have carved 
out in the present day kingdoms for themselves in other parts of India. 


IT. 


It may be thought that in the preceding sketch I have been 
aiming at the conclusion that British dominion is in danger of 
extinction either by foreign invasion or internal insurrection. 
Nothing is more foreign from my views. I firmly believe that 
British rule in the East was never so strong, never so able to protect 
itself against all attacks from without or from within, as at the present 
moment. In a foreign dominion such as ours, where unforeseen 
contingencies may any day arise, and where a considerable amount of 
disaffection must always exist, constant watchfulness on the part of 
Government is no doubt required; but this position is thoroughly 
recognised by all statesmen who occupy themselves with Indian 


4 See Aitcheson, 7rcatics, vol. vi. p. 18. 
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affairs. I do not for a moment delude myself with the idea that we>y y 
have succeeded in gaining the affections of the natives. No foreigt==——— 


rulers who have kept themselves apart as a separate caste from the 
conquered nation have succeeded in accomplishing this feat. There 
is something of incompatibility between the European and Asiatic, 
which seems to forbid easy amalgamation. Lord Stowell, in one of 
his fine judgments, has pointed out the constant tendency of Euro- 
peans in the East to form themselves into separate communities, and 
to abstain from all social intercourse with the natives around them, 
and he illustrates his position with the happy quotation— 


Scyllis amara suam non intermiscuit undam. 


The English perhaps are distinguishable among all European nations 
by the deep-rooted notions of self-superiority which their insular 
position and great success in history have engendered. The southern 
races of Europe, the Spanish and Portuguese, have shown no reluc- 
tance to intermix freely with the native races of America, India, and 
the Philippines, such as has always been exhibited by inhabitants of the 
British Isles when expatriated to the East or West. But where race, 
colour, religion, prejudice intervene to prevent social intercourse 
between the English in India and the natives, what a wide gulf is 
placed between them! 

In justice, however, it must be stated that, although the haughti- 
ness of demeanour and occasional brutality in manners which the 
aristocratie de peau sometimes engenders in our countrymen are 
much to be deprecated, the estrangement which exists in Jndia 
between the English and the natives is not wholly, nor even princi- 
pally, attributable to the former. A Hindu of very humble caste 
would think himself polluted if he sat down to dinner with the 
European governor of his Presidency. In this instance, as in so 
many others, Hindu opinions have permeated the whole native com- 
munity ; and other races transplanted to India, such as Mahomedans 
and Parsis, are equally exclusive in their social life. When I was in 
Bombay I made an attempt to break through the barrier which the 
latter caste had voluntarily erected for themselves. Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai, an able, self-raised man, was then the acknowledged head of 
the Parsi community, and was distinguished for his benevolence and 
enlightened views. I endeavoured to persuade him to set his country- 
men an example, and to come to a dinner at which I would assemble 
the chief authorities of the island; and I proposed to him as an 
inducement that he should send his own cook, who should prepare 
for him his wonted fare. But the step was too startling a one for 
him, though I was glad to find that his son, the second baronet, was 
able to get over his prejudices on his visit, some years after, to 
London. A ludicrous example of the same exclusive feeling has been 
related in connection with a Governor-General. His lordship, desirous 
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to break down any notion of social inferiority on the part of a distin- 
guished native who was paying him a visit, placed his arm round his 
neck as they walked up and down a verandah engaged in familiar 
conversation. The high-bred Oriental made no sign, but as soon as 
he could extricate himself from the embraces of his Excellency, he 
hastened home to wash away the contamination of a Mlecha’s touch. 

It may also be observed that the mutual repugnance of the two races 
to such close social intercourse as intermarriage, for example, would 
produce, gives rise to two excellent results. First, there is every reason 
to suppose, judging by what we see of the native Portuguese in India, 
that the English and Hindu would make, in the language of breeders, 
a very bad cross; and it is therefore satisfactory to find that 
English rulers in India, unlike the Normans in England, or the 
Moguls in India, have never intermarried with the natives of the 
couutry. The second result is closely connected with the first. 
What has led to the downfall of previous foreign dynasties has been 
that the invaders of the country had become effeminate by their long 
possession of power, and had lost the original energy and vigour 
which had enabled their predecessors to gain a throne. The constant 
recruitment of English rulers from their fatherland wholly prevents 
this cause of internal decay from making its appearance among the 
British. 

It is not, then, by our hold on the affections of the people that 
we maintain our dominion in India. The strength and probable 
endurance of our rule are based on our real power, on our endeavours 
to do justice, on our toleration. The memory of the excesses com- 
mitted under Mussulman rule has probably become dim with the 
great bulk of the people, but it is very vivid among educated Hindus. 
A strong conviction prevails among them that if British rule were to 
disappear in India, the same rise of military adventurers, the same 
struggles for power, and the same anarchy as prevailed during the 
’ first half of the last century would again appear. The latest expres- 
sion of Hindu opinion on this subject which I have met with is 
contained in a pamphlet published in the present year by Mr. Dadoba 
Pandurang.’ He is an aged scholar, and, though not a Brahmin, 
well versed in the Vedas, but, above all, he is distinguished by his 
devout views and by his desire to elevate and improve his fellow- 
countrymen. He writes :—- 


If there is a manifestation of the hand of God in history, as I undoubtedly 
believe there is, nothing to my imagination appears more vivid and replete with 
momentous events calculated for the mutual welfare and good of both countries 
than this political union of so large, important, rich, and interesting a country as 
Hind in the further south-east with a small but wisely governed island of Great 
Britain in the furthest north-west. . .. Let us see what England has done to 
India, England, besides governing India politically, has now very wisely commenced 


5 A Hindu Gentleman’s Reflections. Spiers, London, 1878. 
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the important duty of educating the millions of her Indian children, and of bringing 
them up to the standard of enlightenment and high civilisation which her own 
have obtained. She has already eradicated, I should add here, to the great joy of 
Heaven, several of the most barbarous and inhuman practices, such as Sutti,° 
infanticide, Charak Puja,’ and what not, which had for ages been prevalent among 
a large portion of the children of this her new acquisition. These practices, which 
had so long existed at the dictation of an indigenous priesthood, except for the 
powerful interference of England could not have been abolished. 


Opinions like these, I am persuaded, prevail throughout the educated 
community, and the presence of British rule amongst them is recog- 
nised as indispensable in the present state of Hindu society. 


Ill. 


With respect to a successful invasion of India, it must be con- 
fessed that the English mind has always been keenly susceptible of 
alarm. The wide plains of Hindustan, which offer so ready an access 
to aggressive armies, the absence of fortified places, and the frequency 
with which India has been won and lost in a single pitched battle, all 
tend to encourage the belief that some day or other British domina- 
tion will be in danger from some incursion of this sort. It may be 
observed that for nearly a century past the English nation has been 
subjected to periodic fits of Indian panic. Sir John Kaye, in his 
History of the Afghan War, states that in 1797 the whole of India 
was kept ‘in a chronic state of unrest’ from the fears of an Afghan 
descent upon the plains of Hindustan. In 1800 the Emperor Paul 
of Russia and Napoleon conceived ‘a mad and impracticable scheme 
of invasion,’ which greatly increased local alarm. In 1809 these 
fears assumed even larger proportions when an alliance between 
Napoleon and Persia was on foot with a view to the proposed inva- 
sion; and the mission to Persia under Sir John Malcolm was 
inaugurated. In 1838 Russia took the place which Zeman Shah, 
Persia, and Napoleon had previously occupied, and the disastrous 
invasion of Afghanistan was commenced by Lord Auckland from his 
mountain retreat at Simla. 

Since that period the suspicions of the nation have been con- 
tinually directed against Russia by a small but able party, who, from 
their chiefly belonging to the Presidency of Bombay, have been 
termed the Bombay school. The late General John Jacob was the 
originator of the anti-Russian policy inculcated by them. He was a 
man of great ability and original views, and, if he had moved in a 
wider sphere, he might have left a name equal to that of the most 
illustrious of his countrymen in India. But he passed the greater 
part of his life on the barren wastes of Sind, and rarely came in 
contact with superior minds. In 1856 General Jacob addressed a 


6 Widow-burning. 7 The swing sacrifice. 
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singularly able paper to Lord Canning, then Governor-General, and 
which Sir Lewis Pelly afterwards published to the world. This was 
just at the close of the Crimean War, and when England was about 
to undertake an expedition against Persia to repel her ag ;ression on 
Herat. It was Jacob’s firm conviction that, unless India interposed, 
Russia, having Persia completely under her control, could, whenever 
she pleased, take possession not only of Herat, but of Candahar, and 
thus find an entrance to the plains of India, on which our dominion 
was to disappear. To thwart this contingency, and render the 
approach of a European army towards our frontier impossible, he 
would, as an ultimate measure, garrison Herdét with twenty thousand 
troops, but in the first instance would occupy Quetta. These pro- 
posals were carefully considered by Lord Canning’s Government, but 
were rejected. 

The same arguments were brought forward eleven years later by 
Sir Bartle Frere, whilst Governor of Bombay, and were laid before the 
Government of India. That Government was then remarkably strong, 
consisting of Lord Lawrence, Sir William Mansfield (Lord Sandhurst), 
Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Massey, and Major-General Sir Henry Durand ; 
but the proposals to improve our frontier by extending our dominions 
westward, and by the annexation of independent foreign territory, 
were unanimously disapproved of. 

About the same time that Sir Bartle Frere was endeavouring 
to stimulate the Government of India to occupy Quetta, my dis- 
tinguished colleague and friend, Sir Henry Rawlinson, published two 
articles in the Quarterly Review,’ in which he called the attention 
of the public to the rapidly increasing extension of the Russian 
dominions in the direction of our Indian frontier, and to the necessity 
of maintaining outworks such as Herét and Candahar for the protec- 
tion of our Eastern Empire. But he raised the question in a more 
solemn form in the confidential memorandum which he transmitted 
to the Government of India in 1868, and which he afterwards pub- 
lished in 1875,'° with additional matter, forming a complete con- 
spectus of the aggressive policy to be adopted to guard against a 
Russian invasion. The views of the Government of India on these 
papers have not, I believe, been given to the world, but it is well 
known in Indian circles that the masterly activity therein advocated 
did not find acceptance. 

At the present moment Russophobia is raging to a greater extent 
than at any previous period; but this is ground on which for the 
present I am precluded from entering. It is gratifying to observe, 
however, that in the great conflict of opinion which, as it will be 
seen, has thus been raging for the last forty years, as to the best 


8 Views and Opinions of General John Jacob. London, 1858. 
® October 1865, and October 1866. 
%° England and Russia in the East. Murray. 
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method of protecting our north-western frontier from an invading foe, 
both schools have ultimately agreed on one conclusion, namely, that a 
successful invasion of India by Russia is in nowise probable. The one 
side would avert any possibility of an attack by the occupation of 
Afghanistan, the Suleiman mountains, and probably the Hindu Kush ; 
the other would husband the resources of India, and not waste blood 
and treasure in anticipation of a conflict that may possibly never 
occur, and that certainly never will occur without years of warning 
to the nation. 

I cannot pursue this interesting question further at a moment 
when the whole question of our policy on the Indian frontier is 
ripening for discussion, and when the materials on which a sound 
conclusion can be drawn are not yet laid before the public. It is 
sufficient for my present purpose to repeat that the probability of 
British dominion in the East being terminated by a Russian invasion 
is rejected on all sides. i 
\ 
IV. 
If the views which have been now put forward are at all sound, 
we may perhaps conclude that whilst our Indian empire requires on 
the part of its rulers the utmost watchfulness to guard against 
dangers and contingencies which may at any moment arise, yet that 
with ordinarily wise government we may look forward to a period 
of indefinitely long duration during which British dominion may 
flourish. That sooner or later the links which connect England with 
India will be severed, all history teaches us to expect; but when 
that severance occurs, if the growing spirit of philanthropy and in- 
creasing sense of national morality which characterise the nineteenth 
century continue, we may fairly hope that the Englishman will 
have taught the Hindus how to govern themselves, It is England’s 
task, as heretofore, ‘ to teach other nations how to live.’ A very long 
period, however, is required before the lesson can be fully learned, and 
the holders of Indian securities need not fear that the reversionary 
interests of their grandchildren will be endangered. Our rule in 
India dates back little more than a century ; and although from the 
first a wise spirit of toleration and an eminent desire to do justice 
have prevailed, it is only within the last thirty or forty years that 
any serious attempts to elevate the character of the nation have 
been manifested. 

The educational movement, which is silently producing prodigious 
changes in India, received its first impulse from England, and the 
clause in the Act of Parliament '' which recognised the duty of edu- 
cating the masses, enabled men like Lord Macaulay, Sir Edward 
Ryan, and others, to lay the foundations of a system which has since 


n 69 Geo, III. c, 55, s, 43. 
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established itself far and wide. But the Court of Directors never 
took heartily to this great innovation of modern times, and it was 
only under the direction of English statesmanship that the Indian 
authorities were induced to act with vigour in this momentous 
undertaking. Sir Charles Wood’s celebrated minute on education, 
in 1858, laid the foundation of a national system of education, 
and the principles then inculeated have never since been departed 


from. Some generations will require to pass before the Oriental 


mind is enabled to substitute the accurate forms of European 
thought for the loose speculations that have prevailed through long 


centuries. But already happy results are appearing, and in connec- 
tion with the subject of this article it may be noticed as a most 
hopeful sign of the future that our English schools are turning out 
native statesmen by whom all our best methods of government are 
being introduced into the dominions of native princes. 

The administration reports of some of these gentlemen may vie 
with those of our best English officers ; and the names of Sir Dinkar 
Rao, Sir Madava Rao, Sir Salar Jung, and others, give full indication 
that among: the natives of India may be found men eminently quali- 
fied for the task of government. Wittingly or unwittingly, English 
officials in India are preparing materials which some day or other will 
form the groundwork for a native empire or empires. I was thrown 
closely into contact with the Civil Service whilst I was in India, for I 
employed all my vacations in travelling through the country, mostly 
at a foot’s pace. Everywhere I went found a cultivated English 
gentleman exerting himself to the best of his ability to extend the 
blessings of civilisation—justice, education, the development of all 
local resources. I firmly believe that no government in the world 
has ever possessed a body of administrators to vie with the Civil 
Service of India. Nor do I speak only of the service as it existed 
under the East India Company, for, from all that I have heard and 
observed, competition supplies quite as good servants of the State as 
did in earlier days the patronage of the Court of Directors. The 
truth is, that the excellence of the result has been attributable in 
nowise to the mode of selection, but to the local circumstances which 
call forth in either case, in the young Englishman of decent edu- 
cation and of the moral tone belonging to the middle classes of this 
country, the best qualities of his nature. But in these energetic, 
high-principled, and able administrators we have a danger to good 
government which it is necessary to point out. Every Englishman 
in office in India has great power, and every Englishman, as the late 
Lord Lytton once observed to me, is in heart a reformer. His native 
energy will not enable him to sit still with his hands before him. 
He must be improving something. The tendency of the English 
official in India is to over-reform, to introduce what he may deem 
improvements, but which turn out egregious failures, and this, be it 
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observed, amongst the most conservative people of the world. Some 
of the most carefully devised schemes for native improvement have 
culminated in native deterioration. A remarkable illustration of 
this position is afforded by the late inquiry into the causes of the 
riots among the cultivators of the Deccan. It has been one of the 
pretensions of British administration that they have instituted for 
the first time in India pure and impartial courts of justice. And the 
boast is well founded. In the Presidency of Bombay also the Govern- 
ment has substituted long leases of thirty years on what may be called 
Crown Lands for the yearly holdings formerly in vogue. They have 
also greatly moderated the assessment. The result has been that land 
in the Bombay Presidency from being unsaleable has acquired a value 
of from ten to twenty years’ purchase. But the effect of these two 
measures upon the holders of these lands has been disastrous. Finding 
themselves possessed of property on which they could raise money with 
facility, they have indulged this national propensity out of all propor- 
tion to their means ; and the money-lenders in their turn drag the 
improvident borrowers before a court of justice, and obtain decrees 
upon the indisputable terms of the contract, which no judge feels 
competent to disregard. 

Another danger of the same sort arises from the short term of 
office which is allowed to officials in the highest places in India. 
When the Portuguese had large dominions in India, they found that 
their Viceroys, if permitted to remain a long time in the East, became 
insubordinate, and too powerful for the Government at Lisbon to 
control. They accordingly passed a law limiting the tenure of 
office to five years. This limitation seems to have been adopted 
tacitly in our Eastern administrative system, and has undoubtedly 
been observed for more than a century. But the period of five years 
is very short to enable either a Governor-General, or Governor, or 
member of Council to leave his mark on the country ; and there is a 
temptation to attempt something dazzling which would require for 
its proper fulfilment years to elaborate, but which, if not passed at 
the moment, would fail to illustrate the era. 

It is needless to observe that a series of ill-considered changes, a 
constant succession of new laws to be followed by amended laws in 
the next session, attempts to change manners and practices (not im- 
moral in themselves) that have prevailed for centuries, all tend to 
make a government, especially a foreign government, odious. But 
there is one other rock which it is above all essential to avoid when 
we are considering the problem how best to preserve the duration of 
British government for the benefit of India. Every ardent adminis- 
trator desires improvements in his own department; roads, railways, 
canals, irrigation, improved courts of justice, more efficient police, 
all find earnest advocates in the high places of government. But 
improved administration is always costly, and requires additional 
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taxation. I fear that those in authority too often forget that the 
wisest rulers of a despotic government have always abstained from 
laying fresh burdens on the people. It is, in fact, the chief merit of 
such a government that the taxes are ordinarily light, and are such as 
are familiarised by old usage. New taxes imposed without the will, or 
any appeal to the judgment, of the people create the most dangerous 
kind of disaffection. But if this is true generally, it is especially 
true in India, where the population is extremely poor, and where 
hitherto the financier has not been enabled to make the rich con- 
tribute their due quota to the revenue of the country. 

It has been said by some that we have not yet reached the limits 
of taxation in India, but to them I would oppose the memorable 
saying of Lord Mayo towards the close of his career. ‘A feeling of 
discontent and dissatisfaction existed,’ in his opinion, ‘among every 
class, both European and native, on account of the constant increase 
of taxation that had for years been going on ;’ and he added: ‘ The 
continuance of that feeling was a political danger, the magnitude of 
which could hardly be over-estimated.’ The Earl of Northbrook 
quoted and fully endorsed this opinion in his examination before the 
House of Commons in the present year.’ 

But although this constant aim at improvement among our Eng- 
lish administrators too often leads to irritating changes, harassing 
legislation, and new fiscal charges on the people, causes are at work 
which tend to eliminate these obstacles to good and stable govern- 
ment. In our experimental application of remedies to evils patent 
on the surface, our blunders have chiefly arisen from our ignorance of 
the people. Institutions that had been seen to work well in Europe 
might, it was thought, be transplanted safely to India. Experience 
alone could teach that this is often a grievous error; but experience 
is being daily afforded by our prolonged rule, and by our increasing 
acquaintance with the habits, wants, and feelings of the people. 
The tendency also to change and improvement, which I have before ob- 
served upon as leading to ill-considered measures, operates here bene- 
ficially, for there is never any hesitation in a local government to 
reverse the proceedings of its predecessors when found to work in- 
juriously for the community. 

But the most cheering symptom of future good government in 
India is the increased disposition of British rulers to associate natives 
of character and ability with themselves in high offices of adminis- 
tration. Parliament so long ago as 1833 laid down the principle 
that no native shall by reason of his religion, place of birth, or colour, 
be disabled from holding any office. Her gracious Majesty also in 
1858 proclaimed her will ‘that so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be impartially admitted to offices in our 


12 Report on East India Public Works, p. 85. 

















ability, and integrity duly to discharge.’ 

Many obstacles have hitherto prevailed, chiefly arising out of the 
vested interests of a close Civil Service, to prevent full operation 
being given to a policy so solemnly laid dqwn. But it is no breaci: 
of official propriety to announce that Lord Cranbrook has earnestly 
taken up the proposals of the present Viceroy to clear away the 
difficulties which have hitherto intervened, and has sent out a despatch 
to India which it may be fairly anticipated will meet the aspirations 
of educated natives, and will greatly strengthen the foundations of 
British government in the East. 

It will thus be seen that several factors are at work which cannot 
fail, under the continued rule of the British Government, to have most 
beneficial effects on the national character of India. A system of 
education is being established which is opening a door for the intro- 
duction of all the knowledge accumulated in Europe, and which 
sooner or later must greatly dissipate that ignorance which is at the 
bottom of so many obstacles to good government in the East. 
Equality before the law and the supremacy of law have been fully 
brought home to the cognisance of every inhabitant of India, and 
they form a striking contrast, fully appreciated by the Hindus, to the 
arbitrary decisions and the race prerogatives which characterised their 
former Mahomedan rulers. Continuous efforts at improvement are 
witnessed in every zillah of India, and if they sometimes fail in their 
operation it is still patent that the permanent welfare of the people 
is the constant aim and object of Government. Moreover, the ready 
ear tendered to any expression of a grievance, the minute subjection 
of every act of every authority in India, from the deputy magistrate 
up to the Governor-General, to the scrutiny of the Home Government, 
secure to the meanest inhabitant of India a hearing, and inspire the 
consciousness that he also is a member of the State, and that his 
rights and interests are fully recognised. The association of natives 
with ourselves in the task of government, which has been commenced 
in the lower branches of the judicial administration with the greatest 
success, and which is now about to be attempted on a larger scale, as 
I have before noted, is also a fact of the greatest gravity. On the 
whole, after very close attention to Indian administration for nearly 
forty years, of which about twelve were spent in the country itself 
in a position where I was enabled to take an impartial view of what 
was going on around me, I am of opinion that a bright future presents 
itself, and, if I could see my way more clearly on the very important 
questions of caste and of the future religion of India, I should say a 
brilliant future, in which perhaps for centuries to come the supremacy 
of England will produce the happiest results in India. 
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service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
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But I must not close this article without reference to the very 
different views which have been lately put forth in this Review 
under the sensational title of the ‘ Bankruptcy of India.’ Mr. 
Hyndman, after much study of Indian statistics, has arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘India has been frightfully impoverished under our 
rule, and that the process is going on now at an increasingly rapid 
rate.’ The revenue raised by taxation is about 36,000,0001., and ‘is 
taken absolutely out of the pockets of the people,’ three-fourths of 
whom are engaged in agriculture. The increase of 12,000,000l. in 
the revenue which has occurred between 1857 and 1876 ‘ comes almost 
entirely out of the pockets of the cultivators,’ and ‘ the greater part of 
the increase of the salt, stamps, and excise is derived from the same 
source. The cost of maintaining a prisoner in the cheapest part of 
India is 56s. a head, or, making allowance for children, 46s. ; but the 
poor cultivator has only 31s. 6d., from which he must also defray the 
charges ‘for sustenance of bullocks, the cost of clothing, repairs to 
implements, house, &c.,and for taxation.’ 

He states the debt of India to be ‘ enormous,’ amounting to 
220,000,000/. sterling, principally accumulated in the last few years. 
The railways have been constructed at ruinous cost, for which the 
‘ unfortunate ryot has had to borrow an additional five or ten or twenty 
rupees of the native money-lender at 24, 40, 60 per cent., in order to 
pay extra taxation.’ Irrigation works ‘tell nearly the same sad tale. 
Here again millions have been squandered—squandered needlessly.’ 
Moreover, the land is fast becoming deteriorated or is being worse 
cultivated. In short, through a long indictment of twenty-three pages, 
of which I omit many counts, he cannot find a single act of British ad- 
ministration that meets his approval All is naught. It is true that 
the Civil Service of India is composed of men who have gained their 
posts by means of the best education that England can supply, and 
who from an early period of manhood have devoted their lives to 
the practical solution of the many difficult problems which Indian 
administration presents. But Mr. Hyndman finds fault with them 
all. 

The article itself is couched in such an evident spirit of philan- 
thropy that one feels unwilling to notice pointedly the blunders, 
the exaggerations, and the inaccuracies into which the writer has 
fallen. But Mr. Hyndman has entered the lists so gallantly with a 
challenge to all the Anglo-Indian world, that he of course expects 
to encounter some hard knocks, writing, as he does, on a subject with 
which he has no practical acquaintance. He has already received ‘a 
swashing blow’ respecting the agricultural statistics on which he 
bases the whole of his argument. On data supplied to him by an 
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able native writer, whom I know intimately and for whom I have 
the highest respect, he has drawn conclusions which are so manifestly 
absurd, that all practically acquainted with the subject are tempted 
to throw aside his article as mere rubbish. But Mr. Dadobhai, like 
himself, has no knowledge of the rural life of India, or of agriculture 
generally, or of the practical business of administration. He is a 
man who has passed his whole life in cities, an excellent mathema- 
tician, of unwearied industry, and distinguished, even among his 
countrymen, for his patriotic endeavours to improve their condition. 
But the mere study of books and of figures— especially of the imperfect 
ones which hitherto have characterised the agricultural statistics of 
India—is not sufficient to constitute a great administrator ; and when 
Mr. Didobhai, after making himself prominent by useful work in the 
municipality of Bombay, was selected to fill the high office of Prime 
Minister to the Gaekwar of Baroda, he was not deemed by his 
countrymen to have displayed any great aptitude in statesmanship.'* 
The alarming picture drawn by Mr. Hyndman on data thus 
supplied attracted the attention of the greatest authority in England 
on agricultural matters ; for intrinsic evidence clearly shows that the 
letters signed ‘ C.,’ which appeared in the Times of the 5th of October 
and the 9th of October, can proceed from no other than Mr. Caird. 
His refutation of Mr. Hyndman’s pessimist views is so short, that I 
give the pith of it here :— 


The conclusions arrived at are so startling that though, like Mr. Hyndman, I 
have never been in India, I,as an alarmed Englishman, have tried to test the 
strength of the basis upon which they rest. The only data I have at hand are 
taken from the figures in the last year’s report of the Punjab. The number of 
cultivated acres there agrees with those quoted by Mr. Hyndman—say 21,000,000 
acres—and I adopt his average value of 1/. 14s. per acre. 

The Government assessment is 1,905,000/., to pay which one-sixth of the 
wheat crop [the produce of 1,120,000] would have to be sold and exported. 
There would remain for consumption in the country the produce of 5,500,000 acres 
of wheat and of 12,000,000 acres of other grain, the two sufficing to yield fora 


* The career of Mr. Dédobhai Naoroji illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
operation of the system of education introduced under our government. A Parsi, 
born in Bombay of very poor parents, he received his education at the Elphinstone 
College, where he displayed so much intelligence that in 1845 an English gentleman, 
desirous to open up a new career for educated natives, offered to send him to England 
to study for the bar if any of the wealthy merchants of his community would pay 
half the expenses. But in those days the Parsis, like the Hindus, dreaded contact 
with England, and the offer fell to the ground. Ddédobhai continued at the college, 
where he obtained employment as teacher, and subsequently became professor of 
mathematics, no native having previously filled such a post. In 1845 he left scholastics 
and joined the first native mercantile house established in London. This firm com- 
menced with great success, and Dadobhai no sooner found himself master of 5,000. 
than he devoted it to public objects in his native city. The house of Messrs. Cama 
subsequently failed, and DAdobhai returned to Bombay, where, as above noted, he took 
an active part in municipal affairs, and was subsequently appointed Dewan to the 
Gaekwar, He is now carrying on business as a merchant on his own account in London. 
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year 2 lb. per head per day for the population of 17,000,000, which is more than 
double the weight of corn eaten by the people of this country. Besides this, they 
would have for consumption their garden vegetables and milk ; and beyond it the 
money value of 845,000 acres of oil-seed, 720,000 acres of cotton and hemp, 
391,000 acres of sugar-cane, 120,000 acres of indigo, 69,000 acres of tobacco, 
88,000 acres of spices, drugs, and dyes, 19,000 acres of poppy, and 8,800 acres of 
tea; the aggregate value of which, without touching the corn, would leave nearly 
twice the Government assessment. 

Mr. Hyndman has committed the error of arguing from an English money 
value at the place of production upon articles of consumption, the true value of 
which is their food-sustaining power to the people who consume them. 


When an argument is thus found so completely pécher par sa 
base, it is needless to pursue it further. But I conceive that Mr. 
Hyndman, when studying this overwhelming refutation, must feel 
somewhat conscience-stricken when he reperuses such sentences of 
his own as the following :—‘In India at this time millions of the 
ryots are growing wheat, cotton, seeds, and other exhausting crops, 
and send them away because these alone will enable them to pay 
their way at all. They are themselves, nevertheless, eating less and 
less of worse food each year, in spite, or rather by reason, of the 
increasing exports.’ Thus a farmer is damaged by finding new 
markets for his produce! And he sells his wheat, which is the main 
produce of his arable land in those parts of India where it flourishes, 
to buy some cheaper grain which his land does not grow! The 
youngest assistant in a collector’s establishment could inform Mr. 
Hyndman that the food of the agricultural population of India 
consists of the staple most suitable to the soil of the district: in the 
Punjab wheat, in Bengal and all well-watered lowlands rice, on the 
tablelands of the Deccan jow4ri (holcus sorghum) and bajri (panicum 
spicatum), on the more sterile plateau of Southern India the inferior 
grain ragi (eleusyne coracauna). 

It must have been under the dominion of the idea produced by 
Mr. DAdobhai’s statistics as to the thoroughly wretched state of the 
agricultural population of India that Mr. Hyndman has been led into 
exaggerated statements which his own article shows he knew to be 
inaccurate. A dreadful case of misgovernment existed in India, and, 
thoroughly to arouse his countrymen to the fact, it was necessary to 
pile up the agony. Thus, in one part of his article he states that the 
‘enormous debt’ of India amounts to 220,000,000/., but in a later 
portion he admits that it is only 127,000,000/., and he knows full 
well that the amount of 100,000,000/. of guaranteed railway debt is 
not only not a present debt due from Government, but is a very valu- 
able property, which will probably bring in some millions of revenue 
when they exercise their right of buying up the interests of the 
several guaranteed companies. 

Again, he speaks throughout his article of the excessive taxation 
imposed on the poor, half-starved cultivators; and he gives the 
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following table as showing the amount ‘taken sacle out of the 
pockets of the people: ’— <€ 

Land revenue ‘ ‘ ° ° . £21,500,000 

Excise . , , ° ; ‘ ‘ 2,500,000 

eg i ee ee nn 

Stamps A ‘ é ‘ ° ‘ 2,830,000 

Customs , ‘ ° . ; ; 2,720,000 








He thus maintains that the portion of the rent paid to Government 
for occupation of the land isa tax upon the cultivator, which is about 
as true as to state that the 67,000,000/. of rental in the United 
Kingdom is a special tax on the farmers of this country. The amount 
derived from excise is chiefly produced by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the use of which is forbidden by the social and religious views 
of the natives ; and any contribution to the revenue under this head 
is clearly a voluntary act on the part of the transgressor. The revenue 
from stamps proceeds chiefly from what. may be called taxes on 
justice; they are, in my opinion, extremely objectionable, but weighty 
objections may be urged against nearly every tax, and a large portion 
of this tax falls on the wealthier class of suitors. The amount contri- 
buted by the population under the head of customs, although it may 
take money out of the pocket of the rayat, actually adds to his store ; 
for, unless he could buy in the bazaar a piece of Manchester long-cloth 
cheaper than an article of domestic manufacture, it is manifest that he 
would select the latter. There remains only the single article of salt 
on which the cultivator undoubtedly is taxed, and which forms the sole 
tax from which he cannot escape. This tax also is extremely objec- 
tionable in theory, more perhaps than in practice, for it amounts to 
about 74d. per head. But even if we take the whole amount of 
taxation as shown by Mr. Hyndman, excluding the land revenue or 
rental of the land, the average per head is only 1s. 6d., of which 
more than one-third can be avoided at the pleasure of any individual 
consumer. It is not, then, a misstatement to aver that the popula- 
tion of India is more lightly taxed than any population in the world 
living under an orderly government. 

I have thus far thought it my duty to expose what I believe to be 
grave errors in Mr. Hyndman’s sensational article. But I should do 
him great injustice if I did not admit that he has brought out in 
vivid colours some very important facts. It is true that these facts 
are well known to Indian administrators, but they are facts disagreeable 
to contemplate, and are therefore slurred over willingly; but they 
have such important bearing on the proceedings of Government in 
India that they cannot be too frequently paraded before the public 
eye. 

The first of these truths is the undeniable poverty of the great 
bulk of the population. But here Mr. Hyndman does not appear to 
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me to have taken full grasp of the fact, or to have ascertained its 
causes. The dense population of India, amounting in its more fertile 
parts to’six and seven hundred per square mile, is almost exclusively 
occupied in agricultural pursuits. But the land of India has been 
farmed from time immemorial by men entirely without capital. A 
farmer in this country has little chance of success unless he can supply 
a capital of 10/. to 20/. an acre. If English farms were cultivated by 
men as deficient in capital as the Indian rayats, they would be all 
thrown on the parish in a year or two. The founder of a Hindu 
village may, by aid of his brethren and friends, have strength enough 
to break up the jungle, dig a well, and with a few rupees in his pocket 
he may purchase seed for the few acres he can bring under the plough. 
If a favourable harvest ensue, he has a large surplus, out of which he 
pays the jamma or rent to Government. But on the first failure of 
the periodical rains his withered crops disappear, he has no capital 
wherewith to meet the Government demand, to obtain food for his 
family and stock, or to purchase seed for the coming year. To meet 
all these wants he must have recourse to the village money-lender, 
who has always formed as indispensable a member of a Hindu agri- 
cultural community as the ploughman himself. 

From time immemorial the cultivator of the soil in India has 
lived from hand to mouth, and when his hand could not supply his 
mouth from the stores of the last harvest he has been driven to the local 
saukdr or money-lender to obtain the means of existence. This is the 
first great cause of India’s poverty. The second is akin to it, for it 
exists in the infinite divisibility of property which arises under the 
Hindu system of succession, and which throws insuperable obstructions 
to the growth of capital. The rule as to property in Hindu life is 
that all the members of a family, father, grandfather, children, and 
grandchildren, constitute an undivided partnership, having equal 
shares in the property, although one of them, generally the eldest, is 
recognised as the manager. It is in the power of any member to 
sever himself from the family group, and the tendency of our 
Government has been to encourage efforts of what may be called 
individualism. But the new stock is but the commencement of 
another undivided family, so strong is the Hindu feeling in favour of 
this time-honoured custom. It is obvious that where the skill, 
foresight, and thriftiness required for the creation of capital may be 
thwarted by the extravagance or carelessness of any one of a large 
number of partners, its growth must be seriously impeded. 

It will be seen, if the above arguments are sound, that the ob- 
structions which oppose themselves to the formation of capital arise 
out of immemorial usages, and are irremediable by any direct inter- 
ference of Government. But whatever may be the causes of this 
national poverty, the fact is undoubted, and it cannot be too steadily 
contemplated by those who desire to rely on fresh taxation for their 
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favourite projects, whether it be for improved administration, for 
magnificent public works, or for the extension of our dominions. 
Mr. Hyndman also points out the great expensiveness of a foreign 
government, and his remarks on this subject are undoubtedly true. 


cations to expatriate themselves for the better part of their lives, and 
the heavy dead weight of pensions and furlough charges for such 
officials, form, no doubt, a heavy burden on the resources of India. 
The costliness of a European army is of course also undoubtedly great. 
But these are charges which to a less or greater degree are inseparable 
from the dominion of a foreign government. The compensation for 
them is to be found in the security they provide against a foreign 
invader or against internal disturbances, and the protection they 
afford, in a degree hitherto unknown in India, to life, property, and 
character. But Mr. Hyndman’s diatribes are useful in pointing to the 
conclusion that all the efforts of Government should be directed 
towards the diminution of these charges, where compatible with 
efficiency, and his striking contrast of the home military charges in 
1862-63, which then amounted to 28/. 3s., and now have risen in the 
present year to 66/., deserves most serious consideration. 

There is only one other statement of Mr. Hyndman which I desire 
to notice. He declares the general opinion of the natives to be that 
life as a whole has become harder since the English took the country, 
and he adds his own opinion that the fact isso. Mr. Hyndman, as we 
have seen, knows but little of the actual life of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and of their state under native rule he probably knows less. But 
I am inclined to think he fairly represents a very prevailing belief 
amongst the natives. A vivid indication of this native feeling is given 
in the most instructive work on Hindu rural life that I have ever 
met with.'* Colonel Sleeman thus recounts a conversation he held 
with some natives in one of his rambles :— 
















I got an old landowner from one of the villages to walk on with me a mile and 
put me in the right road. I asked him what had been the state of the country under 
the former government of the Jiéts and Mahrattas, and was told that the greater 
part was a wild jungle. ‘I remember,’ said the old man, ‘ when you could not have 
got out of the road hereabouts without a good deal of risk. I could not have 
ventured a hundred yards from the village without the chance of having my clothes 
stripped off my back. Now the whole country is under cultivation, and the 
roads are safe. Formerly the} governments kept no faith with their landowners 
and cultivators, exacting ten rupees where they had bargained for five whenever 
they found their crops good. But in spite of all this zm (oppression) there was 
then more burkul (blessings from above) than now ; the lands yielded more to the 
cultivator.’ 


Colonel Sleeman on the same day asked a respectable farmer what 
he thought of the latter statement. He stated: ‘The diminished 
fertility is owing, no doubt, to the want of those salutary fallows 


4 Rambles of an Indian Official, 1844. 


The high salaries required to tempt Englishmen of suitable qualifi- 
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which the fields got under former governments, when invasions r 
civil wars were things of common occurrence, and kept at least 1 
thirds of the land waste.’ 

The fact is that, under an orderly government like ours, the 
causes alluded to above as impeding the growth of capital become 
very much aggravated. Population largely increases, waste lands 
are brought under the plough, grazing grounds for stock disappear, 
and the fallows, formerly so beneficial in restoring fertility to the soi! 
can no longer be kept free from cultivation. All these considerations 
form portions of the very difficult problems in government which day 
by day present themselves to the Indian administrator. But does 
Mr. Hyndman think they are to be solved by recurrence to the native 
system of government; by the substitution of a local ruler, sometimes 
paternal, more frequently the reverse, for the courts of justice which 
now administer the law which can be read and understood by all; by 
civil contracts being enforced by the armed servant of the creditor, 
instead of by the officers of a court acting under strict surveillance ; 
by the land assessment being collected year by year through the 
farmers of the revenue according to their arbitrary will, instead of 
being payable in a small moderate!’ sum unalterable for a long term 
of years? If he thinks this—and his allusion to the system of the 
non-regulation provinces favours the conclusion—he will not find, I 
think, an educated native in the whole of India who will agree with 
him. 

There are great harshnesses in our rule, there is a rigidity and 
exactitude of procedure which is often distasteful to native opinion, 
there are patent defects arising out of our attempts to administer 
justice, there is great irritation at our constant and often ill-conceived 
experiments in legislation, there is real danger in the fresh burdens 
we lay upon the people in our desire to carry out apparently laudable 
reforms. But with all these blemishes, which have only to be 
distinctly perceived to be removed from our administrative system, 
the educated native feels that he is gradually acquiring the position 
of a freeman, and he would not exchange it for that which Mr. 
Hyndman appears to desiderate. 


FE. Perry. 


So long ago as the period when Colonel Sleeman wrote, the principle was fully 
established as to the moderation to be observed in the Government assessment. He 
says: ‘We may rate the Government share at one-fifth as the maximum and one- 
teath as the minimum of the gross produce.’ (Rambles of an Indian Official, vol. i. 
p. 251.) In the Blue Book laid before Parliament last Session on the Deccan riots, 
it will be seen that the Government share in the gross produce of those districts 
where a high assessment was supposed to have created the disturbances was only 


one-thirtcent! 
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THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 





‘On Egypt! Egypt! Of thy religion fables only will remain, which 
thy disciples will understand as little as they do thy religion. Words 
cut into stone will alone remain telling of thy pious deeds. The 
Scythian, or the dweller by the Indus, or some other barbarian will 
inhabit thy fair land.’ 

Such was the prophecy of Hermes Trismegistus, too literally 
fulfilled concerning the religion of the nation which Herodotus 
considered to be ‘ by far the best instructed people with whom he 
was acquainted, since they, of all men, store up most for recollection ’— 
the people who ‘of all men were most attentive to the worship of 
the gods,’ and ‘ most scrupulous in matters of religion’—the people 
from whose Pantheon he gladly acknowledges that ‘ almost all the gods 
came into Greece.’ The crowning glory of the wisdom of King 
Solomon was that it ‘excelled the wisdom of Egypt.’ 

Of their love of learning and reverence for religion we have 
abundant proof in their writings on the papyrus of the Nile and the 
‘fine linen of Egypt ;’ and in the ‘ words cut into stone’ on the walls 
of temples, on the tombs of kings and queens, of priests and 
priestesses, of noble men and fair women. Every temple had its 


‘library attached. On the walls of the library at Dendera is sculp- 


tured a catalogue raisonné of manuscripts belonging to the temple. 
The exhortations to follow learning are unceasing: ‘ Love letters 
as thy mother. I make its beauty to appear in thy face. It isa 
greater possession than all honours.’ ! 

And so we, descendants of the ‘ barbarians,’ the thought of whose 
appearance on the banks of the Nile sent such a shiver to the heart 
of the cultured priest, are able to spell out the religion of the Egyp- 
tians ; and, unsealing the lips of the dead, bid them speak for us their 
‘sermons in stones.’ 

The interest which attaches to the religion of ancient Egypt is 
due partly to the proof it gives that our Father—who is, as a Vedic 


'G, Maspero, Ze Genre Ppletelaire ches ba A s Poyptionn, pp. 418. Ta 
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Vv. 


But | must not close this article without reference to the very 
different views which have been lately put forth in this Review 
under the senmtional title of the ‘ Bankruptey of India.’ Mr. 
Hyndman, after much study of Indian statisties, has arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘India has been frightfully impoverished under our 
rule, and that the process is going on now at an increasingly rapid 
rate.’ The revenue raised by taxation is about 36,000,000/,, and * i» 
taken absolutely out of the pockets of the people,’ three-fourths of 
whom are engaged in agriculture. The increase of 12,000,000/. in 
the revenue which has occurred between 1857 and 1876 ‘ comes almost 
entirely out of the pockets of the cultivators,’ and‘ the greater part of 
the inerease of the salt, stamps, and excise is derived from the same 
source.” The cost of maintaining a prisoner in the cheapest part of 
India is 56s. a head, or, making allowance for children, 468, ; but the 
poor cultivator has only 31s. 6d., from which he must also defray the 
charges ‘for sustenance of bullocks, the cost of clothing, repairs to 
implements, house, &c., and for taxation.’ 

He states the debt of India to be ‘ encrmous,’ amounting to 
220,000,000/. sterling, principally accumulated in the last few years. 
The railways have been constructed at ruinous cost, for which the 
* unfortunate ryot has had to borrow an additional five or ten or twenty 
rupees of the native money-lender at 24, 40, 60 per cent., in order to 
pay extra taxation.’ Irrigation works ‘ tell nearly the same sad tale. 
Here again millions have been squandered—squandered needlessly.’ 
Moreover, the land is fast becoming deteriorated or is being worse 
cultivated. In short, through a long indictment of twenty-three pages, 
of which I omit many counts, he cannot find a single act of British ad- 
ministration that meets his approval All is naught. It is true that 
the Civil Service of India is composed of men who have gained their 
posts by means of the best education that England can supply, and 
who from an early period of manhood have devoted their lives to 
the practical solution of the many difficult problems which Indian 
administration presents. But Mr. Hyndman finds fault with them 
all, 

The article itself is couched in such an evident spirit of philan- 
thropy that one feels unwilling to notice pointedly the blunders, 
the exaggerations, and the inaccuracies into which the writer has 
fallen. But Mr. Hyndman has entered the lists so gallantly with a 
challenge to all the Anglo-Indian world, that he of course expects 
to encounter some hard knocks, writing, as he does, on a subject with 
which he has no practical acquaintance. He has already received ‘a 
swashing blow’ respecting the agricultural statistics on which he 
bases the whole of his argument. On data supplied to him by an 
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able native writer, whom I know intimately and for whom I have 
the highest respect, he has drawn conclusions which are so manifestly 
absurd, that all practically acquainted with the subject are tempted 
to throw aside his article as mere rubbish. But Mr. Dadobhai, like 
himself, has no knowledge of the rural life of India, or of agriculture 
generally, or of the practical business of administration. He is a 
man who has passed his whole life in cities, an excellent mathema- 
tician, of unwearied industry, and distinguished, even among his 
countrymen, for his patriotic endeavours to improve their condition, 
But the mere study of books and of figures — especially of the imperfect 
ones which hitherto have characterised the agricultural statistics of 
India—is not sufficient to constitute a great administrator ; and when 
Mr. Dadobhai, after making himself prominent by useful work in the 
municipality of Bombay, was selected to fill the high office of Prime 
Minister to the Gaekwar of Baroda, he was not deemed by his 
countrymen to have displayed any great aptitude in statesmanship.'* 
The alarming picture drawn by Mr. Hyndman on data thus 
supplied attracted the attention of the greatest authority in England 
on agricultural matters ; for intrinsic evidence clearly shows that the 
letters signed ‘ C.,’ which appeared in the 7imes of the 5th of October 
and the 9th of October, can proceed from no other than Mr. Caird. 
His refutation of Mr. Hyndman’s pessimist views is so short, that I 
give the pith of it here :— 


The conclusions arrived at are so startling that thouga, like Mr. Hyndman, I 
have never been in India, I, as an alarmed Englishman, have tried to test the 
strength of the basis upon which they rest. The only data I have at hand are 
taken from the figures in the last year's report of the Punjab. The number of 
cultivated acres there agrees with those quoted by Mr. Hyndman—say 21,000,000 
acres—and I adopt his average value of 1/. 14s. per acre. 

The Government assessment is 1,905,000/., to pay which one-sixth of the 
wheat crop [the produce of 1,120,000] would have to be sold and exported. 
There would remain for consumption in the country the produce of 5,500,000 acres 
of wheat and of 12,000,000 acres of other grain, the two sufficing to yield for a 


%* The career of Mr. Didobhai Naoroji illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
operation of the system of education introduced under our government. A Parsi, 
born in Bombay of very poor parents, he received his education at the Elphinstone 
College, where he displayed so much intelligence that in 1845 an English gentleman, 
desirous to open up a new career for educated natives, offered tosend him to England 
to study for the bar if any of the wealthy merchants of his community would pay 
half the expenses. But in those days the Parsis, like the Hindus, dreaded contact 
with England, and the offer fell to the ground. Dédobhai continued at the college, 
where he obtained employment as teacher, and subsequently became professor of 
mathematics, no native having previously filled sucha post. In 1845 he left scholastics 
and joined the first native mercantile house established in London. This firm com- 
menced with great success, and Daédobhai no sooner found himself master of 5,000/. 
than he devoted it to public objects in his native city. The house of Messrs. Cama 
subsequently failed, and Dédobhai returned to Bombay, where, as above noted, he took 
an active part in municipal affairs, and was subsequently appointed Dewan to the 
Gaekwar. He is now carrying on business as a merchant on his own account in London. 
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year 2 Ib. per head per day for the population of 17,000,000, which is more than 
double the weight of corn eaten by the people of this country. Besides this, they 
would have for consumption their garden vegetables and milk ; and beyond it the 
money value of 845,000 acres of oil-seed, 720,000 acres of cotton and hemp, 
391,000 acres of sugar-cane, 120,000 acres .of indigo, 69,000 acres of tobacco, 
88,000 acres of spices, drugs, and dyes, 19,000 acres of poppy, and 8,800 acres of 
tea; the aggregate value of which, without touching the corn, would leave nearly 


twice the Government assessment, 
Mr. Hyndman has conimitted the error of arguing from an English money 
value at the place of production upon articles of consumption, the true value of 


which is their food-sustaining power to the people who consume them. 


When an argument is thus found so completely pécher par sa 
base, it is needless to pursue it further. But I conceive that Mr. 
Hyndman, when studying this overwhelming refutation, must feel 
somewhat conscience-stricken when he reperuses such sentences of 
his own as the following :—‘In India at this time millions of the 
ryots are growing wheat, cotton, seeds, and other exhausting crops, 
and send them away because these alone will enable them to pay 
their way at all. They are themselves, nevertheless, eating less and 
less of worse food each year, in spite, or rather by reason, of the 
increasing exports.’ Thus a farmer is damaged by finding new 
markets for his produce! And he sells his wheat, which is the main 
produce of his arable land in those parts of India where it flourishes, 
to buy some cheaper grain which his land does not grow! The 
youngest assistant in a collector’s establishment could inform Mr. 
Hyndman that the food of the agricultural population of India 
consists of the staple most suitable to the soil of the district: in the 
Punjab wheat, in Bengal and all well-watered lowlands rice, on the 
tablelands of the Deccan jow4ri (holews sorghum) and bajri (panicum 
spicatum), on the more sterile plateau of Southern India the inferior 
grain ragi (eleusyne coracauna). 

It must have been under the dominion of the idea produced by 
Mr. Dadobhai’s statistics as to the thoroughly wretched state of the 
agricultural population of India that Mr. Hyndman has been led into 
exaggerated statements which his own article shows he knew to be 
inaccurate. A dreadful case of misgovernment existed in India, and, 
thoroughly to arouse his countrymen to the fact, it was necessary to 
pile up the agony. Thus, in one part of his article he states that the 
‘enormous debt’ of India amounts to 220,000,000/., but in a later 
portion he admits that it is only 127,000,000/., and he knows full 
well that the amount of 100,000,000/. of guaranteed railway debt is 
not only not a present debt due from Government, but is a very valu- 
able property, which will probably bring in some millions of revenue 
when they exercise their right of buying up the interests of the 
several guaranteed companies. 

Again, he speaks throughout his article of the excessive taxation 
imposed on the poor, half-starved cultivators; and he gives the 
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following table as showing the amount ‘taken absolutely out of the 
pockets of the people: ’— 


Land revenue , ; - ‘ . £21,500,000 
Excise . ; . ‘ : ; ’ 2,600,000 
Salt . , : , ; ; ; 6,240,000 
Stamps : : ; ; . ; 2,830,000 
Customs é é 2 . : . 2,720,000 


He thus maintains that the portion of the rent paid to Government 
for occupation of the land isa tax upon the cultivator, which is about 
as true as to state that the 67,000,000/. of rental in the United 
Kingdom is a special tax on the farmers of this country. The amount 
derived from excise is chiefly produced by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the use of which is forbidden by the social and religious views 
of the natives ; and any contribution to the revenue under this head 
is clearly a voluntary act on the part of the transgressor. The revenue 
from stamps proceeds chiefly from what may be called taxes on 
justice; they are, in my opinion, extremely objectionable, but weighty 
objections may be urged against nearly every tax, and a large portion 
of this tax falls on the wealthier class of suitors. The amount contri- 
buted by the population under the head of customs, although it may 
take money out of the pocket of the rayat, actually adds to his store ; 
for, unless he could buy in the bazaar a piece of Manchester long-cloth 
eheaper than an article of domestic manufacture, it is manifest that he 
would select the latter. There remains only the single article of salt 
en which the cultivator undoubtedly is taxed, and which forms the sole 
tax from which he cannot escape. This tax also is extremely objec- 
tionable in theory, more perhaps than in practice, for it amounts to 
about 74d. per head. But even if we take the whole amount of 
taxation as shown by Mr. Hyndman, excluding the land revenue or 
rental of the land, the average per head is only ls. 6d., of which 
more than one-third can be avoided at the pleasure of any individual 
eonsumer. It is not, then, a misstatement to aver that the popula- 
tion of India is more lightly taxed than any population in the world 
living under an orderly government. 

I have thus far thought it my duty to expose what I believe to be 
grave errors in Mr. Hyndman’s sensational article. But I should do 
him great injustice if I did not admit that he has brought out in 
vivid colours some very important facts. It is true that these facts 
are well known to Indian administrators, but they are facts disagreeable 
to contemplate, and are therefore slurred over willingly; but they 
have such important bearing on the proceedings of Government in 
India that they cannot be too frequently paraded before the. public 
eye. 

The first.of these truths is the undeniable poverty of the great 
bulk of the population. But here Mr. Hyndman does not appear to 
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me to have taken full grasp of the fact, or to have ascertained its 
causes. The dense population of India, amounting in its more fertile 
parts to six and seven hundred per square mile, is almost exclusively 
occupied in agricultural pursuits. But the land of India has been 
farmed from time immemorial by men entirely without capital. A 
farmer in this country has little chance of success unless he can supply 
a capital of 10/. to 20/. an acre. If English farms were cultivated by 
men as deficient in capital as the Indian rayats, they would be all 
thrown on the parish in a year or two. The founder of a Hindu 
village may, by aid of his brethren and friends, have strength enough 
to break up the jungle, dig a well, and with a few rupees in his pocket 
he may purchase seed for the few acres he can bring under the plough. 
If a favourable harvest ensue, he has a large surplus, out of which he 
pays the jamma or rent to Government. But on the first failure of 
the periodical rains his withered crops disappear, he has no capital 
wherewith to meet the Government demand, to obtain food for his 
family and stock, or to purchase seed for the coming year. To meet 
all these wants he must have recourse to the village money-lender, 
who has always formed as indispensable a member of a Hindu agri- 
cultural community as the ploughman himself. 

From time immemorial the cultivator of the soil in India has 
lived from hand to mouth, and when his hand could not supply his 
mouth from the stores of the last harvest he has been driven to the local 
saukér or money-lender to obtain the means of existence. This is the 
first great cause of India’s poverty. The second is akin to it, for it 
exists in the infinite divisibility of property which arises under the 
Hindu system of succession, and which throws insuperable obstructions 
to the growth of capital. The rule as to property in Hindu life is 
that all the members of a family, father, grandfather, children, and 
-grandchildren, constitute an undivided partnership, having equal 
shares in the property, although one of them, generally the eldest, is 
recognised as the manager. It is in the power of any member to 
sever himself from the family group, and the tendency of our 
Government has been to encourage efforts of what may be called 
individualism. But the new stock is but the commencement of 
another undivided family, so strong is the Hindu feeling in favour of 
this time-honoured custom. It is obvious that where the skill, 
foresight, and thriftiness required for the creation of capital may be 
thwarted by the extravagance or carelessness of any one of a large 
number of partners, its growth must be seriously impeded. 

It will be seen, if the above arguments are sound, that the ob-~ 
structions which oppose themselves to the formation of capital arise 
out of immemorial usages, and are irremediable by any direct inter- 
ference of Government. But whatever may be the causes of this 
national poverty, the fact is undoubted, and it cannot be too steadily 
contemplated by those who desire to rely on fresh taxation for their 
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favourite projects, whether it be for improved administration, for 
magnificent public works, or for the extension of our dominions, 
Mr. Hyndman also points out the great expensiveness of a foreign 
government, and his remarks on this subject are undoubtedly true. 
The high salaries required to tempt Englishmen of suitable qualifi- 
cations to expatriate themselves for the better part of their lives, and 
the heavy dead weight of pensions and furlough charges for such 
officials, form, no doubt, a heavy burden on the resources of India. 
The costliness of a European army is of course also undoubtedly great. 
But these are charges which to a less or greater degree are inseparable 
from the dominion of a foreign government. The compensation for 
them is to be found in the security they provide against a foreign 
invader -or against internal disturbances, and the protection they 
afford, in a degree hitherto unknown in India, to life, property, and 
character. But Mr. Hyndman’s diatribes are useful in pointing to the 
conclusion that all the efforts of Government should be directed 
towards the diminution of these charges, where compatible with 
efficiency, and his striking contrast of the home military charges in 
1862-63, which then amounted to 28/. 3s., and now have risen in the 
present year to 66/., deserves most serious consideration. 

There is only one other statement of Mr. Hyndman which I desire 
to notice. He declares the general opinion of the natives to be that 
life as a whole has become harder since the English took the country, 
and he adds his own opinion that the fact isso. Mr. Hyndman, as we 
have seen, knows but little of the actual life of the agricultural popula- 
tion,and of their state under native rule he probably knows less. But 
I am inclined to think he fairly represents a very prevailing belief 
amongst the natives. A vivid indication of this native feeling is given 
in the most instructive work on Hindu rural life that I have ever 
met with.’ Colonel Sleeman thus recounts a conversation he held 
with some natives in one of his rambles :— 
I got an old landowner from one of the villages to walk on with me a mile and 
put me in the right road. I asked him what had been the state of the country under 
the former government of the Jiéts and Mahrattas, and was told that the greater 
part was a wild jungle. ‘I remember,’ said the old man,‘ when you could not have 
got out of the road hereabouts without a good deal of risk. I could not have 
ventured a hundred yards from the village without the chance of having my clothes 
stripped off my back. Now the whole country is under cultivation, and the 
roadsare.safe. Formerly the] governments kept no faith with their landowners 
and cultivators, exacting ten rupees where they had bargained for five whenever 
they found their crops good. But in spite of all this =u/m (oppression) there was 
then more burkud (blessings from above) than now ; the lands yielded more to the 
cultivator.’ 

Colonel Sleeman on the same day asked a respectable farmer what 
he thought of the latter statement. He stated: ‘The diminished 
fertility is owing, no doubt, to the want of those salutary fallows 


4 Rambles of an Indian Official, 1844. 
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which the fields got under former governments, when invasions and 
civil wars were things of common occurrence, and kept at least two- 
thirds of the land waste.’ 

The fact is that, under an orderly government like ours, the 
causes alluded to above as impeding the growth of capital become 
very much aggravated. Population largely increases, waste lands 
are brought under the plough, grazing grounds for stock disappear, 
and the fallows, formerly so beneficial in restoring fertility to the soil, 
can no longer be kept free from cultivation. All these considerations 
form portions of the very difficult problems in government which day 
by day present themselves to the Indian administrator. But does 
Mr. Hyndman think they are to be solved by recurrence to the native 
system of government ; by the substitution of a local ruler, sometimes 
paternal, more frequently the reverse, for the courts of justice which 
now administer the law which can be read and understood by all; by 
civil contracts being enforced by the armed servant of the creditor, 
instead of by the officers of a court acting under strict surveillance ; 
by the land assessment being collected year by year through the 
farmers of the revenue according to their arbitrary will, instead of 
being payable in a small moderate’ sum unalterable for a long term 
of years? If he thinks this—and his allusion to the system of the 
non-regulation provinces favours the conclusion—he will not find, I 
think, an educated native in the whole of India who will agree with 
him. 

There are great harshnesses in our rule, there is a rigidity and 
exactitude of procedure which is often distasteful to native opinion, 
there are patent defects arising out of our attempts to administer 
justice, there is great irritation at our constant and often ill-conceived 
experiments in legislation, there is real danger in the fresh burdens 
we lay upon the people in our desire to carry out apparently laudable 
reforms. But with all these blemishes, which have only to be 
distinctly perceived to be removed from our administrative system, 
the educated native feels that he is gradually acquiring the position 
of a freeman, and he would not exchange it for that which Mr. 
Hyndman appears to desiderate. 


©. Perry. 


8 So long ago as the period when Colonel Sleeman wrote, the principle was fully 
established as to the moderation to be observed in the Government assessment. He 
says: ‘We may rate the Government share at one-fifth as tbe maximum and one- 
tenth as the minimum of the gross produce.’ (Rambles of an Indian Offcial, vol. i. 
p. 251.) In the Blue Book laid before Parliament last Session on the Deccan riots, 
it will be seen that the Government share in the gross produce of those districts 
where a high assessment was supposed to have created the disturbances was only 
one-thirteenth. 





THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. : 


‘Ou Egypt! Egypt! Of thy religion fables only will remain, which 
thy disciples will understand as little as they do thy religion. Words 
cut into stone will alone remain telling of thy pious deeds. The 
Scythian, or the dweller by the Indus, or some other barbarian will 
inhabit thy fair land.’ 

Such was the prophecy of Hermes Trismegistus, too literally 
fulfilled concerning the religion.of the nation which Herodotus 
considered to be ‘ by far the best instructed people with whom he 
was acquainted, since they, of all men, store up most for recollection ’— 
the people who ‘of all men were most attentive to the worship of 
the gods,’ and ‘ most scrupulous in matters of religion’—the people 
from whose Pantheon he gladly acknowledges that ‘ almost all the gods 
came into Greece.’ The crowning glory of the wisdom of King 
Solomon was that it ‘excelled the wisdom of Egypt.’ 

Of their love of learning and reverence for religion we have 
abundant proof in their writings on the papyrus of the Nile and the 
‘ fine linen of Egypt ;’ and in the ‘ words cut into stone’ on the walls 
of temples, on the tombs of kings and queens, of priests and 
‘ priestesses, of noble men and fair women. Every temple had its 
library attached. On the walls of the library at Dendera is sculp- 
tured a catalogue raisonné of manuscripts belonging to the temple. 
The exhortations to follow learning are unceasing: ‘ Love letters 
as thy mother. I make its beauty to appear in thy face. Itisa 
greater possession than all honours.’ ! 

And so we, descendants of the ‘ barbarians,’ the thought of whose 
appearance on the banks of the Nile sent such a shiver to the heart 
of the cultured priest, are able to spell out the religion of the Egyp- 
tians ; and, unsealing the lips of the dead, bid them speak for us their 
‘sermons in stones.’ 

The interest which attaches to the religion of ancient Egypt is 
due partly to the proof it gives that our Father—who is, as a Vedic 


1G. Maspero, Ze Genre Epistolaire chez les Anciens Egyptiens, p. 48. Paris, 
1872. 
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hymn calls Him, ‘the most fatherly of fathers’—fed the souls and 
spirits of His children when they ‘hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness’ in the remotest ages of the world; and partly to the 
light it sheds upon the Mosaic conception and idea of the Divine 
Being and man’s relation to Him. 

On this account it may be well to bear in mind the extreme 
antiquity of the Egyptians and the state of their civilisation during 
the serfdom of the Israelites. A pyramid at Sakkérah, near Thebes, 
has a royal title on the inner door to the fourth king of the first 
dynasty. If this inscription be correct, then the pyramid was built 
from five to seven hundred years before the great pyramid of Cheops, 
and was 2,000 years old in the time of Abraham. Of this pyramid 
we may say, as King Amenemha said of a palace he was building, 
‘ Made for eternity, time shrinks before it.’ 

During the period of the slavery of the Israelites, Egypt was 
already in its decadence, and its religion had lost much of its original 
purity. We possess books of travels, moral treatises, letters, sacred 
hymns, and novels, some written before and some during this period. 
Moses was ‘ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ and the 
influence of this learning is felt in the Pentateuch. 

The dry climate and the sand of Egypt have preserved the 
monuments, the papyri, and the frescoes, which appear fresh as the 
day on which they were painted. M. Mariette describes his pene- 
trating into one of the sealed sepulchral chambers at Memphis and 
finding, on the thin layer of sand which covered the floor, the foot- 
prints of the workmen who, 3,700 years before, had laid the Apis 
mummy in its sarcophagus and closed, as they believed, the door 
of perfect fitting stone for ever. 

We shall consider (1) the idea of God, (2) the effect of this idea 
upon the life of the people, (3) the conception of the future life. 

I, The manifold forms of the Egyptian Pantheon were nothing, 
says the late E. Deutsch,” but religious masks of the sublime doctrine 
of the unity of the Deity communicated to the initiated in the 
Mysteries. ‘The gods of the Pantheon were,’ says M. Pierrot, ‘ only 
manifestations of the One Being in his various capacities.’* M. 
Maspero‘ and other scholars have arrived at the same conclusion. 

The following hymn occurs on two papyri in the British Museum. 
It represents the thought prevalent in Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus, and is the work of Enna, the well-known author of the: 
Romance of the Two Brothers and other works. The hymn was 
translated some years ago by Maspero.> A translation has also been 
offered by Canon Cook in Records of the Past.® I select portions 
which express the unity of the Godhead :— 

? Lit. Rem. p. 178. 3 Dict. d’ Arch. Egypt. art. ‘Religion.’ Paris, 1875. 

* Hist. Anc. des Peuples de U Orient, cap. i. Paris, 1876. 


* Hymne au Nil, Paris, 1868, Lauth offers a fine transl. in Voses der Ebréor. . 
* Vol. iv. p. 105. 
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Hail to thee, O Nile! 


He causeth growth to fulfil all desires, 
He never wearies of it. 

He maketh his might a buckler.” 

He is not graven in marble ® 

As an image bearing the double crown. 

He is not beheld :® 

He hath neither ministrants nor offerings : 

He is not adored in sanctuaries: 

His abode is not known. 

No shrine is found with painted figures (of him). 
There is no building that can contain him ! '° 
There is no counsellor in thy heart ! ¥ 

Every eye is satisfied with him.'* 

. . . . . . + . o o 
Unknown is his name in heaven, 
He does not manifest his forms! 
Vain are all representations of him. 


On this hymn Canon Cook makes the note, sufficiently remarkable 
as coming from the editor of the Speaker’s Commentary: ‘ The whole 
of this passage is of extreme importance, showing that, apart from all 
objects of idolatrous worship, the old Egyptian recognised the exist- 
ence of a supreme God, unknown and inconceivable ; the true source 
of all power and goodness.’ 

This one God is moreover the Creator: ‘He has made the world 
with His hand, its waters, its atmosphere, its vegetation, all its flocks, 
and birds, and fish, and reptiles, and beasts of the field.’'* ‘He made 
all the world contains, and hath given it light when there was as yet 
nosun.’ 4 ‘Glory to Thee who hast begotten all that exists, who hast 
made man, and made the gods also, and all the beasts of the field. 
Thou makest men to live. Thou hast no being second to thee. Thou 
givest the breath of life. Thou art the Light of this world.’ 

But although God be the Creator, yet He is ‘self-created:’ ‘ His 
commencement is from the beginning. He is the God who has 
existed from old time. There is no God without Him. No mother 
bore Him, no father hath begotten Him. God-goddess created from 
Himself. All gods came into existence when He began.’ '® 

Many of the hymns speak the mystery of His name: ‘ Unknown 
is His name in heaven:’ ‘ Whose name is hidden from His crea- 
tures: in His name which is Amen’ (hidden, secret).'" Therefore 

? Cf. Psalms xviii. 2. ® Cf. Acté xvii. 29. * Cf. St. John i. 18. 

@ Cf. 1 Kings viii. 27. 1 Cf, Is. xi. 13, 14. 2 Cf. Ps. xvii. 15, 
13 Hymn to Osiris. Paris Stelé. Transl. by Chabas, 


4 Mélanges Egypt. i. 118,119. Chabas. 
3 Leeman, Monuments du Musée des Pays-Bas, ii. 3. 


16 Thid. ii. 74. Chabas. 
17 The incommunicableness of the name of the Divine Being was the truth at 


which Jacob arrived after the night’s hard wrestling: ‘Why askest thou after my 
name?’ 
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the Egyptians never spoke the Unknown Name, but used a phrase 
which expressed the self-existence of the Eternal: ‘I am One 
Being, I am One.’ The expression is found in the ‘ Ritual of the 
Dead,’ where Lepsius translates it: ‘Ich bin Tum, ein Wesen das 
ich eines bin;’ and he refers to the. similarly constructed sen- 
tence: ‘I and my Father are One.’'* E. Deutsch renders it ‘I am 
He whol am.’ The original is Nuk-pu-Nuk. Plutarch " tells us of 
the veil which overhung the temple of Neith at Sais: ‘I am that 
was, and is, and is to be; and my veil no mortal hath yet drawn 
aside.’ The name Neith means ‘I came from myself.’*° In one of 
the magical texts there is a chapter entitled: ‘To open the Place 
of the Shrine of the Seat of Neith.’ ‘I am the seat of Neith, hidden 
in the hidden, concealed in the concealed, shut up in the shut up, un- 
known I am knowledge. vat 

At the town of Pilhom, God was worshipped unler the name of 
‘The Living God,’ which Brugsch considers to correspond with the 
meaning of the name Jehovah ; and the serpent of brass, called kerch 
(the polished), was there regarded as the living symbol of God.” 

These passages are sufficient to establish the fact stated in the 
letter of Jamblichus to Porphyry that the Egyptians ‘ affirm that all 
things which exist were created, and that He who gave them being 
is their first Father and Creator.’ * 

The Egyptians felt that which we all feel, that no name can express 
all that God is. Nevertheless, they tried to realise God by taking 
some natural object which should in itself convey to their minds 
some feature in God’s nature, so that from the well-known they might 
grope after if happily they might find the unknown. This became 
a necessity for the priests in the religious teaching of the people. 
Therefore in the Sun they saw God manifested as the Light of the 
world, in the river Nile they saw the likeness of Him whom no 
temple can contain, whose form cannot be graven in marble,~whose 
abode is unknown. The more fully they felt the infinite nature 
of God, the more would they seek in nature for symbols, and in 
flights of inspiration for names, to express the yearnings of their 
souls after God. Hence they called God Pthah when He speaks, 
and when by His word He becomes Creator; they called Him 
Thoth when He writes the Sacred Books, and ‘ manifests truth and 
goodness ;’ they called Him Osiris when He manifests all that is 
best and noblest in man’s nature, and taking upon Him the nature 
of man becomes the god-man. All the deities were regarded as 
manifestations of the one great Creator, the Uncreated, the Father of 

8 dy xa) 6 Marhp"EN éouer. 

1° De Isid. et Os. c. 9. 

2 Athene is supposed to have had her origin in the Egyptian Neith. Aninscrip- 
tion is said to exist in a temple of Athene: ‘I am all and was, and is, and shall be. 
Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 145.n. 


** Records of Past, vi. 123. 
32 Cong. of Orient. London. 3 De Myst. i. 4. 
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the universe.* This is expressed in the hymn: ‘Hail to Thee! 
Lord of the Lapse of Time, King of Gods! Thou of many names, 
of holy transformations, of mysterious forms.’** This idea of 
One God expressed in many names is given by Aristotle: ‘God, 
though He be One, has many names, because He is called according 
to states into which He is continually entering anew.’** The same 
idea is found in several passages of the Rig-Veda: ‘That which is 
One the wise call it in divers manners; they call it Agni, Yama, 
Indra, Varuna:’” ‘ Wise poets make the beautiful-winged, though 
He be One, manifold by words.’ * 

Nevertheless, as in Greece and in India, so also in ancient Egypt, 
the symbols became in the popular mind actual gods, and the people 
degenerated into gross idolatry. It is an instance of the descent from 
the worship of the invisible attributes of God. They ‘ changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corrupt- 
ible men, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things 

. - and they changed the truth of God into a lie; and worshipped 
and served the creature rather than the Creator.’* This is unfortu- 
nately the aspect in which the Egyptian Pantheon has presented itself 
to mankind for many centuries. 

After these appeared 
A crew, who under names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 
With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human.*° 


We possess the account of a brilliant effort made by Amenophis 
the Fourth (1500 B.c.) to abolish all worship except that of the sun. 
He assumed the name of ‘Glory of the solar disk,’ and changed the 
capital city so that the architecture might not suggest the popular 
polytheism. Lepsius explored the ruins of the new city, and found 
the walls decorated with peculiar floral designs, and with hymns to 
the sun. This reformation, however, lasted only for one generation, 
and then passed away.*! We find the influence of this religious 
revolution on the stele of a hymn to Osiris (eighteenth dynasty), for 
wherever the name of the deity Amen occurs, it has been chiselled 
out; but it is restored under his successors. 

A striking picture is given of King Pianchi Mer-Amon entering 
the temple of Ra, the sun. ‘He purified himself in the heart of the 


24 Hymne au Soleil dans le xv. chap. du Rituel, par Lefébre. 

25 Chabas, Rev. Arch., O.S. xiv. 80. 

2° De Munda, c. vii. init, 

27 R. V. i. 164. 46. 2 R, V. x. 114. 5. 

2 Romans i. 23-25. See also Plutarch in De Js. et Osir. c, xxi. 
3° Paradise Lost, i. 476-482. 

*! Brugsch, Histoire d' Egypte, p. 118. 
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cool lake, washing his face in the stream of the heavenly waters in 
which Ra laves his face. Then he proceeded to the sandy height in 
Heliopolis, making a great sacrifice before the face of Ra at his 
rising, with cows, milk, gum, frankincense, and all precious woods 
delightful for scent. He went in procession tothe temple of Ra... 
then the chief priest offered supplications to ward off calamity for the 
king, girded with the sacred vestments. He then purified him with 
incense and sprinkling, and brought to him garlands from the Temple 
of Obelisks. The king ascended the flight of steps to the great 
shrine to behold Ra in the Temple of Obelisks. ‘The king stood by 
himself, the great one alone, he drew the bolt, he opened the folding 
doors, he saw his father Ra in the Temple of Obelisks. Then he 
closed the doors, and set sealing clay with the king’s own signet, and 
enjoined the priests, saying: “I have set my seal; let no other king 
whatever enter therein.” Then he stood, and they prostrated them- 
selves before his majesty.’ ** 

The conception of the unity of the Godhead did not prevent the 
Egyptians from thinking of God as very near to them. He is their 
Father, and they ‘ sons beloved of their Father.’ He is the ‘ Giver of 
life;’ ‘ Toucher of the hearts, Searcher of the inward parts is His name.’ 
* Every one glorifies Thy goodness, mild is Thy love towards us; Thy 
tenderness surrounds our hearts ; great is Thy love in all the souls of 
men. One lamentation cries: ‘ Let not Thy face be turned away from 
us; the joy of our hearts is to contemplate Thee.. Chase all anguish 
from our hearts.’ ‘ He wipes tears from off all faces.’ ‘ Hail to Thee, 
Ra, Lord of all truth: whose shrine is hidden ; Lord of the gods: who 
listeneth to the poor in his distress: gentle of heart when we cry to 
Thee. Deliverer of the timid man from the violent ; judging the poor, 
the poor and the oppressed. Lord of mercy most loving: at whose 
coming men live; at whose goodness gods and men rejoice. Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength.’** ‘Speak nothing offensive of the 
great Creator, if the words are spoken in secret: the heart of man is 
no secret to Him that made it. . . . He is present with thee though 
thou be alone.’ ® 

As we might expect from so lofty a conception of God, their 
hearts broke forth into joyous hymns of praise :— 

Hail to thee, say all creatures ; 

Salutation from every land : 

To the height of heaven, to the breadth of the earth : 
To the depths of the sea : 

The gods adore Thy Majesty. 

The spirits Thou hast made exalt Thee, 

Rejoicing before the feet of their begetter. 


#2 One of the obelisks which then stood before the porch still exists. 
% Records of Past, ii. 98. 4 Ibid. ii, 131, 
* Goodwin, Cambridge Essays. 
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They cry out welcome to Thee: 

Father of the father of all the gods: 

Who raises the heavens, who fixes the earth. 

Maker of beings, Creator of existences, 

Sovereign of life, health, and strength, Chief of the gods: 

We worship Thy spirit, who alone hast made us: 

We, whom Thou hast made, thank Thee, that Thou hast given us birth ; 
We give to Thee praises for Thy mercy towards us.*¢ 


II. Such was the idea of God and His relation to man held by 
the ancient Egyptians ; and, as we might expect, it drew forth in them 
‘lovely and pleasant lives.’ ; 

The three cardinal requirements of Egyptian piety were love to 
God, love to virtue, love to man.*” ‘I was a wise man upon earth,’ 
says an ancient Egyptian, ‘and I ever loved God.’ On one of the 
tombs at Thebes a king sums up his life: ‘I lived in truth, I fed my 
sou] with justice. What I did to men was done in peace ; and how I 
loved God, God and my heart well know.’ The Rosetta stone records 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes: ‘ He was pious towards the gods, he amelio- 
rated the life of man, he was full of generous piety, he showed forth 
with all his might his sentiments of humanity. He distributed 
justice to all like God Himself.’ Thus was the modern king a worthy 
successor of the ancient. 

Love of truth and justice was a distinguishing characteristic 
of the Egyptians. God is invoked: ‘ Rock of Truth is Thy name.’ * 
In an inscription at Sistrum a king addresses. Hathor, Goddess of 
Truth : ‘I offer to thee the truth, O Goddess! for truth is thy work, 
and thou thyself art the Truth.’*® Thoth is the god who ‘mani- 
fests truth and goodness.’ The high priest in every town, who 
was also the chief magistrate, wore round his neck a jewelled 
jewel, which bore on one side the image of Truth, and on the 
other sometimes the image of Justice sometimes of Light. When 
the accused was acquitted the judge held out the image for him to 
kiss.“° The image of Justice is represented with the eyes closed and 
without hands, to signify that the judge should never receive any 
bribe with his hands to ‘ blind his eyes withal.’ So also, in the scene 
of the final judgment, Osiris wears round his neck the jewelled 
Justice and Truth, the heavenly pattern of the earthly copy, for 
justice and truth are eternal in the heavens. This jewel was adopted 
apparently by the Jewish High Priest after the flight from Egypt. No 
English translation has been offered for the strange words Urim and 
Thumminm, but the LXX. translated them ‘ Truth and Light.’ Truth- 
fulness was an essential part of the Egyptian moral code; and when, 
after death, the soul enters the ‘ Hall of the Two Truths, or Perfect 

36 Records of Past, ii. 133. 3’ Keim, Jesus v. Nazara, ii. 157. 

88 Brugsch, Sai an Sinsin. Berlin, 1851. 


8° Edwards, One Thousand Miles up the Nile, i. 191. 
4° Chabas has an interesting paper on Egyptian justice’in Mélanges Epypt. iii. 2 ff. 
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Justice,’ it repeats the words learned upon earth: ‘0 Thou great God, 
Lord of Truth! I have known Thee. I have known Thy name. 
Lord of Truth is Thy name. I never told a lie at the tribunal of 
truth.’ *! 

The honour due to parents sprang naturally from the belief in 
God as ‘our Father which art in heaven.’ We constantly find in- 
scriptions on the tombs such as the following : ‘I honoured my father 
and my mother; I loved my brothers. I taught little children. I 
took care of orphans as though they had been my own children.’*? In 
letters of excellent advice addressed by an old man of 110 years of age to 
a young friend—which form the most ancient book in the world, dating 
3000 B.c.—he says: ‘The obedience of a docile son is a bléssing. 
God loves obedience. Disobedience is hated by God. The obedience 
of a son maketh glad the heart of his father. . . . A son teachable in 
God’s service will be happy in consequence of his obedience, he will 
grow to be old, he will find favour.“* This is the earliest appearance 
of the ‘ first commandment with promise’ (Eph. vi. 2), the obedience 
to God and man which was the ‘ essence of Hebraism.’ 

The moral code of the Egyptians was exceedingly elaborate. It 
consisted of forty-two commandments or heads under which all sins 
might be classed. This code was the ideal placed before men on 
earth; it was the standard of perfection according to which they 
would be judged in heaven. Some of them are of local interest only, 
but most belong to the eternal laws of right and wrong written on 
the tables of the heart. Men were taught from childhood, as 
children are nowadays taught their catechism, that they must appear 
in the presence of the Divine Judge, and say: ‘I have not privily 
done evil to my neighbours. I have not afflicted any, nor caused 
any to weep. I have not told lies.‘ I have not done any wicked 
thing. I have not done what is hateful to the gods. I have not 
calumniated the slave to his master. I have not been idle. I have 
not stolen. I have not committed adultery. I have not committed 
murder.’ And so on. 

But their commandments were positive as well as negative. On 
the tombs we find the common formula: ‘I have given bread to the 


" Ritual. 

"= Die dgyptische Griberwelt. Von H. Brugsch. Leipzig, 1868. 

Goodwin, Cambridge Essays, 1868. 

44 The ninth commandment of the Jewish decalogue is a particular form of this 
great law. 

They had a contempt for idleness. ‘God loathes idle hands’ (Hymne au 

Vil). ‘Ra, the giver of food, destroys all place for idleness’ (Ritual, xv. 20). 

In one of the Letters we read: ‘Why is thy heart volatile as the chaff before the 
wind? Give thy heart to something worthy of a man’s doing. Give not thy heart 
to pleasure. Idleness is unprofitable. It is of no service to a man in the day of 
account. His work is found wanting when weighed in the balance. Such is the 
man whose heart is not in his business, whose eye scorns it,’ kc. Goodwin, Essays. 
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hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, shelter to the 
stranger.’ ‘* In the lamentation at funerals, the mourners see the de- 
ceased entering the presence of the Divine Judge, and they chant 
the words: ‘ There is no fault in him. No accuser riseth up against 
him. In the truth he liveth, with the truth he nourisheth himself. 
The gods are satisfied with all that he hath done. . . . He succoured the 
afflicted, he gave bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes 
to the naked, he sheltered the outcast, his doors were open to the 
stranger, he was a father to the fatherless,’‘” This was the principle 
of the final judgment announced by the Son of Man to whom ‘all 
judgment is committed,’ some 4,000 years afterwards among the hills 
of Palestine. 

This tenderness for suffering humanity is characteristic of the 
nation. Gratefully does a man acknowledge in his autobiography 
(4000 B.c.): ‘ Wandering I wandered and was hungry, bread was set 
before me: I fled from the land naked, there was given me fine 
linen.’ “* It is a glory to a man that ‘the poor shall make their moan 
at the door of his tomb.’ An inscription on a tomb at Beni-Hassan, 
written about 2500 B.c., reads: ‘I have not oppressed any widow. 
No prisoner languished in my days. - No one died of hunger. When 
there were years of famine I had my fields ploughed. I gave food to 
the inhabitants, so that there was no hungry person. I gave the 
widow equal portions with the married. I did not prefer the rich to 
the poor.’ On a wall of the Temple of Karnak there is sculptured 
the earliest known extraditionary treaty. It is between Rameses the 
Second and a Khetan prince. The last clause provides that political 
fugitives are to be sent back, with the following humane provision for 
their personal safety: ‘ Whoever shall be delivered up, himself, his 
wives, his children, let him not be smitten to the death ; moreover, let 
him not suffer in the eyes, in the mouth, in the feet ; moreover, let not 
any crime be set up against him.’ This treaty was engraven for the 
Khetan prince on a silver tablet. Ina volume of maxims we read: 
‘Maltreat not an inferior. Let your wife find in you her protector, 
maltreat her not. Save not thine own life at the cost of another.’ 
On the tomb of a man at El-Kalb (4000 B.c.) it is recorded that he 
‘never left home with anger in his heart.’ *° 

III. It was the opinion of Herodotus that the ‘ Egyptians were 


46 Brugsch gives a series of interesting inscriptions in Die dgypt. Griberwelt. 

‘7 Henricus Brugsch, Sat an Sinsin, sive Liber Metempsychosis veterum Algypt. 
Berlin, 1851. Rev. Arch. xiv. année, p. 194. 

“8 Chabas, Les Papyrus Hiératiques de Berlin, récits @il y a quatre mille ans. 
1863. 

 H. Brugsch, Die dgypt. Griberwelt. This reference to famine is interesting. 
During the early dynasties, the officer in charge of the public granaries is entitled 
‘Master of the House of Zaf, food.’ The name given to Joseph signifies ‘ Food of 
the living :’ Zaphnath-paanach. 

5° Deutsch, Lit. Rem. p. 179. 
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the first people who affirmed the immortality of the soul.’* No 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the silence of the Pentateuch 
on the immortality of the soul. No definite expression of the belief 
appears in the Hebrew Scriptures until the time of the Babylonish 
captivity, when the Jews came into contact with the Persians who 
held it as a fixed article of faith. Certain it is that no nation kept 
more prominently before their minds the reality of the other world 
and the final judgment than did the ancient Egyptians. Birth into 
this world they called death into the land of darkness, death they 
spoke of as birth into the manifestation of light.*? 

There are a large number of papyri found in the tombs laid 
beside and upon the mummy, which are known as The Book or Ritual 
of the Dead. The most complete of these books, the Turin Papyrus, 
consists of 165 chapters, each with a title of its contents, and with 
rubrics in red ink explanatory of its use; the whole being illustrated 
by descriptive vignettes. Generally we find only a few chapters, 
either in papyrus leaves or cut into the hard black granite or. the 
pure alabaster sarcophagus. There is an unknown variety of texts, 
apparently expressing the doctrine prevailing at the time in that part 
of Egypt where it was written. The oldest are the most valuable, as 
they are the purer, and show the various additions which have been 
made in the way of paraphrase and explanation, and which have 
become in process of time incorporated as part of the text. Some 
chapters of the book declare that they were written by God Himself, 
and that they reveal His will and the divine mysteries to man. One 
chapter, the 64th, states that it was written by the ‘finger of the 
God Thoth,’ the ‘ Manifester of truth and goodness ;’** therefore the 
book was regarded as hermetic or inspired. It says of itself: ‘ There 
is no book like it; man hath not spoken it, neither hath ear 
heard it.’ 

The Book of the Dead describes the passage of the deceased 
through the other world into the presence of the Eternal Judge, Osiris. 

The story of Osiris is one of great interest. He is said to have 
been a divine being, who in ancient times descended to earth and 
took upon him the form and nature of man. A being perfectly good, 
he ameliorated mankind by persuasion and by good deeds. But at 
length he was killed by Typhon the Evil One. His wife Isis went 
through the world in search of him, asking the little children if they 


% ii, 123. 

82 The dying words of Edward the Confessor were the ‘hope that he was pass- 
ing from the land of the dead into the land of the living.’ 

5° Champollion found a doorway in the Rameseum at Thebes adorned with 
figures of Thoth as God of Letters, and Saf with the title Lady President of the 
Hall of Books, Lettres Egypt. xiv. Paris, 1868. 

54 This resembles Lao-tse’s description of the Law: ‘ You look and you see it not, 
it is colourless; you listen and you hear it not, it is voiceless; you desire to handle 
it, you touch it not, it is formless.’ Stanislaus Julien, Lao-tse-King, 
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had seen her lord. He was raised to life again ; and he made his 
son Horus his avenger on the Evil One. It is this sacrifice which 
Osiris had once accomplished in behalf of man on earth, which makes 
him the protector of man in the other world, the invisible place. 
‘The god-man becomes not only the guide of the deceased 
through the other world; he also clothes him with his own divine 
nature, so that throughout the books the deceased is described as 
Osiris M. or N., for he has put on, and become identified with, 
Osiris ; and he sits on the throne of justice, the Judge Eternal. 
Finally he is represented as the mediator between God and man, 
and is ‘thus at once the representative mau and the saviour of 
mankind.” 

In one of the hymns to Osiris, his praise is sung as he walks the 
heaven in holiness and overthrows the impure upon earth. He 
judges the world according to his will; then his name becomes 
hallowed, his immutable laws are respected, the world is at rest, evil 
flies away, there is peace and plenty upon the earth, justice is esta- 
blished, and iniquity purged away. 

The national hymn of Egypt was the Maneros, which was the 
passionate cry of Isis to Osiris. 

The soul on entering the realms of the dead addresses the Divine 
Being : ‘Othou Hidden One! Hidden where thou hast the praises 
of all in Hades (Amenti), who livest in power, covered with a precious 
veil—in purity!’*’ Then he prays for admission. Choirs of glorified 
spirits support the prayer. The priest on earth speaks in his turn,, 
and implores the divine mercy. Then Osiris encourages the deceased 
to speak to his Father, and enter fearlessly into Amenti. Neverthe- 
less, before the soul can enter, he must be purified, ‘ cleansed from all 
stain of evil which is in his heart.’ Then and then only may he 
pass through the darkness, and be ‘ manifested into light,’ and hear 
the voice of welcome: ‘Come, come in peace.’** But the Egyptians. 
felt-that no man could become pure enough to enter into the presence 
of the All-Pure, and therefore they described the soul as putting on 
Osiris. Under the shelter of that divine vesture the ‘deceased was: 
protected by the mystery of the Name from the ills which afflicted the 


55 Aug. Mariette Bey, Notice des Monwm. a Boulagq, 1872, pp. 105 sq. I may notice- 
here that Osiris, Isis, and Horus form one of those triads which are found in most 
great theologies: ‘Le point de départ de la mythologie égyptienne est une Tiriade.” 
(Champollion, Lettres, xi.) Isis the mother with Horus the child in her arms—the 
merciful who would save the worshipper from Osiris the stern judge—became as. 
popular a worship in Egypt in the time of Augustus, as that of theVirgin and Child in 
Italy and Spain to-day. Juvenal mentions that the painters of Rome almost earned a 
livelihood by painting the goddess Isis. 

** Brugsch, Die Adonisklage, p. 24. 

’’ Henr. Brugsch, Sat an Sinsin, sive Liber Metempsychosis veterum Aigypt. 
Berlin, 1851, 

% For the Christian parallel see Newman’s Dream of Gerontius. 
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dead.’ The soul then enters, and is amazed at.the glory of God 
which he now sees for the first time. He chants a hymn of praise, 
and passes on his way. 

Space will not permit me to follow the soul on its passage. The 
Turin Papyrus has been translated by Dr. Birch in Bunsen’s Egypt. 
One chapter is entitled: ‘Of escaping out of the Folds of the Great 
Serpent,’ and tells how the deceased defies, and in the strength of 
Osiris escapes, the Evil One. A curious series of chapters follows, 
describing the ‘ Reconstruction of the Deceased,’ or the new and 
glorified body which is given him. Several chapters relate to ‘The 
Protection of the Soul.’ By virtue of repeating one of these the 
soul ‘goes forth as the day. His soul is not detained in corruption 
(Karneker),’ a passage which is equivalent to the Hebrew verse: 
‘Thou wilt not abandon my soul in Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption.’ A parallel passage occurs in a 
later chapter (155), ‘Hail, O Father Osiris! Thou dost not corrupt, 
thou dost not turn to worms. Thou dost not decay. ... Iam! 
Iam! I grow! I grow! I wake in peace. I am not corrupted.’ 

One of the most interesting chapters (125) is entitled: ‘ Going 
into the Hall of the Two Truths, and separating a Person from his 
Sins when he has been made to see the Faces of the Gods.’ Several 
copies of this chapter are exhibited on the stairs leading from the 
lower to the upper Egyptian Rooms of the British Museum. The 
vignettes explain the chapter. At the entrance to that Hall of 
Justice the deceased is received by the God of Truth. He finds 
himself in the presence of forty-two assessors, or avenging deities, 
corresponding to the forty-two commandments. Before each of 
these he kneels in turn, and confesses: ‘I have not committed 
murder, theft, falsehood,’ &e. Then he pronounces the formula of 
the final judgment: ‘I have fed the hungry, given drink to the 
thirsty, clothed the naked, sheltered the outcast, and been a father 
to the fatherless.’ He is then placed in one scale of a balance; in 
the other scale is placed the eyeless and handless image of Justice. 
This is the supreme moment in the soul’s existence. Ig the Turin 
Papyrus the scene is painted with a minuteness of detail suited to 
its importance: the guardian angel watches the scale which holds 
the soul ; Horus watches the weight; Anubis, guardian of the dead, 
watches the image of Justice; while Thoth, stile in hand, records 
the result on a tablet. 

The soul is then conducted by Thoth bearing the tablet into an 
inner chamber, where Osiris is seated. Osiris pronounces judgment; 
‘and according as the soul which has been weighed in the balance is 










































8 Dr. Birch in Zeitschrift fiir dyyptische Sprache, Ap. 1869, p. 51. It is to tlis 
that Jamblichus refers when he says that the ‘ Egyptians affirm the way to heaven is 
the Name of God which penetrates through all the world’ (De Myst. viii. 5). 
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found true or found wanting, it passes to the realms of bliss or to 
the regions of purifying fires. 

In this trial scene the deities are sometimes depicted interceding 
as mediators, and offering sacrifices on behalf of the soul. There is 
a tablet in the British Museum in which the deceased is shown in 
the act of placing the gods themselves on the altar as his sin-offering, 
and pleading their merits. 

Joyfully does the Book of Respirations, or Book of the Breath of 
Tife, salute the soul: ‘Come, Osiris N.! Thou dost enter the Hall of 
the Two Goddesses of Truth! Thou art purified from all sin, from 
all crime. Hail, Osiris ¥.! Thou being very pure dost enter the 
Lower Heaven. The Two Goddesses of Justice have purified thee in 
the Great Hall. . . . Thou art justified for ever and ever!’ ‘Oye 
Gods who dwell in the Lower Heaven, hearken unto the voice of 
Osiris VN. He is near unto you. There is no fault in him. . . . He 
liveth in the truth, he nourisheth himself with truth. The gods are 
satisfied with what he hath done. Let him live! Let his soul live!’ 

That which strikes one most in the 125th chapter is the profound 
insight that every work shall be brought into judgment, and every 
secret thing whether it be good or evil. It is the voice of conscience 
which accuses or excuses in that solemn hour, for no accuser appears 
in the Hall ; the man’s whole life is seen by himself in its true light, 
all is ‘laid bare before Him with whom we have to do;’ perfect 
justice is meted to every man, and yet at the last moment ‘ mercy 
seasons justice,’ for the Judge is Osiris the god-man. 

The rubric that follows this chapter states that it was to be re- 
peated on earth with great solemnity. The worshipper must be 
‘clad in pure linen, and shod with white sandals, and anointed with 
fragrant oil, because he is received into the service of Osiris and is 
to be dressed in pure fine linen for ever.’ This reminds us of the 
Apocalyptic vision: ‘To her was granted that she should be arrayed 

in fine linen, clean and white, for the fine linen is the righteousness 
of saints.’ ® 

Constantly did the Egyptian look forward to the day of final 
judgment. It wasthe most important day of his existence ; he called 
it, with significant brevity, ‘ the day ’—dies illa—the day in which he 
hoped to be ‘justified,’ or, as he expressed it, ‘found true in the 
balance.’ It was the supreme moment of escape from the death and 
darkness of this world into the life and light of the other world: 
then, not till then, should he ‘behold the face of God.’ Therefore 
death had for him no terror ; it was a law, not a punishment ; ™ it was 
a release from the company of the fellow-spirits imprisoned in the 









































* Sharpe, Egypt. Myth. and Egypt. Christianity, 
6 Sai an Sinsin. Records of the Past, iv. 121. 
® Revel. xix. 8. 

« ¢ Mors lex non poena est.’—Cicero. 
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body. Sometimes a perfect representation of & mummy was seated 
at the Egyptian banquets; sometimes it was carried round to each 
guest in turn: ‘Gaze here, drink and be merry, for when you die 
such shall you become.’ The object of this custom was to teach 
men ‘to love one another, and to avoid those evils which tend 
to make them consider life too long when in reality it is too 
short.’® In a festal dirge King Antuf (eleventh dynasty) sang: 
*The gods who were aforetime rest in their tombs; the mum- 
mies of the saints are enwrapped in their tombs. They who build 
houses, and they who have no houses, behold what becomes of 
them. . . . No man returns thence. Who tells of their sayings? 
who tells of their doings ? who encourages our hearts? Ye go to the 
place whence none return. .. . Feast in tranquillity, seeing that 
there is no one who carries away his goods with him. Yea, behold, 
none who goes thither comes back again.’® There is a sadness, a 
profound melancholy, in the ‘ death in life’ of the ancient Egyptians, 
which perhaps justifies the curious remark of Apuleius: ‘ The gods 
of Egypt rejoice in lamentations, the gods of Greece in dances.’ 

The Egyptian had a reverence for his body—the casket in which 
the precious jewel of the soul ‘lodged as in an inn’ for so many 
years—and so he built sumptuous tombs, and adorned them with 
frescoes and inscriptions, and called them his ‘everlasting home.’ ® 
Saneha, in his autobiography (2000 B.c.), says: ‘I built myself a 
tomb of stone. His Majesty chose the site. The chief painter de- 
signed it, the sculptors carved it. . . . All the decorations were of 
hewn stone. . . . My image was carved upon the portal of pure 
gold. His Majesty caused it to be done. No other was like 
unto it.’ 

These tombs were often sadly desecrated. We read, for instance, 
of a commission appointed by Rameses the Ninth to inspect the tombs 
of the ‘royal ancestors’ at Thebes. Their report has been translated 
by M. Chabas. It states that some of the royal mummies were 
found lying in the dust; their gold and silver ornaments and the 
treasures had been stolen. It also mentions a tomb ‘broken into 
from the back, at the place where the stela is placed before the 
monument, and having the statue of the king upon the front of the 
stela with his hound Bahuka between his legs. Verified this day, 
and found intact.’”° Such is the report of 3,000 years ago. Some 
years ago M. Mariette discovered the mummies of the tomb of this 
very king, and the broken stela bearing upon its face a full-length 


* Herod. ii. 78. Lucian. Zssay on Grief. 

* Plutarch de Js. 15. 

* Records of the Past, iv. 118. 

8 4iBlous olxous xpooayopevovoy.—Diodor. i. 51. 
* Goodwin’s translation in Records, vi. 133. 
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bas-relief of the king with the dog Bahuka between his legs, his name 
engraved upon his back.’'. It was often difficult to find the tomb 
in the necropolis. In the Tale of Setnaw we read: ‘ He proceeded 
to the necropolis of Coptos with the priests of Isis and with the high 
priests of Isis. They spent three days and three nights in searching 
all the tombs, and in examining the tablets of hieroglyphic writing, 
and reading the letters engraved upon them, without discovering the 
burial-places of Ahura and her son Merhu.’ 7? 

Before the body was laid in the tomb it was embalmed by the 
‘physicians of Egypt.’ It is by no means certain why the body was 
embalmed and preserved with so much care. Sir G. Wilkinson thinks 
that it intimated a belief in its resuscitation, but there is no proof 
in their writings of this belief.’* The most probable solution is the 
idea that as the soul was purified in the other world so the body 
should be purified and prevented putrefying in this world. So care- 
fully are the mummies preserved that if a piece of mummy be 
macerated in warm water, it will recover the natural appearance of 
flesh, and if it be then exposed to the action of the air it will 
putrefy.” 

On the way to the tomb the funeral procession halted on the 
shore of the sacred lake of its nome or department; and the scene 
of the Hall of the Two Truths was acted with an awe-inspiring 
solemnity. Forty-two judges stood to hear if any one on earth 
accused the dead as his own conscience was then accusing him in the 
hidden world. If an accusation was made and substantiated, the 
sentence of exclusion from burial was pronounced, even if the dead 
were the Pharaoh himself. 

Such is a general outline of some few of the characteristics of 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians. It opens up a considerable 
number of questions of extreme interest touching its influence on the 
earlier religion of Israel from the time when Abraham ‘came near to 
enter into Egypt,’ during the period when ‘Israel abode in Egypt,’ 
first as guests then as slaves, until they were led. forth by the hand 
of Moses, the fair child brought up in the house of Pharaoh, the man 
‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ In later ages Egypt 
still stood forth as the source of wisdom and learning whence flowed 
the culture of Greece ; and still later the highest culture and most 
brilliant thought of the Christian Church came from the schools of 
Alexandria, the new capital of the old country.” 

The Egyptian religion, unaltered by the Persians, the Ptolemies, 
™ Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc. IV. i. 172. 7 Records, iv. 147. 


* Prichard, Z. Myth. 198. % Pettigrew, Hist. of Egyptian Mummies. 

%3 Some curious details of Egyptian ritual are still extant in the various churches 
of Christendom, such as the ring which the Egyptian put on his wife’s finger in 
token that he entrusted her with his property ; the feast of candles at Sais, which 
survives in Candlemas; the keys of St. Peter find their counterpart in the high 
priest of Thebes, who bore the title, ‘keeper of the two doors of heaven.’ 
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or the Romans, was of all ancient religions the most obstinate in its 
resistance to Christianity. The priests of the Temple of Osiris at 
Phila—‘ He who sleeps at Phile ’—opposed the edict of Theodosius 
in a.D. 379; and that so successfully that we find from the votive 
tablets they were in possession so late as 453 a.p. At length, how- 
ever, the day came when the chants in honour of the resurrection 
of Osiris gave way to chants in honour of the risen Christ; and the 
great temple was dedicated to the martyr St. Stephen. ‘This good 
work,’ says a Greek inscription, ‘ was done by the God-beloved Abbot 
Theodore.’ But the day of vengeance came, and the Christian in his 
turn was driven forth by the triumphant Moslem, and the Christian 
Church is now extinct in Nubia. 

In the claim which Egypt has upon our affections let us 
never forget that it welcomed as guest the patriarch to whom 
three great religions of the world, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
trace back their spiritual origin, ‘our forefather Abraham ;’ and 
that it was the home in which the infant Saviour of the world, 
lying in His mother’s arms, found a refuge, and the highest signi- 
ficance was given to the words: ‘Out of Egypt have I called my 
son.’ 


JoHN NEWENHAM Hoare. 





THE CAPE: A DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 


THERE is, perhaps, hardly any part of the world of which, in spite 
of all that has been written, so little is generally, or at all events 
intimately, known in England as South Africa. The Cape Colony 
alone is upwards of 600 miles long by 400 miles broad, covering an 
area of, say, 200,000 square miles. There is certainly no colony 
or country which presents more objects of interest to the intel- 
ligent traveller. The fauna and flora, the geological conditions and 
atmospheric changes, the mountain ranges and vast karoos, the 
pastoral and agricultural productions, the coasts and the harbours, all 
present exceptional features. The inhabitants themselves, of diverse 


races, from many regions, of all shades of colour, and in every stage 
of civilisation, excite the highest interest. Even the absence of 
what might so easily be produced is a subject for study and reflection. 


Much is strange, a great deal is anomalous, all is striking. A slight 
sketch of the Cape Colony, therefore, from one who has recently 
passed through many parts of it for a special object at the request of 
the Cape Government, and who has had opportunities of seeing and 
hearing, of visiting points of interest, and of associating with some of 
the most capable and enterprising among its inhabitants, may be 
acceptable at a time when another Kaffir war has tended to direct 
special attention to it. 

The voyage out and back has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
You cannot pass through the Bay of Biscay, or between Cape Finis- 
terre and Madeira, without the risk of rough weather, if not of a 
full gale; nor can you cross the equator without warmth. But, 
deprived of these little varieties, the voyage—about 6,000 miles in 
distance, and three weeks in time—would be somewhat monotonous. 
And, after all, you are only thoroughly baked for a few days and par- 
boiled for a few nights, whilst you have a good awning over the whole 
length of the deck, and a windsail sort of contrivance (if you are 
wise) out of your porthole, to produce a circulation of air in your 
cabin. Prickly heat may cover you; but it is, in moderation, a 
healthy symptom. You may take a salt-water bath ten times a day 
if you like it, for you will not exhaust the ocean ; and you have only 
to pay once a week for the iced drinks for which you sign cards daily. 
On the whole, the voyage is the most equable, and the weather most 
to be relied on, of any of the same length that can be undertaken. 
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And there is very much to enjoy. There are occasional glimpses of 
fish life. The flying-fish, chased by bonitas in the water and by 
birds in the air, skim along the surface. Leaning over the bow of the 
ship, you may see the porpoises swimming under water in front of and 
across the cutwater with astounding rapidity, or gambolling around in 
shoals. Now and then a grampus, near the equator, rears his enor- 
mous black head and white crest out of the waves, and shows his 
back fin as he returns to the watery element; or, more to the south, 
a whale blows and flounders past. You may, however, look a long 
time and see very little ; and it does seem extraordinary that in tra- 
versing so great a distance—a quarter of the circumference of the 
globe—there should be such a paucity of birds in the air or fish 
visible on the sea. The time passes quickly, and with more or less 
hilarity or conviviality, according to the tone and tempers of the 
passengers. Some are musical and sing; one or two play the 
piano; some prefer novels, cards, chess, or draughts. Consumptive 
patients, going or returning, generally when too late, require constant 
attention, and hardly expect, perhaps, to reach the end of the 
voyage. There are plenty of children. Some of the passengers 
appear to do absolutely nothing but eat, drink, sleep, and smoke. 
But there is, in any case, ample leisure, and excellent oppor- — 
tunity for an essay or article of this description, which may or 
may not be an infliction on the little world of readers. Well, three 
Sundays have gone by—or, having left Plymouth on Friday, and 
stopped for six hours at Madeira, you may arrive, as we did, with 
our excellent host and careful commander, Captain Larmer, in the 
Union steamship ‘ African, on the fourth Sunday at Cape Town. 
There are two lines of Royal Mail steamers—those of the Union Com- 
pany and those of Messrs. Donald Currie & Co. By one or other you 
may leave England any Friday. All call at Madeira, and some at 

St. Helena or Ascension. There is generally time for a trip on shore, 

going or returning, at these places. At Madeira you may enjoy a stroll 
and a meal on shore ; or you may ride to the convent in half an hour 
and descend in a sleigh in eight minutes; or you may purchase parrots, 
love-birds, canaries, chains, jewellery, laces, and fruit in any quantity. 

For twelve shillings and sixpence you may hire at St. Helena a pony 

which will carry you in an hour to Longwood, and the ride so far 
through the island is a pleasant break to the journey, especially if 
you can persuade a lively young lady of the party to accompany you. 
In that case you must hire at the chemist’s shop, as we did, the only 

lady’s horse that appears to be available at James Town. For some un- 
explained reason the ‘ boys’ who bring the four horses ordinarily used 
on such occasions to the beach, object to their being ridden by ladies. 
The proposition having been mooted, they became excited and 

- alarmed, and ungallantly replied that they were not going to ‘have 

their horses made fools of.’ 
It is 227 years since a European party, 100 in number, under 
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Van Riebeck, took possession, for the Dutch East India Company, of 
the valley in which Cape Town now stands. Exiled Huguenots, Duteh 
and German farmers, Piedmontese refugees, formed valuable additions 
to the little colony. But frem the first its progress was impeded, 
and industry and commerce were checked, by the arbitrary ten- 
dencies, politically and commercially, of its despotic rulers. The 
system of ‘treking’ was thus commenced, and, ever since, it has 
been the practice of dissatisfied farmers to ‘trek’ off to a greater ; 
distance from the Government, associated in their eyes with grasping 
misrule and excessive taxation, if not of tyranny and persecution. 
After various changes, the colony fell finally into British hands in 
1806, and with British immigration in 1820, freedom and material 
improvements began to make real progress. The Kaffirs overran the 
border in 1834, doing damage to the extent of, say, 300,000/. There 
was an exodus in 1835 of old colonists into the country beyond the 
Vaal, into the territory between the Vaal and the Orange River, and 
into Natal. There was another Kaffir war in 1846, and a third in 
1851. At the end of the latter, in 1853, British supremacy was 
extended over Kaffraria to the boundary of the Kei. After twenty- 
four years of peace another war was commenced in 1877, which is 
still in progress. The exactions and arbitrary conduct of the first 
rulers were ultimately followed by freedom of the press, trial by jury, 
executive and legislative councils, and local municipal councils ; and 
finally, for the last five years, responsible government has been ‘ on 
its trial.’ It was and is still considered by many that the colony 
was not ripe for such a change; and there is, no doubt, a want of 
independent gentlemen of high standing to undertake the chief offices 
of state. The ex-Premier, Mr. Molteno, is, indeed, almost the only 
representative man with wealth, leisure, and other requisite quali- 
fications, commanding the confidence of a large proportion of the 
community. Others have shown energy and talent, and, as all things 
must have a beginning, it is to be hoped that a supply of able states- 
men, with high aims and wise principles, will, in time, be developed 
for the benefit of the community. Meanwhile the population of the 
Cape Colony has increased to 720,000 souls, of whom probably one- 
third are of European extraction. The imports and exports of the 
country represent a value of 10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. a year; and 
the public revenue has reached 1,200,000/. Railways, comprising a 
total length of nearly 1,000 miles, are being constructed, and are 
more than half. completed. The telegraph is generally at work, and 
will soon, it is hoped, be connected with England. Passenger and post 
earts traverse the principal tracks or roads for 4,000 miles, Light- 
houses have been erected, and large sums of money are being spent 
at the points where harbours are required. There are, further, in the 
colony 11,000,000 sheep, 3,000,009 goats, 1,200,000 cattle, 207,000 
horses, 110,000 pigs, 30,000 mules and asses, and 22,000 ostriches. 

Cape scenery and farming are different from anything to be seen 
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in England or elsewhere. All round the coast, and extending for 
200 miles into the interior, are extensive mountain ranges. Being 
in a direction generally parallel to the coast-line, they are necessarily 
crossed by any roads or railways running into the interior. A 
straight line from the coast will frequently pass through half-a-dozen 
large ranges of mountains; and they are so closely continuous that 
the practical means of communication with the coast are comparatively 
few in number. They bear different names at different parts of the 
same range, and vary in height up to 9,000 feet. The roads through 
them pass over ‘neks’ or through ‘ poorts’—a nek being an open 
‘pass’ at a lower level than two mountains which it connects, a 
‘poort’ being an enclosed ‘pass’ through deep channels with high 
sides. ‘ Kloofs’ are the ends of the valleys, wooded or not wooded, 
which run up into the mountains or between them. The tracts of 
country between or beyond these mountains are valleys, ‘ flats,’ or 
‘karoos,’ varying according to elevation, soil, and the supply of water. 
In some places you see a vast area of park-like country with trees at 
intervals, as on parts of the Kaffrarian border; in other places, as far 
as the eye can reach, there are trees and bushes growing closely 
together, and affording almost impenetrable cover for elephants and 
large game, as in the celebrated Knysna forest, and in the eastern 
province, within fifty miles of the sea. Further from the sea, and on 
higher ground, are the ‘ karoos’ and ‘ flats’°—the former more level, and 
with shorter brush and scrub; the latter more uneven and more 
covered with trees. The karoos are of various quality, some with 
rich reddish-brown soil and excellent herbage, others looking like 
nothing but rocks’ and stones, as, for instance, that vast tract of 
country ‘the Gouph, towards Beaufort West. Grassland, in the 
English acceptation of the term, is hardly to be met with in the Cape 
Colony. The karoo surface, or ‘ veldt’ (pronounced ‘ felt’), ‘ sweet’ or 
* sour,’ is composed of bushes and scrub, wonderfully adapted by nature 
to the conditions under which they exist. With roots running deep into 
the ground, they exist through years of drought, and they are ready 
at all seasons to sprout forth after rain. Looking like dried sticks 
or bunches of heather, protruding from the hard-baked or stony soil, 
these Rhenoster bushes, or sheep-bushes, or others, yet continue to 
afford nourishment to large flocks and herds, as long as water is 
obtainable. Even on that great desolate tract on the left bank of 
the Orange River, and in the west of the colony, known as Great 
Bushman’s Land, which is out of reach of the winter rains, and de- 
pendent on the summer streams, green food quickly appears, when 
rain does come, over hundreds of miles, on which cattle, sheep, and 
horses quickly get fat. But when prolonged drought, for two or 
three years, occurs, then unfortunately the farmers lose very large 
proportions of their animal wealth. The colony has of late been 
suffering from one of those severe periods of drought with which it is 
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from time to time afflicted. It was most distressing to see the vast 
tracts of country burnt up, and the river beds without water, and to 
hear the accounts of serious loss—one farmer, for instance, having 
lost 10,000 out of 12,000 sheep, and cattle &c. in proportion, and 
not expecting to be able to save the remainder. 

Under such circumstances, the rivers, many of which are ‘ periodi- 
cal,’ dry up, and dirty pools only are left here and there along their 
beds ; and it is a curious sight to see wells sunk in these beds, as the 
only means of obtaining drinking water. The water so obtained, 
and otherwise procured from wells over a great part of the colony, is 
frequently ‘brak’ or saline, and is as unfit for vegetable as for 
animal consumption. In riding along the beds of such rivers, you 
may find, between barren rocks and perpendicular scarps of mountain- 
sides, alternating with open portions of karoo, the most charming 
foliage from trees still nourished by the moisture below; and you 
may recognise the lines of rivers and watercourses by the verdure 
that lines their beds and banks, contrasting strongiy with the 
surrounding barrenness. It may be imagined how, in such a country, 
rivers which continue to run in time of drought are prized ; how 
springs and watercourses are the. points round which the farmers 
centre; and why ‘fontein’ is the terminal to the names of so many 
places all over the country. These river-beds, sometimes 200 yards 
or more in width, and either dry or nearly so, are at times filled with 
mountain torrents, overflowing their banks, and are then impassable 
to the vehicles of the country. When there is not too much water 
they are passed by means of ‘ drifts,’ which are roadways formed 
through their beds. In two cases the railway between Cape Town 
and Beaufort West has been temporarily taken through similar ‘drifts ;’ 
and the question has been mooted whether it would not be better 
to suffer the loss and inconvenience of occasional stoppage to the 
traffic by floods, than to go to the expense of constructing the large 
bridges which would be required to cover flood openings. 

The rivers in general, in this strange country, are, so to speak, 
useless for the purposes for which rivers are in other countries em- 
ployed. They are dry in a comparatively short period after heavy rain- 
falls, and are not available, therefore, for irrigation, cultivation, and 
the supply of villages, just when they are most wanted for these pur- 
poses; and they sometimes do much damage by overflowing their banks 
at inconvenient seasons. On the other hand, fertilising soil is in a few 
cases spread by them, and left behind as the flood waters subside. 

The Orange River, fed by the Vaal and the Caledon, is the 
principal river of South Africa. It runs in a westerly course for, say, 
1,200 miles, and varies in the width of its bed up to two miles. It 
presents numerous obstructions, and cannot be made navigable. It 
would otherwise be valuable in connecting the Orange River Free 
State, of which it forms the southern boundary, and a large proportion 
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of Southern Africa, with the sea. The other rivers, such as Sunday 
River, the Friday River, the Great Fish River, the Kei River, &., 
do not serve even to bring timber from the interior, and their mouths 
are more or less blocked by bars. 

There is timber through parts of the country, and an ample supply 
in the Knysna forest, on the southern coast near Plettenberg Bay, 
where elephants are still found. Much of it is good and durable, 
such as stinkwood, sneezewood, blackwood, &c., available for con- 
struction, furniture, and fuel. But the supply is limited to a few 
portions only of this vast colony, and even where the wood is found 
the labour of cutting and transporting it is so great that it is generally 
cheaper to import teak, oak, fir,and other woods from other countries 
for constructive purposes. Trees of almost all descriptions might, 
however, be grown. The country and the climate would be im- 
mensely improved by extensive planting. There are plenty of 
situations where trees would flourish, but labour and expense and 
watering in the first instance are involved in the process. This is 
a bar to the performance of such work by private individuals seeking 
an immediate return for their outlay; but it is no bar to the opera- 
tions of a wise government having in view the permanent improve- 
ment of the country; and no more important step could be taken 
than that of systematically planting trees, preparing forests, and pro- 
viding for future supplies of timber, on ground adapted to the purpose. 

An entire exception to ordinary Cape scenery is found at Wynberg 
and its neighbourhood. In running by railway eight miles from Cape 
Town round the foot of the Table Mountain, you pass through woods 
and groves and pleasant places, through Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Newlands, and Claremont to Wynberg. The gentlemen employed in 
the Government offices at Cape Town, and the leading gentlemen of 
business in the city, delight to reside in these neighbourhoods. The 
Governor-General’s country house, the Bishop’s ‘ Court,’ the residence 
of the late Premier and his charming family, and the mansion of Mr. 
Ebden, are also found in these regions, which lead forward also to the 
vineyards of Constantia, and to Kalk Bay and Hoots Bay, points of sea- 
side bathing and resort. Consumptive and other patients frequent the 
hotels of Cogill, Drake, and Rathfelder in certain months; and no 
pleasanter climate or more salubrious spot can be found all the world 
over. The views of the mountain are always charming. You may 
enjoy the dense foliage below, or the fresher air and finer views above. 
You will find much hospitality and charming society of both sexes, 
but must not expect in that luxurious climate, of easy production and 
soft existence, all the energy that a new and youthful arrival from 

- England would naturally display; and there is red dust on the roads, 
which makes its marks unmistakably felt and seen in your bath of 
a morning, cn the leaves and stems of the trees, on linen, laces, and 
ribbons. The thatch of the houses is covered with it, so as to look 
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like velveteen, and it imparts a cheerful glow to everything within 
its reach. At Cogill’s hotel, which is strongly to be recommended 
to all intending visitors, you may live with all the comforts of home, 
and on reasonable terms. Three bright-eyed smiling maidens do 
nearly all the work of the establishment—even when twenty guests 
collect in the dining-room at seven o’clock—and are always ready to 
anticipate your smallest and most unreasonable wants. You may 
hire a pony and carriage at any hour, and drive it yourself, for visiting 
neighbouring friends or scenery. It affords the greater pleasure to 
be able to mention the above three hotels, because impartial testi- 
mony compels the admission that good hotels are not the rule in the 
colony, and the charges are frequently exorbitant. There are too 
many cases on record in which governors, and other distinguished as 
well as more lowly travellers, supposed to be fair game, have been 
made to pay more than the highest prices of Europe for very 
miserable accommodation and sustenance. On one occasion the eggs 
were-found to have cost about five shillings and sixpence a piece, and 
the question was asked, ‘were eggs scarce in that part of the country?’ 
The ready reply was made : ‘ Oh dear, no. Eggs are cheap enough ; it’s 
only governors that are scarce.’ On.a recent occasion, when we were 
ourselves leaving a well-known hotel at Graham’s Town, a heavy item 
appeared for ‘rooms waiting’ at the head of our bill, and it was 
stated to be the ‘custom’ of the house to charge for rooms from the 
time a telegram or letter was received until they were occupied— 
whatever the length of that time. It was not pretended that the 
rooms were kept, and indeed they were not available or ready when 
our party (of seven) to whom the bill applied arrived; but the entry 
of such a charge was an unvarying custom, and as a telegram had 
heen received two days before, inquiring whether rooms could be 
provided for the evening on which the party arrived, the rent 
for rooms for two extra nights must, it was stated, be paid. As it 
was the equally unvarying custom of our party not to pay such a 
charge, the amount was struck out, and a cheque for the balance was 
handed in by our secretary, who was received with uncourteous threats 
as to future legal proceedings which were not carried out. It is not 
too much to say that many of the hotels in the colony are capable of 
much improvement, that more courtesy and personal attention on the 
part of the proprietors to the accommodation and food of the guests, 
and better control in their respective establishments, could not fail 
to produce more satisfactory results. 

Let not the farmer, however much accomplished, from the United 
Kingdom, imagine that he can farm to advantage in South Africa 
without having gone through a careful and special apprenticeship. 
This is not merely true with regard to the colony generally, but also 
in reference to particular districts. The western are generally earlier 
than the eastern seasons, which are nearly the reverse of ours; and 
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there are peculiarities of soil, climate, veldt, and contingencies in 
different districts. The cattle accustomed to a region of sweet veldt 
will sicken and die when suddenly transferred to and kept waiting 
too long in a district of sour veldt, and vice versa. Especially 
is it necessary to pass through one of those terrible and depressing 

iods of drought, in order to obtain actual experience of its 
effects. Of the different avocations, ostrich farming is that which 
is the most novel to the European settler. This business has 
spread rapidly, and is still extending over different parts of the 
colony. The breeding, rearing, and plucking of these birds appear 
in some districts to be the most profitable of occupations. Each 
chick is worth about 151. when three weeks old, and some of the 
old birds fetch 250/. a-piece. The hen sits by day and the cock 
by night on perhaps twelve to fourteen eggs for six weeks, 
but they do not generally breed till they are four years old. The 
sitting hen looks from a distance like a heap of dried sticks or 
manure, with her long neck stretched out on the ground. In disturb- 
ing a nest you are liable to attack from both birds, and they inflict 
serious injuries with the toe of either leg, unless kept off. For this 
purpose a long stick is employed, with prongs of natural branches at 
the end of it. Thus armed you may approach them at all times. 
These birds are very silly and clumsy. They easily break their legs 
in dancing about for joy when released, or in trying to run over a 
fence. They are kept in their kraals by fences of bush cut and laid 
on the ground with or without wire, or by walls no higher than their 
chests. The chicks are like hedgehogs with long necks and legs, and 
follow their owner, who feeds them, anywhere ; but they are stopped 
by a little rail nine inches or twelve inches high. Poor Mr. Tillbrook, 
of Glenconnor, on the Graaf Reynet line, who kindly initiated us 
into all the mysteries of his farm, who had spent 6,000/. on it, and 
had 263 ostriches, was almost in despair. He had ‘hardly had 
any rain for three years,’ and he said calmly, ‘I begin to think, sir, 
that this is a very dry country;’ adding: ‘ My ostriches are now 
beginning to refuse their mealies (Indian corn), and that is a very 
bad symptom.’ The feathers from a good bird may be worth 151, at 
each plucking. It is found better to cut them off, and to allow the 
young feathers to grow for a month or so afterwards before pulling 
out the old ones, which is done by nippers. Artificial hatching 
with a good system has proved very successful. More eggs are 
obtained, and feathers are not injured by the sitting of the old birds. 
Either a wide range, or a full supply of artificial food, such as lucerne, 
clover, mealies, chopped bushes, and crushed bones, granite, ‘sand, 
and shells, is necessary. They thrive in the hot sun, but require the 
green food following on rain to keep them in healthy condition; 
and the supply of artificial food during prolonged drought becomes of 
course difficult and expensive. 

The towns and villages have their peculiarities as well as the 
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country. Capetown, the metropolis, is like no other place in the 
world. The celebrated Table Mountain, flanked on the left by the 
Devil’s Peak, rises to a height of 3,500 feet on one side; and the 
Lion Mountain, with its ‘head’ and ‘rump,’ is on the other side of 
the valley in which the city lies. Its docks, as well as Table Bay, 
swarm with fish ; and the air is alive with sea-birds, some of which 
plunge into the water from great heights. The buildings are mostly 
Dutch, low, and yellow or brown. Amongst the modern buildings 
is the Museum—containing an excellent library and good collections 
of scientific subjects—at the head of the town, adjoining the Botanical 
Gardens, and opposite Government House. These are pleasant places 
for a stroll, and the only ones in the city. For others it is necessary 
to go outside of it, ‘round the Kloof’—which means round the Lion 
Mountain—or to the Wynberg suburbs. Capetown might easily be 
the healthiest of cities, but it has been, for want of proper sanitary 
arrangements, one of the most unhealthy, and few appear to live 
in it who can escape from it. The ‘ south-easter,’ ordinarily called 
the ‘Doctor,’ is looked for anxiously to blow away dust, dirt, and 
smells; which it does periodically and with unpleasant violence. 
But the most interesting effect of the ‘ south-easter’ is seen in the 
‘table-cloth. During the prevalence of that wind cloud forms 
visibly and rapidly from the warm air suddenly cooled in its 
ascent on the Wynberg side of the Table Mountain, passes over 
the mountain in thick masses, so as to present the appearance 
of a permanent covering, and, pouring down from the summit, 
is as quickly and entirely dispersed by warm air from the valley, 
which it encounters in its descent over the city. When these pheno- 
mena are illuminated by a brilliant sunset, the effects are grand 
beyond description. The breakwater in progress, extending from 
the shore into the bay, already affords valuable shelter ; and steamers 
are able, under cover of it, to enter the docks as soon as they have 
satisfied the port authorities in the matter of health. Hansom cabs, 
Malays with pagoda-like hats and wooden clogs, held between the 
two first. toes by a button, are conspicuous there as elsewhere, and 
the railway station is within an easy drive. The Malays of Capetown 
lead, apparently, a happy life—working three days a week, making 
constant pleasure excursions to the suburbs, and dressing in the 
quaintest costumes and the brightest colours. The urban population 
is 33,000—English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Italians, 
Germans, French, and Americans, besides Hottentots, Kaffirs, Coolies, 
and Malays. Including the suburbs and the rural population, these 
numbers are doubled. 

Leaving Capetown, you may go by railway to the older districts 
of settlement—Stellenbosch, Paarl, and Wellington—all within fifty 
miles of Capetown, where 1,000,000 gallons of wine and 100,0U0 
gallons of brandy are produced, where granite for the docks is quarried, 
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and where Huguenots and Dutchmen rival each other with their 
orange groves. Further forward by railway, through the Tolbagh 
Kloof, and round two sides of a triangle, you come to the little town 
of Worcester, with a small palace, originally built by Lord Charles 
Somerset, and garden to suit, for the Civil Commissioner, and water 
running down both sides of the streets! Onward again, through the 
difficult engineering works of the Hex River Valley, the railway 
surmounts mountain regions, with heavy gradients of 1 in 40, and 
sharp curves of 5 chains radius, like an Alpine route; and then the 
country looks more and more desolate until in the wild region called 
‘the Gouph,’ extending all the way to Beaufort West, it looks as if 
no living thing could exist. It required courage to project a railway 
through a country where for 240 miles there is not a single village. 
Beaufort West is the terminus of the western system of railways as 
now contemplated, but further extensions will be required towards 
the eastern districts, and towards the richer sources of. traffic in the 
interior, if full advantage is to be derived from them in developing 
the agricultural wealth of the country, and the through business by 
which alone they can be made self-supporting. 

In travelling from Capetown to the eastern districts, a land 
journey is almost out of the question. Stopping at Mossel Bay to land 
Dutch cheese, Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits, and other numerous 
articles of internal consumption, the steamers usually compass the 
390 nautical miles to Algoa Bay in parts of two days and two nights. 
Here is the second town of the Cape colony as regards the number of 
its inhabitants, and the rival of Capetown as regards its enterprise 
and commerce. Whilst Capetown is a city of business, of government, 
and, in a very moderate degree, of pleasure, Port Elizabeth isa city of 
business only. Wives and families are merely companions of men who 
deal in wool, skins, diamonds, ostrich feathers, &c., from the interior, 
and who supply the wants of the farmers, from an agricultural engine 
to a tin (for there are no pots) of Dundee marmalade. There are 

14,600 people in ‘the Bay,’ as Port Elizabeth is more frequently 
called, mainly in trade or commerce. There being always more or 
less surf on the coast, merchandise is landed in surf-boats, specially 
constructed with flat bottoms. They sail well in a heavy sea, as I 
have personally experienced, and are beached in the surf; and they 
are loaded and unloaded by Fingoes and Kaffirs, whose only garments 
are thick cloths round their necks on which they rest heavy packages. 
Formerly passengers, ladies as well as gentlemen, were carried on 
shore by these men; but there is now a quay beyond the surf, on 
which passengers and some goods are landed. Those who can do so 
live on ‘ the hill,’ at the top of which there is a small park, containing 
the Botanical Gardens. The club is, however, the most attractive 
institution of the place. It has bedrooms attached to it, and is 
admirably managed, and the members are most kind in allowing 
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strangers and visitors'to partake of its privileges.’ The ladies, who 
are the principal complainants, have no advantage from it, but. the 
contrary; and on first marrying and taking up a residence in ‘the 
Bay’ they find it very dull. Those who remain subside, after. two or 
three years, into a condition of inactivity, if not of contentment or 
satisfaction. There are no walks, no drives, no amusements—they. 
are naturally tired of going up and down ‘the hill,’ on a road steep 
and dusty, and of the fine view of the bay from the summit; and, 
like other ladies in other places, they continually enumerate to the 
casual visitor, when they have the good fortune to receive one, the 
length of time that has elapsed since ‘ they have had a change.’ The 
‘vley,’ a small sheet of water (when it is not dried up), must not be 
forgotten. It has been the subject of much serious discussion, and 
many debates in the council chamber. It serves to supply the club 
bedrooms with mosquitoes, two swans with wading-ground, and a 
number of people with the means of controversy. The greater part 
of a million of money is to be spent, under the advice of Sir John 
Coode, in forming an iron viaduct 1,000 yards long, through the 
water of the bay, to a landing jetty at the end of it; and railways 
are partly completed, #i@ Uitenhage, to Graaf Reynet, and to Cradock 
and Grahamstown. When the Cradock line has been further extended 
to Colesberg, Bloemfontein, the Diamond Fields, and through the 
Orange River Free State, Port Elizabeth and the Bay will acquire 
the importance that its natural position would seem to justify.. But 
this is a delicate question. There are strong feelings, which we can- 
not do more than hint at here, between the wise men of the east 
and their rivals of the west, as to the direction which the railways 
for the interior should take, and as to the port that should be favoured 
in the matter of exports and imports for distant and fertile regions. 
The capital of the eastern districts, and the prettiest town in the 
colony, is Grahamstown, with 1,200 houses, and a population of 
9,000. It is forty miles from the mouth of the Kowie, and within 
two years it will be connected with Port Elizabeth, vid the Alivedale 
junction, with the Cradock line. The country is difficult, and looks 
more adapted in some places for wild animals than for railways, and 
the works will be heavy. But they have made much progress, and 
much money has been already spent upon them. . Grahamstown was 
originally established as a military frontier post, and it throve in 
that capacity in spite of the misfortunes of its first settlers—the Albany 
brethren, who suffered much from floods, drought, locusts, and Kaffirs. 
It has now been superseded as a frontier town by King William’s 
Town, which may be reached by road from Port) Elizabeth, wit 
Grahamstown, or by sea from Port Elizabeth to East: London, and by 
rail from the latter place. In following the latter route, we were 
fortunate in not being detained, as others had been, for days, outside 
the bar at East London. The lifeboat was able to face the surf for 
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the first time for three days, and to take us off, seven in number, 
with our baggage; but we watched a surf-boat struggling for an hour 
without being able to make perceptible way in endeavouring to pass 
from the harbour to the steamer, and it was not found possible to do 
any more with surf-boats on that day. The warp on which they were 
hauled across the bar, and through the surf, until the tug could catch 
hold of them, had become embedded in the sand, and could not be 
released. A breakwater is under construction at the mouth of the 
Buffalo River, and Sir J. Coode is reported to be sanguine as to the 
result of this and other works in permanently improving the entrance 
to that river. Meanwhile the work of landing or embarking at East 
London is uncertain and risky. The mouth of the river is choked 
with sand. The surf frequently renders the bar impassable, even in 
calm clear weather. When we. re-embarked, on board the ‘ Kaffir,’ 
—afterwards lost on her next voyage from Capetown eastward—the 
excellent superintendent of the Union Company, Captain Baynton, 
who was on board, said, as we reached the ship in the lifeboat: ‘I 
watched you through the surf, and thought you bore a charmed life ;’ 
and in her next trip the same lifeboat was upset, and several lives 
were lost. We heard also, on reaching Capetown, of the wreck of 
the only two vessels we had left lying off East London. The two 
villages of East London on the west, and Panmure on the east of the 
Buffalo, will no doubt improve and increase if the harbour be made 
more accessible; but at present they are not agreeable places to land 
in, to remain in, or to embark from, though the neighbouring scenery is 
some of it very enjoyable. So also is the ride from Panmure to King 
William’s Town, or to ‘ King,’ as they have an annoying way of 
calling the town. At the various stations on the East London and 
Queenstown Railway, and at the Blaney Junction with the King 
William’s Town branch, farmers and their families, and friendly Kaffirs 
and their families, had collected for protection. The goods shed 
at Blaney was full of Dutch families, all living—men, women, and 
children—in one big building, the beds on the lines of rails, and the 
furniture and cooking apparatus on the goods platform. At Berlin, 
there was a congregation of Kaffir huts, and the system of ‘ blanket 
Kaffir’ life was carried on selon les régles. A war dance with assegais, 
undertaken at the request of some of our party, was performed with 
spirit by men with and without breeches, blankets, and miscellaneous 
suits; and the women got much excited, jumping about and shrieking, 
especially the older and uglier samples of the race, with their babies 
tied, as usual, on their backs. The girls received offerings of cigars and 
tobacco, and smoked them with great gusto, and were many of them 
much ornamented with bracelets, anklets, and beads. A few had 
clean blankets, freshly dyed with red ochre, round their shoulders or 
waists. They are well able to appreciate and appraise their own 
value—one of them saying that she was only worth ten cows, whilst a 
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very good-looking girl would be worth twenty-five cows. At the Kei 
Road Station, the point de départ for the disturbed districts, there 
was a still more motley assemblage of protectors and protected— 
escorts of regular troops for ammunition and provisions arriving and 
departing—volunteers encamped under tents, wagon-covers, huts, of 
iron, wood, or buskhes—people of all colours and all nations, scattered 
about in confusion amidst heat, dust, and dirt. The rails were laid 
further, up to and a few miles beyond the Kaboussie River, and 
at the end of them we took ‘Cape carts’ with four horses to each, 
to drive towards Queenstown. The road to that place forms the 
western boundary of Sandilli’s location, and the railway is being . 
constructed along the same line of country, passing Greytown, the 
Toise River, the Thomas River, Tylden, and Cathcart. Few workmen 
were left on the railway. The engineers’ quarters and camps, and 
the platelayers’ houses, were fortified by stone turrets at the corners, 
or chevaua-de-frise formed with wheelbarrows, shovels, and pick- 
axes tied together by telegraph wire. The engineers and their men 
had turned soldiers ; the sailors from H.M.S. ‘Active’ were escorting 
ammunition northward. At Tylden, torpedo mines had been prepared, 
to be exploded outside the buildings in the faces of any approaching 
hostile Kaffirs. The drive over the mountain passes and along the 
Bontebok Flats and through the valleys, first to Cathcart and then 
to Queenstown, was (in January) very hot, but very charming. 

The varieties of mountain scenery were infinite, and, lying on the 
grass in the valley of the Imvani, we could see in the distance the 
smoke of Gongobella’s burning kraal, as the result of the operations 
of 750 men who had been despatched from Queenstown and the 
neighbourhood at two o’clock that morning. Some hostile Kaffirs 
on the hills had repulsed a small body of men who had endeavoured 
to join the main body. The Braamnek Pass and the road running 
over it into Kaffirland were also in our view, and a laager, or camp 
of Dutch and other farmers, collected for mutual protection, was 
about half a mile from the pass on the Queenstown side. At Tylden 
the piers were finished for the bridge over the Zwart Kei River, and 
the little hotel had its front windows planked and loopholed. At the 
side, loopholes were cut in the cotton blinds! M. Fraschet’s inn, 
between Stutterheim and Greytown, was, to his disgust, so much 
darkened by its fortifications that we were obliged to eat our 
luncheon by the light of two tallow-candles. He had received a 
message from his friend Sandilli, the chief of the rebellious Gaikas, to 
the effeet that he would not interfere with his house nor with any 


,of his guests—that he had issued orders to his tribe not to molest 


it—that he was at present very poor and had no money—and he 
would be much obliged for a bottle of brandy and a stick of tobacco. 
They were duly forwarded, and a second request of the same descrip- 


tion was also promptly complied with. 
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At Greytown great numbers of Gaikas régistered as loyal were 
living along the foot of the mountain, and near a stream, in charge 
of their flocks and herds, which covered the mountain sides. A 
considerable population has sprung up there within the last few 
months, and they seemed quite at: home, with their moderate wants of 
huts, blankets, &c., all supplied, and maraern little naked black 
children running about: 

Queenstown is a thriving place of nearly 5,000 inhabitants, 
originally built on the idea of its being defensible, with its market- 
place in the shape of a hexagon, and streets radiating from its angles. 
At King William’s Town, containing about 4,000 inhabitants, the 
Grey Hospital is the principal building. The Governor-General 
was living in, and had occupied for five months, a barrack-room, with 
the officers of his personal staff in adjoining rooms. The Premier 
(Colonial Secretary) was living in an hotel, and the War Minister in 
a small lodging house, with the best accommodation that the little 
town in its strained condition could afford. We should, on our 
arrival, have slept, two of us, in a railway carriage at the station, if 
it had not been for the kindness of Mr. Molteno, who found us a room 
and meals at his hotel; and should have fared badly for a previous 
dinner but for the hospitality of Mr. Merriman, the active and 
energetic Commissioner of Public Works and War Minister, and his 
very charming wife, who, we were sorry to find, displaced two other 
expected guests to make room for us. 

From this point instructions were being hourly issued, and arrange- 
ments made, for the prosecution of the Kaffir war, in regard to 
which so much ought to be said. This is not the place for any 
detailed discussion on such a subject, but I cannot pass it over without 
a few words, especially as the questions connected with the conduct 
of it were the occasion of a rupture between the Governor and his 
Cabinet, imminent at the time of our visit, which ended in separation 
shortly afterwards. The policy which was adopted after the last Kaffir 
‘war of 1853 was to settle the frontier with colonists, who, as burghers, 
received free grants of land on the condition of their providing to 
a certain extent for frontier defence ; and to set apart ‘ locations’ 
and ‘reserves’ for the natives. The Kaffirs, in fact, thus received 
some of the best tracts of land in the country, and many of them 
prospered in their own way. But this policy has not been successful 
in many important respects. It has served to maintain, under 
ignorant and dissolute chiefs, a system of imperiwm in imperio 
which has not been for the good either of the Kaffirs themselves or 
of the colony. Sandilli, for instance, a drunken decrepit old man, 
of no manner of good to his 25,000 people, yet retained, as their 
chief, sufficient authority to recall, by the mere mention of his 
name, those who were at work in different parts of the colony, on 
the expectation of war. And the maintenance of his subjects on this 
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location prevented their general dispersion and their greater utility 
in providing the farmers and others with the labour which they so 
much required, and which the Kaffirs were so well able to provide. 
The system has also been highly prejudicial to the Kaffirs themselves, 
inasmuch as it has served to retain them in the life of barbarism, 
idleness, and witchcraft, in which they naturally live, in place of teach- 
ing them to perform useful work, to respect themselves as more 
valuable members of society, and to appreciate the advantages of 
civilisation. They increase in numbers faster than the Europeans of 
the colony, and superintendents and missionaries have been planted 
amongst them with a view to their improvement. But their progress 
in civilisation and evangelisation has been extremely limited, and they 
have not been prevented from again engaging in hostilities which must 
be the occasion of much loss of life and cattle to them, and of much 
expense and difficulty to the colony. The Kaffirs who have been 
specially engaged for railway and other work during the last few years, 
at comparatively high wages, have in many instances not cared to 
remain longer than was necessary to attain the special objects of their 
ambition. With money enough to purchase a gun and two or three 
wives, they could return to their huts and their blankets without any 
further obligation to work. The trouble and cost of engaging and 
training them was in great part thrown away when, after a short time, 
they could retire with a sufficient independence, and live afterwards in 
idleness themselves upon the labour of their wives. However active 
the European officers and missionaries might be, their work was 
necessarily resultless under such conditions, and experience has shown 
the impossibility of christianising savages without also changing 
their mode of life. There are, of course, exceptions to all rules, but 
in dealing with masses of natives living in their natural condition, 
such as the Kaffirs of South Africa, it may be considered as proved that 
they may best be acted upon for good by teaching them the dignity 
of labour, the virtue of self-respect, and the advantages of skill and 
knowledge, as steps to a higher state of existence, and to the substitu- 
tion of Christian teaching in place of witchcraft and superstition. 
Now that war has again broken out,' it is desirable to bear these 
truths in view, and to consider not only how peace can by victory 
most rapidly be obtained, but also how it can be most effectually and 
permanently secured in the interest of all parties and to the advantage 
of the colony. During the last six months, whilst it has been con- 
sidered from time to time that the war was nearly at an end, or 
would be so in a continual fortnight, disaffection has only been 
gaining ground, and there has not been unanimity, so necessary in 
all warlike operations, amongst the imperial and colonial authorities. 
The burghers and some ofthe colonial forces, equally efficient in the 


1 This was written in March 1878, and sdéme of the recommendations -have 
already been carried out. 
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saddle and with the rifle, are more dreaded by the Kaffirs, and appre- 
ciated by the colonists. They are admirable for special operations 
and short periods. But they have no staying power. They commonly 
retire with such cattle as they capture when they and their horses are 
exhausted, when they have consumed the ammunition and provisions 
they carry with them, and when their homes urgently require their 
presence. The imperial troops on the other hand, moving more 
slowly, and unable to pursue hostile Kaffirs, have the advantages of 
organisation, discipline, and persistent action. Combined under 
one authority, these two descriptions of forces would insure, under 
proper arrangements, ultimate success. Employed as they were 
under separate authorities, with antagonistic views, they worked 
under great disadvantages. It might be better to withdraw the 
Lieutenant-General and the imperial troops, and to leave the colonists 
to fight it out with the Kaffirs. It might be better to placezthe 
colonial troops under the Lieutenant-General, and to vest him with 
the military responsibility of the war. But divided action, separate 
objects, and mutual distrust were unfortunate combinations. It was 
no wonder that Sir Bartle Frere, with all his forbearance, felt at last 
the necessity of putting an end to such a state of things. The 
imperial troops were successful in the operations they undertook 
for clearing portions of territory, and the colonial troops were 
equally successful in such isolated operations as they carried out. 
But, for want of a good intelligence department, the Government 
knew little, compared with what they ought to have known, of the 
movements of hostile chiefs, whilst the Kaffirs were well acquainted 
with every movement of Government troops ; and the result of the 
operations generally was only to add fuel to the fire, as fresh 
tribes joined in foolish and increasing rebellion. In all wars it is 
necessary to keep steadily in view some permanent objects, which, if 
they can be obtained, will secure victory and end the strife. How 
may the Kaffirs be best overcome? Not by occupying portions of 
territory, which they may afterwards reoccupy; not by making 
isolated attacks on strong positions and slaughtering them 100 or 
more at atime; not by merely capturing cattle from them. These 
systems have been tried as yet without success. There is another 
system more promising, which I ventured to propose in the colony, 
and which met with approval in the highest quarters. The Kaffirs 
have no personal interest in the war, but the contrary. They 
fight only at the command of their chiefs. The war may best be 
ended by the capture and detention of those chiefs, whom it would 
be better to keep alive, so as to avoid the necessity for further 
operations for the capture of their successors. Proper intelligence is 
required, and should be obtained, of the movements and position from 
day to day of those chiefs. If Sandilli, Kreli, Gongobella,? were 


* Sandilli and Gongobella have since, apparently, been killed or captured, 
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regularly hunted down, one after the other, by bands organised and 
concentrated for that special purpose, and were finally captured, the 
shooting of individual Kaffirs, the capture of cattle, the temporary 
occupation of territory, would meanwhile be unnecessary, except as 
contributing to that one object. When it was achieved, the pacifi- 
cation and occupation of the country would be comparatively an easy 
task. And the Government would then be wise in destroying the 
system of Kaffir chieftainships altogether; in taking upon itself 
the direct superintendence and management of the different reserves 
and locations, and ultimately of all Kaffir territory; in encouraging 
the dispersion of the Kaffirs as labourers and workmen throughout 
the colony; and in thus contributing to the benefit of the farmer 
and the employer, the good of the Kaffir, and the development of 
the industrial resources of the country. 

To conclude, South Africa is, physically, politically, and com- 
mercially, a country of peculiarities and anomalies. The moun- 
tains are innumerable, occupying much useful space, and adding 
enormously to the difficulties of communication and transport ; but 
they are not sufficiently high in some cases to receive and in others 
to retain snow, and thus to feed constant streams; and they prevent 
the rain from reaching the interior by intercepting much of it. 
There are numerous rivers, but they are not navigable, and many 
of them become dry when their waters are most required. The 
rainfall, precious as it is in such a climate, is allowed to run 
rapidly to the sea, when it might in numberless instances easily be 
caught and utilised as a source of wealth and plenty. There are 
forests with valuable timber that is not employed, and vast tracts 
where trees might be usefully planted for the improvement of the 
climate and future consumption. There are harbours without shelter, 
and ports at which it is frequently impossible to embark or disem- 
bark passengers or goods. Half a million of men, women, and child- 
ren, admirably adapted for labour, and whose services, properly 
rendered, would at once bring a full tide of prosperity to the country, 
are allowed to lead for the most part idle, useless, and vicious lives ; 
and are turned to the worst possible account in being trained to fight 
each other, and those who ought to be their friends and employers, in 
successive wars. Hereditary animosity thus takes the place of mutual 
obligation and advantage. With a soil and climate in which, under 
proper arrangements, almost every product of the earth might in the 
greatest perfection and profusion be cheaply produced, there is hardly 
any article of food or clothing that is not imported from less favoured 
countries. Even Swiss condensed milk is carried for long distances 
on ox-wagons through pastoral regions. But life is too easy : energy is 
wanting: the climate is in some parts too luxurious: high aims and 
wise measures have not yet been worked out with persistent determina- 
tion. Poverty of resource reigns in the midst of plentiful opportunity. 
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It is a country of waste and wastes. Its roads are lined with bottles, 
tins, and careases, and its coasts with wrecks. Representative insti- 
‘tutions work indifferently, amidst a Babel of tongues, for want of 
representative men; and the great future yet open to the colony 
depends, as will have been seen, under good government and healthy 
enterprise, upon a few main conditions:—1l. A supply of labour. 
2. The storage of water and irrigation. 3. The planting of trees. 
4, Improved means of communication. 

I write in no captious spirit. I do not allude to these peculi- 
arities, anomalies, and wants, for the sake of complaint or of finding 
fault. I know how great is the desire for improvement amongst 
the intelligent and thinking in the community—from the distin- 
guished Governor-General in his barrack-room down to the smallest 
proprietor in his modest farmhouse. I know how much money is 
being and has been spent on road-bridges, railways, and other facilities 
for communication. But I realise also how much has yet to be 
done before South Africa can fulfil its happy destiny. I trust that 
the above sketch may in a small degree lead to discussion or 
reflection, and thus assist in the good work; and I shall always, 
in any case, take the highest interest in the prosperity of the colony, 
in which I have met with a very kind reception, and to which I 
have paid a very pleasant visit. 


Henry W. Tyrer. 





PERSONAL RULE: A REPLY. 


Tue reader of political reviews and magazines, and those insatiable 
politicians who devour the Long Vacation speeches of our public men, 
must have been conscious for some time past of a novel element 
creeping into the controversies of the day. When rival statesmen 
had abused each other to their hearts’ content but a short time since, 
we might still have searched the most vehement of their diatribes in 
vain to find the name of the highest personage in the realm dragged 
into the quarrel. Within the last two years, however, and more 
particularly since the publication of the last two volumes of the Life 
of the Prince Consort, a whisper swelling by degrees into a distinct 
party cry has been raised against ‘ personal government,’ which first 
Baron Stockmar, and secondly the present Prime Minister, are charged 
with attempting to revive. I confess I have never been able to under- 
stand what the charge means, and for a long time I thought very little 
about the matter. But when I observed no less an authority than Mr. 
Goldwin Smith writing as if he really believed that the alarm was a 
just one, and not a mere scarecrow invented for party purposes, I 
began to wonder ; and as wonder is the parent of knowledge, I hoped I 
might sooner or later find out what this mystery may be. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is not a man to be led astray by will o’ the wisps, or to 
imperil his reputation by endorsing a puerility. There must be more, 
I. thought, in this than meets the eye—something which is known 
only to those who are behind the scenes, and which simple outsiders 
like myself naturally fail to comprehend. When Mr. Dunckley’s 
article on Personal Rule appeared in this Review, I turned to it at 
once for information. But I did not find myself much forwarder. 


I found, indeed, that 


of late the nation has begun to feel that it has not the same control as it once 
had over what may truly be called its destinies—those decisions in matters of 
policy which tell upon the future with the combined forceof logic and of fact. 
We are half aware of being led by unseen guides away from the beaten track. 
The helm of the State is governed by orders which we have not given and are 
not permitted to hear. In proportion as the consciousness of the nation becomes 
restricted and paralysed we seem to discern the growing expansion of a subtile 
political presence, ‘ vast if undefined,’ which draws into itself the vitality we 
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are losing, and, in kindly consideration for our diminished powers, eases us of the 
trouble of volition. 


But as I read this I felt myself in the position of Rasselas when he 
asked Imlac what might be the precise meaning of his advice to live 
according to nature. ‘To live according to nature,’ said the philo- 
sopher, ‘ is to act always with due regard to the fitness arising from 
the relations and qualities of causes and effects; to concur with the 
great and unchangeable scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate 
with the general disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things.’ The Prince, adds Johnson, soon found that this was ‘ one of 
the sages whom he should understand less as he heard him longer.’ 
Mr. Dunckley’s explanation, if he will excuse me for saying so, still 
requires to be explained, if plain men are to understand him. I am 
still obliged to ask what is the precise meaning of personal govern- 
ment. It cannot mean merely the exercise of unquestioned preroga- 
tives by Ministers responsible to Parliament; for personal govern- 
ment in that sense has never ceased to exist in this country, and 
cannot therefore be revived. It cannot mean the revival of the 
monarchical constitution which existed before 1688; for although 
Mr. Dunckley distinctly charges Lord Beaconsfield with ‘seeking to 
restore the monarchy to the position it occupied in the days of 
Charles the First,’ charity forbids us to suppose that he really means 
what he says. 

What I have always understood by personal rule is the claim 
of the Sovereign to dictate the policy of the government, to require 
that his Ministers shall recommend it to Parliament with their 
united authority, and to dismiss them if they decline to do so. As 
in England it is useless to dismiss one Ministry unless another 
can be found possessing the confidence of the House of Commons, 
personal government further implies either some machinery for 
influencing or managing that assembly, or else that the King should 
always be sure of support if he appeals to the nation. By one means 
or the other George the Third did succeed in exercising this power 
for the greater part of his reign. He did so during Lord North’s 
administration. He did so on Pitt’s return to power in 1804. And 
again in the case of Lord Grenville in 1806. But it is not asserted 
to my knowledge that her Majesty has done anything of the kind. 
Does anybody pretend to say that on the Eastern question, for instance, 
or the Afghan question, the Queen took one view and Lord Beacons- 
field another, and that the Premier, like Lord North, suppressed his 
own convictions in deference to the will of her Majesty? Personal 
government means government by the Sovereign in person. It has 
never yet been understood to mean simply the concurrence of the 
Crown and the Minister in any given course of policy distasteful to 
the country or otherwise. The expression was made use of by Lord 
North himself during the negotiations which preceded the formation 
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of the Coalition Ministry. There was to be nothing ‘ personal,’ he 
agreed, in the new system. And at another time he described the 
system of George the Third from 1770 to 1782 as ‘government by 
departments,’ the King himself being chief minister, and directing 
the whole machine. But nobody called it personal government when 
her Majesty, through Mr. Gladstone, exercised her royal prerogative 
to override one branch of the Legislature. 

Personal government is when the Sovereign acts by himself on his 
own personal convictions, and it does not imply that he is to have no 
convictions at all, or that on subjects with which he is specially well 
acquainted he is never to offer a suggestion. I mean that it has never 
been held to imply this; and that whenever the personal govern- 
ment of any of our own kings or of any Continental sovereign has 
been the subject of discussion, it has been held to mean a great 
deal more. I am not now concerned in defending Baron Stockmar, 
or the late Prince Consort, or King Leopold. But I think it will be 
found, that if during the administration of Lord John Russell and 
Lord Aberdeen, the Queen, as Mr. Dunckley says, ‘ actually took a side,’ 
it was not so much due to the teaching of Baron Stockmar, who had 
recommended ‘ absolute neutrality,’ as to the counsels of those friends 
of her youth who have generally been considered the special champions 
of the Constitution. This advice to the Crown to keep quite above and 
aloof from party, was called ‘nonsense’ by Lord Melbourne. This, 
however, by the way. I hope to say a few words presently on the 
attitude of the Crown towards political parties and politics. At pre- 
sent I return to the question of what is practically meant by personal 
government in Mr. Dunckley’s essay. 

The treaty-making power of the Crown, he says, only strains 
the Constitution, but does not violate it; and he will not therefore 
undertake to call the Anglo-Turkish convention an illustration 
of personal government. All I can say is, that if this prerogative 
is any real strain on the Constitution, the Constitution must be 
uncommonly tough: since it has borne the same strain without 
injury for nearly two hundred years. The employment of Indian 
troops, he says, can only be reconciled to the Constitution by ‘ special 
pleading.’ If Mr. Dunckley calls the speech of Lord Cairns on 
that subject special pleading, he has of course the same right to 
do so as he has to charge Lord Beaconsfield with a deliberate 
attempt to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts. I think he has 
been unwise in exercising this right, just as all men are unwise who 
seek to strengthen a serious argument by the use of hyperbole. But 
that is a matter of opinion. It is not likely that I should attempt 
to reproduce the fine historical argument of the Lord Chancellor in 
a short Review article. But allowing, under protest, that there 
is a great deal to be said on both sides, the public, I think, has 
pretty plainly manifested its. opinion that the ministers who at a 
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eritical emergency did not shrink from the responsibility of action 
should be allowed the benefit of the doubt. These are the only two 
approximations to any evidence in support of his charge which 
Mr. Dunckley has to offer. One is worthless, because he does 
not even pretend himself that in making treaties without con- 
sulting Parliament the Queen is usurping any new prerogative ; 
and the other is worth very little, because in calling Indian troops 
to Malta the Government was, if not doing what had frequently 
been done before, only acting for the public good, on the maxim 
that salus populi swprema lex est, and in a manner which seems 
to have been directly contemplated by the India Bill of 1858. 
Mr. Dunckley dees not seem to see to what lengths his own argu- 
ment would carry him. If, says he, the Queen can summon 7000 
Sepoys to Malta, she might land 70,000 at Southampton, and 
destroy our liberties. Supposing that she might, what then ? 
Does not Mr. Dunckley see that his whole general argument rests 
on the very assumption which this particular argument destroys— 
the assumption, namely, that the Crown will not misuse to this 
extent the large powers which, as Mr. Gladstone so vividly points 
out, are still entrusted to it? It is assumed, says he, ‘that the 
various depositaries of power will respect one another, and display 
not less than an average sense of equity and of the public interests 
and rights.’ Certainly. The Constitution works through a series of 
general understandings, and depends entirely on the moderation and 
good sense of all parties concerned in it. But then this is just the 
guarantee we have that the Crown will not bring 70,000 Sepoys to 
Southampton. We have no other guarantee that it may not equally 
misuse all its other great powers. Mr. Dunckley’s argument is as good 
in principle against any standing army at all, as it is against this 
particular employment of our Indian standing army. 

If Mr. Dunckley has nothing more to show than this, I main- 
tain that his case breaks down. For it is really idle to point to such 
circumstances as those of 1868 in support of this charge. To say 
that Mr. Disraeli was bound to resign as soon as he was beaten on 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and that the Queen had no right either 
to dissolve Parliament instead of accepting his resignation, or, suppos- 
ing that she had, to put off the dissolution till she could appeal to the 
new constituencies, is to fly in the face of our whole Parliamentary 
history. However, let us take the testimony of two eminent English- 
men, to both of whom I suppose Mr. Dunckley will defer—Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Macaulay. Writing of the ministerial transactions of 
1834-5, Sir Robert Peel deliberately weighs the comparative expedi- 
ency of the various courses then open to him, and justifies solely on 
grounds of convenience the one which he adopted. He thought that 
the King’s dismissal of his Ministers was a premature and impolitic 
step; but he most distinctly maintained that in so doing his Majesty 
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was acting strictly not only within the limits of the Constitution, but 
according to the spirit in which it was to be administered after the 
Reform Bill of 1832. And he considered that he was himseif, if he had 
chosen, perfectly at liberty to have tried conclusions with the existing 
Parliament, and to have endeavoured to wear out the adverse majority 
as Pitt had done in 1783. He was perfectly prepared, on constitutional 
grounds only, to take up a position in the House of Commons as the 
King’s Minister, though only at the head of a minority, and to 
encounter successive defeats till he had either converted the House or 
had enlisted the sympathies of the nation in his own favour. He did 
not adopt this course—not, I repeat, because it was unconstitutional, 
but because he thought it would be unsuccessful. 

Macaulay, writing of Mr. Pitt’s behaviour in 1783-4, says that, 
instead of dissolving at once, Pitt wisely determined to give public 
opinion time to ripen. According to Mr. Dunckley’s doctrine, Pitt 
should have resigned at once ; or, supposing that he ought to have dis- 
solved at once, then what appeared wisdom to Lord Macaulay was really 
a breach of the Constitution under the auspices of personal government. 
I return therefore to my original question. What has Lord Beacons- 
field done, with the one very doubtful exception of the Indian troops, 
which has not been done by almost every Prime Minister in succes- 
sion since the establishment of constitutional government ; and what 
has her Majesty done during the last four years of her reign which 
she has not been in the habit of doing without question ever since 
she came to the throne ? 

I may be told, perhaps, that there is no necessity to insist on the 
word revival: that prerogatives, the exercise of which has not hitherto 
been disputed, have been gradually becoming inconsistent with the 
expanding powers of the House of Commons; that there must be a 
first time for all objections to be raised; and that nobody is cut off from 
protesting against powers now, because up to the present moment they 
have been cheerfully recognised. Ifthis is what is meant: if the treaty- 
making power of the Crown, or the command of the army, is to be 
taken away from it; if the time has arrived when it is proper to make 
further changes in the Constitution, and to curtail the prerogatives 
which her Majesty has inherited from her ancestors—that is another 
question. If the real offence is not the revival of a dormant power, 
but the continued exercise of one which has never been suspended ; 
and if, as would then be the case, Parliament, and not the Crown, is 
the aggressor and innovator, the controversy assumes a different 
complexion; and all abuse levelled at particular persons is beside 
the mark. If we are to have a new Revolution, so be it. But nobody 
has a right to reproach either the Queen or her Ministers with the 
exercise of powers of which she finds herself in possession, and which 
had been continuously exercised down to the formation of the present 
Government. 
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If, however, we dismiss for the moment the question of prerogative, 
and come to those exhibitions of partiality and partisanship which 
Mr. Dunckley draws into the discussion, though they do not properly 
belong to it, it may be well perhaps to consider what can and what 
cannot be expected of a Constitutional Sovereign in his dealings 
with political parties. Mr. Dunckley seems to agree with Baron 
Stockmar and with Mr. Theodore Martin, that the Sovereign should 
maintain a position of absolute neutrality towards the leaders of 
parties on both sides. 

I am not going to contest this proposition. I want only to be 
quite clear about the meaning of it. If all it means is this, that 
the Sovereign is to take no share in party tactics, and is to accept 
in good faith the Ministers who from time to time may enjoy 
the confidence of Parliament, well and good. But if it means 
that no Constitutional Sovereign is to form an independent opinion 
of how this country should be governed, and is to adopt with 
equal sincerity the Radical system of to-day and the Conservative 
system of to-morrow, such a doctrine I maintain is monstrous, It is, 
of course, very difficult to draw the line between ‘a position of 
abeolute neutrality towards the leaders of parties’ and absolute 
indifference to the principles they represent. Constitutional Sove- 
reigns must simply do the best they can, and where their inten- 
tions are manifestly honest, they will not be harshly judged. Such 
a one is to abstain from all demonstrations likely to hurt the credit of 
his Ministers, and from all personal action intended to defeat their 
measures. He is, in fact, to give every Ministry in turn a fair field 
and no favour. But that he is to suppress his own individuality and 
change his political creed as often as he, is obliged to change his 
Ministers, no English statesman could have meant; and it must 
have been to some such theory as this last that Lord Melbourne 
applied the term ‘ nonsense.’ 

Prince Albert, in writing to Baron Stockmar in 1844, reminds 
him how he had always said that if the monarchy were to rise in 
popularity, it could only be by the Sovereign ‘keeping quite aloof 
from and above party.’ 

Now this was the language of George the Third and of the Patriot 
King. But then it had avery different meaning in those days from what 
it must necessarily bear in these. Party during the first ten years of 
George the Third’s reign went commonly by the name of connection ; 
and the word had a special propriety as signifying those combinations 
of great families which had arrogated to themselves the sole right of 
governing the country. How the country was to be governed, that 
right being conceded, was a subordinate question altogether, in which 
there was no broad line of demarcation between Whigs and Tories. 
The Tories were well disposed towards Parliamentary reform and 
free trade. The Whigs had more liberal views on the subject of 
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religious disabilities. But neither the one nor the other could put 
forward any superior claim to the confidence either of the Crown or 
the country based on any distinctive principle of domestic legislation. 
The difference lay between the Whig connections, who wished to have 
all real power in their own hands, and the Tory party, composed 
chiefly of country gentlemen, who desired to see the Crown inde- 
pendent. A good account of the State parties during the eighteenth 
century is to be found in the Autobiography of Lord Shelburne. 
And it is easy to see that the King might hold himself above and 
aloof from party in that sense of the word without holding himself 
above and aloof from political{principles at the same time. By stand- 
ing aloof from party, George the Third meant to assert his right to 
disregard that system of party organisation which practically compels 
the Sovereign to accept the Minister of the majority. If it does not 
mean that at the present day—and I, for one, do not suppose for a 
moment that Prince Albert meant that—then the practical effect of 
the maxim must be to make the Sovereign a political infidel, to save 
him from being a political partisan. Parties now are divided from 
each other on great questions which lie ‘at the root of political 
philosophy and affect the stability of all our cardinal institutions. 
It is ridiculous to assert that the Sovereign is to have no opinion 
of his own on questions of this nature which so nearly concern him- 
self; and if he is not neutral as to these, he cannot be really neutral 
towards the parties which represent them. 

This seems to be admitted to the fullest extent by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, from whom Mr. Dunckley seems to be quoting the 
following sentence: ‘The limit of concession by the Sovereign is 
at the point where he is willing to try the experiment of changing 
his Government ;'and the limit of concession by Ministers is at the 
point wheré they become unwilling to bear—what on the whole they 
must bear as long as they remain Ministers—the undivided responsi- 
bility of all ‘that is done in the Crown’s name.’ That is to say, the 
Sovereign may have opinions of his own on the great public questions 
of the day, which he may require his Ministers to adopt ; and if they 
refuse, try to find others more accommodating. He must do this, of 
course, subject to the approval of Parliament, and not, as George the 
Third did, by trying to evade or circumvent it: The line is to be 
drawn, I suppose, at that point. And within these limits, when the 
wishes of the Sovereign and the opinion of the House of Commons do 
not come into collision, I do not see where there is any room for 
personal government to show itself. It can surely signify nothing, as 
I have already said, when the policy of the Government meets with 
the cordial approval of both Parliament and the people, whether it 
has been suggested by the Sovereign to the Minister, or by the 
Minister to the Sovereign. 

Of course I know that the denouncers of personal rule wish a 
Von. IV.—No. 22. 4F 
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great deal more than this to be understood. There is that. “subtile 
political presence, vast if undefined,’ moving amongst us, on which 
Mr. Dunckley is so eloquent. But unless some friendly hand will do 
for me what Venus does for Aténeas in the second Aneid, and remove 
the cloud: which obscures my mortal vision, I fear I; shall still con- 
tinue unable to discern the hostile deities in the act of destroying 
the Constitution, the ; 
" dire facies inimicaque Trojee 
Numina magna Deim. 


I think that charges such as brought against Lord Beaconsfield 
by Mr. Dunckley and others should be substantiated ; and I believe 
that I shall have the public with me in saying that the case of the 
Indian troops, even were it very much stronger against Government 
than it really is, does not by itself substantiate them. A single 
doubtful step, even if it be doubtful, taken at a moment of great 
peril, when delay might have been fatal, is not enough to expose to 
accusations so odious the eminent statesman who is honoured by the 
confidence of this great nation, and the popular Sovereign’ whose 
regard for the principles of the Constitution has long been considered 
her best title to the esteem and affection of her subjects. 

The more extravagant of the statements which are advanced in 
Mr. Dunckley’s essay, refute themselves. I, however, can see no 
evidence even of that milder form of the revival of personal govern- 
ment which was attempted by her Majesty’s grandfather: nor, of 
course, would the charge have been made, had the Minister not 
been Lord Beaconsfield, and had Lord Beaconsfield not been the 
author of Coningsby and Sybil. His lordship has of course written 
much which, if interpreted literally and practically, might justify 
the expectation that when he had the opportunity of initiating such 
a revival, he would endeavour to make use of it. Those who can see 
in the speculations of Coningsby and Sybil a cut-and-dried system 
intended for immediate use, will naturally be on the watch for the 
first symptoms of its being carried into operation—nay, will probably 
detect such symptoms even where none exist. But to others who 
see them as they really are, merely the tentative reveries of an 
original mind dissatisfied with the Conservative compromise, and 
meditating how best to restore the political equilibrium which the 
first Reform Bill had deranged, no such disquieting apprehensions 
are likely to oceur. Mr. Disraeli was not of opinion that Sir Robert 
Peel had acted very wisely [in reorganising the Tory party on the 
basis of resistance to all further constitutional changes, and rebapti- 
sing it by the title of Conservative. He thought the designation an 
unhappy one, as promising more than’ the party would be capable of 
performing. It is now clear that he was right: and that the means 
through which Reform was carried, by teaching the populace its own 
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strength, has proportionately weakened what had hitherto been the 
conservative element in the State—the power of the landed aristo- 
cracy. This is the opinion which he puts into the mouth of Sidonia. 
* It is not the Reform Bill which has shaken the aristocracy of this 
country, but the means by which Reform was carried,’ replied 
Sidonia. ‘Physical force,’ said Lord Eskdale. ‘Or social power,’ 
said Sidonia. By social power must here be meant the power of that 
class of society which drove the Reform Bill through Parliament, 
that is, the power of the populace. It did not appear that the new 
Conservative party was likely to afford any permanent counter- 
poise against the new power which for convenience we may term | 
democracy, though five-and-forty years ago it was not perhaps con- 
sciously democratic. Aristocracy in England from 1688 to 1832 was 
a political principle; now it is only a social order. Then it was 
an organised system by which the country could. be governed; and 
governed with considerable success. Now it is only one element of 
power among others contending for the mastery, and not apparently 
gaining strength. Then it could oppose a firm front to revolution, 
and it kept power in the hands of the best educated and most 
cultivated classes. . 

But when that system fell, what was to replace it? The error of 
Sir Robert Peel lay in dreaming that he could construct a great 
Conservative party after all the Conservative machinery had been 
swept away, without anything to supply its place; that he could 
go on upon the old system when everything round him was new— 
all the old sanctions subverted, and all the old traditions so rudely 
shaken as to make it unsafe to lean upon them. Mr. Disraeli looked 
round for some other element of stability which should replace the 
shattered edifice of 1688. The Whigs had overthrown an oligarchy 
which the Tories ought never to have adopted ; and were endeavouring: 
once more, under the guise of a popular revolution, to establish their 
own supremacy. Mr. Disraeli was not alone in this belief. As he 
tells us in Coningsby, ‘ there existed at this period a prevalent convic- 
tion that the Whig party, by a great stroke of state similar in magni- 
tude and effect to that which in the preceding century had changed 
the dynasty, had secured to themselves the government of this country 
for at least the lives of the present generation.’ But though they 
might restore the predominance of their own party, they could not 
re-establish the power of the aristocracy, or supply that steadying 
element of which the Constitution stoodin need. Where then was this 
to be found? It might be, that in time the nation would come to 
seek it in the Crown. This, I have always thought, is about the sum 
and substance of what Mr. Disraeli really meant by the politics of 
Coningsby and Sybil. 

But these books were novels. They are not to be judged by the 
rules we should apply to a purely political essay. Mr. Disraeli wished 
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to excite the imagination of his readers, especially of the younger gene- 
ration. He had to clothe his ideas in a striking and attractive form, 
and to intermingle with his lessons the romance and poetry of history. 
We must look to the spirit, not to the letter, of those famous fictions 
if we wish to do justice to their author; and I hope on a subsequent 
occasion for an opportunity of doing so more fully. At present I shall 
content myself with saying that any attempt to identify his practical 
policy at the present day with his literary speculations of five-and- 
thirty years ago is, to say the least of it, both premature and fanciful, 
and wholly unsupported by any evidence accessible to the general 
public. 

If, however, we turn from the past and present to the future 
aspects of this question, I should not be prepared to deny that cir- 
cumstances might arise to make such a revival beneficial, or possibly 
indispensable. Mr. Gladstone himself has said that the country was 
better governed under the old House of Commons than it has been 
under the new. I have not before me the speech or essay in which 
this statement appeared ; but I do not think I am misquoting him. 
But even if Mr. Gladstone did not say as much as that, other states- 
men of hardly less eminence have done so: the conclusion being that 
good government was sacrificed to some irresistible popular demand. 
Now what the people did then outside the House of Commons, and 
against the resisting power which the Constitution then possessed, 
they may do again in and through the House of Commons, now 
that this power is dissolved. 

I believe there is an increasing number of people in the country 
who view with great alarm the rapid progress of the doctrine that the 
House of Commons is the Government. If experience can be trusted, 
the House of Lords is no longer to be relied upon as a break- 
water against the tide of revolution. Indeed, it may be said that 
the only thing which, during the last days of the old régime, gave 
this power to the Upper House was the influence it possessed with- 
in the Lower. Be this as it may, however, that power is gone: 
and there are men in the country, neither dreamers nor sentimen- 
talists, who look wistfully round for some equivalent. The very 
number of schemes which prior to 1867 were suggested by men of 
great ability for reconstructing our representative-system so as to 
ensure the preponderance in the House of Commons of both culture 
and property, sufficiently attest the prevalence of the feeling I 
describe. Lord Beaconsfield was never favourable to any of these 
schemes, and was. probably of opinion that no mere electoral 
machinery, however skilful or complex, could protect institutions 
which the people were determined to destroy. He may have thought 
that a better security for the future lay in cultivating the conservative 
instinets of the English people, and in concentrating them on the 
ancient and venerable traditions of the English monarchy. 
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But however that may be, there are various contingencies through 
which one part of the nation or the other might be drawn into appeal- 
ing to the Crown against the pressure of intolerable evils. There is, for 
instance, what I have already mentioned, the possible preponderance 
in the House of Commons of the ultra-Radical party, bent on over- 
throwing the whole social system of the country. If the struggle 
between property and numbers, which according to Dr. Arnold comes 
to most great empires in time, should assume a violent aspect in 
this country, the conservative forces of society might ‘thank God’ 
that they had a centre to rally round. I own, however, that I think 
such an issue as this more remote than either of two others, of which _ 
some premonitory symptoms are not wanting even now. Is it not 
possible that as the conservative classes might be frightened by the 
rise of democracy, so the intellectual classes might be disgusted by 
the deterioration of the House of Commons ? 

I shrink from speaking evil of dignities. But is it not a fact which 
Englishmen have seen with sorrow, that the House of Commons within 
the last quarter of a century has gradually ceased to be what it once 
was, both intellectually and socially? Sir William Harcourt once 
told his fellow members that eloquence was a lost art. Old habitués 
of the House complain that we have no debaters. But what is still 
worse than either deficiency, is the comparatively low level from which 
public questions are approached in that assembly. Aristotle does not 
seem to have contemplated such a thing as a rich democracy, and he 
gives as the three democratic characteristics, ayeveia, revia, Bavavoia. 
If we make the necessary alteration required by modern circumstances, 
these words will explain very much what I mean by the lower level of 
thought from which public questions are regarded. [t is therefore 
within the bounds of possibility, that in the course of a few years 
the House of Commons may have so far forfeited the respect of the 
more educated and intellectual classes, as to cause them either to stand 
aloof from political life altogether, or to cast in their lot with any 
party whose principles may seem best calculated to restore the dignity 
of government. 

Finally, if neither Conservatives shall be driven to the Crown as 
the best barrier against Communism, nor thoughtful men as to the 
only elevating and liberalising power left in an age of political vul- 
garity, it is still possible that the nation at large may appeal to it 
from the strife of Parliamentary factions. Session after session wasted 
in factious wrangles, through which not the glimmer of a principle 
is ever seen to penetrate; the progress of measures, confessedly of 
great public importance, perpetually arrested by the violence of 
party feuds for which the nation cares nothing at all; the preponde- 
rance of private over public motives which is thus made conspicuous ; 
—these are phenomena which may be working a silent change in the 
sentiments of independent men, of which perhaps they themselves are 
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yet unconscious, and the very possibility of which the practical poli- 
ticians to whom Parliamentary traditions are a second Bible would 
contemptuously deny. The practical politician might be right, and 
I may be quite wrong. But it is my honest conviction that the 
House of Commons is on a downward course, on which it did not 
enter yesterday ; and that unless it succeeds ere long in regaining its 
former hold on the respect and confidence of the people, the latter 
would look on with great indifference, if not with positive satisfaction, 
at ‘The Progress of Personal Rule.’ 

What would actually occur in such a case no one can pretend to say. 
They might resolve to return to Parliament none but men pledged to 
give a general support to the Prerogative. The duration of the Par- 
liamentary session might be considerably abridged. I certainly cannot 
realise to my own mind the actual occurrence of a change so foreign 
to our own experience and all our habits of political thought. Dis- 
satisfaction with the House of Commons might find vent in quite a 
different direction. But if there really is any chance of personal 
government being practically revived in this country, it will probably 
be due to some one of the causes I have mentioned. 


T. E. KesBeEu. 
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